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HE circumstances attending the publication of this 
volume are known to some persons. They can bear 
witness that the writer did not first of all invent the theory 
of a literary fraud perpetrated in the times of the revival of 
letters, and then seek for the facts by which to establish it. 
They know that the theory, as it is propounded in the follow- 
ing pages, has been gradually developed to meet the facts as 
they have come to light. They can testify that, from the 
coincidences which first of all came into the writer’s hands, he 
sought not to destroy, but to establish the credit of more than 
one of the writings, the authenticity of which he is now 
obliged to deny. Thus much it is necessary to say, for to 
some persons it will seem strange that the completion of the 
inquiry into the Epistle to Diognetus, begun in the Church 
Quarterly Review in 1877, should still remain unpublished. 
The results of this inquiry would have been printed, in a 
complete form and in a separate volume, in the autumn of 
1877 if, meanwhile, the writer had not become convinced of 
the spuriousness of the two Epistles of Clement to the Corinthians. 
It seemed unfair to attempt to deal with the question of 
the genuineness of Duognetus in silence as to his conviction 
that more important interests were at stake. An examina- 
tion of Clement’s Epistles was accordingly written, and a 
portion of it (now published as an appendix) placed in the 
printers’ hands. Later on, the interpolations in Photius’ 
Bibliotheca, the spuriousness of De Morie Peregrini and its 
connection with the Bibliotheca and every one of the suspected 
writings, became apparent. It then seemed to him that the 
subject could only be fairly treated by publishing a prelimi- 
nary volume which should show the existence of a large 
number of singular coincidences imperatively demanding some 
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explanation. The object of the present volume, therefore, is 
simply to point out certain circumstances which the writer 
believes can only be explained by the theory of a great literary 
fraud in the times of the revival of learning. It does not 
profess to make a complete study of any single writing, or 
to discuss beforehand objections and difficulties which may 
obviously be urged, but which will find their solution when — 
once the fraud is regarded as an established fact. The 
volume is intended to furnish a ready starting-point and base 
of operations for such further examination of any of the 
suspected writings as may scem to be required. In the process 
of composition some deviation from the original plan has been 
necessitated by the abundance of the fresh evidence which 
has presented itself on every hand; and thus, in its present 
form, the book deals less with the Epistle to Diognetus and 
some other writings,—less even with Peregrinus,—and more 
with the Epistles of Clement, than was originally proposed. 

No apology is needed for making known the facts contained 
in the following pages, nor ought any to be required for the 
exposition of what honestly seems to the writer to be the only 
possible explanation of those facts. Tt is much to be regretted 
that this explanation is so destructive as it is; but it may be 
doubted whether any other explanation would prove to be in 
the end less destructive. If the verbal coincidences supplied 
in the following pages—the way in which they have been 
found, their cumulative force, and the noteworthy character 
of some of them—may be legitimately set aside, the question 
must necessarily arise whether other arguments founded on 
verbal coincidences can hold their ground. If, however, no 
apology is needed for the work itself, still some apology should 
be made for the many imperfections in its execution. It will 
perhaps be allowed to the author to plead first the limited supply 
of books at his command, and secondly the difficulty of pre- 
senting his subject in an intelligible and readable form. 


PoRTOBELLO, January 1879. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


LONG and patient examination of a certain group of docu- 
ments has forced upon us the conclusion that they are 
not what they profess to be. We have found these documents 
to be all of them composed apparently on nearly the same 
plan, all of them closely linked to one another among them- 
selves, all of them connected together in certain writings which 
they used in common. We have found what seems to us an 
explanation of the plan on which they have been written in 
some of Henry Stephens’ books. Further inquiry has shown 
us that these documents are the natural productions of the 
times to which, on examination, they appear to belong, 

In placing the results of this examination before our readers, 
we have thought that it would be for their convenience to 
reverse, or nearly so, the process which we were ourselves 
obliged to adopt. 

We did not, in the first instance, consider the circumstances 
attending the revival of learning in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, the temptations to and the facilities for fraud which 
then existed, or the attempts at fraud which were actually 
made. It may, however, be well that the attention of our 
readers should first of all be directed to these things. 

We did not suggest to ourselves a method of literary com- 
position out of Stephens’ books, and then set ourselves to find 
something which might seem to be written upon that method. 
Still the consideration of what Stephens says will help greatly 
towards understanding the method on which we believe the 
documents to which we refer to have been composed. 

The discovery that all of the documents with which we deal 
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meet together in Lucian’s De Morte Peregrini, was almost our 
last. We have thought, however, that it might be well to put 
it in the forefront of our inquiry. 

There is very much that is painful in the suspicious examina- 
tion into the truth of documents supposed to be genuine. We 
take no pleasure in exposing the fraud. And if that portion 
of our evidence which we now bring forward should seem to 
make it less necessary to produce the enormous mass of evidence 
which we hold in reserve, we shall be much rejoiced. 

For these reasons we have thought it desirable to begin, 
where we ourselves in fact left off, with some reflections upon 
the phenomena which a consideration of the times of the 
revival of learning reveals. 

§ 1. It will hardly be denied that the circumstances attending 
the revival of learning in the 15th and 16th centuries offered 
great facilities to any person, who might be so disposed and 
had the necessary skill, for passing off his own writings as the 
work of an ancient author. Men started off in all directions 
in search of Mss., and returned laden with their spoils. Investi- 
gation into the histories of the Mss. so brought into the market 
or the library was not possible, and their discoverer’s word had 
to be taken. Mss. were, at any rate in the 15th century, 
numerous. They were found in convents, in private houses, 
and in such unexpected quarters, that it was hardly possible for 
a Ms. to make its appearance under circumstances so strange as 
to excite suspicion. When “codices” reached private hands, 
they might be dealt with as their owners pleased. When they 
found their way into the public libraries, then in course of 
formation, they were subjected to no sufficient supervision. 
There was little or nothing to prevent the interpolation of Mss., 
or the substitution of one ms. for another, or the depositing of 
a Ms. to be found, conveniently or accidentally, at some future 
time. Far otherwise is it to-day in the better class of public 
libraries, where the surveillance exercised over the use of Mss. 
makes such frauds difficult, if not wholly impossible. This 
careful supervision, it must be remarked, is a witness to the 
widespread feeling—founded on a knowledge of human nature 
—that, if opportunities for fraud be afforded, men will be 
found here and there dishonest enough to avail themselves of 

them. When, then, the facilities for dishonest dealings with 
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MSS. were so great as they were in the times of the revival of 
learning, it may be very safely assumed that there were at 
least some attempts at such dishonesty. 

Assuming then that some forgeries, few or many, were 
attempted at the time of which we speak, it becomes a question 
of great importance to consider what shape they would be 
likely to take. 

If the great movement, which we call the revival of learning, 

had been set on foot within the bosom of the church by men 
eager for some alteration and amendment in her theology or 
discipline, we might fairly conjecture that writings forged 
under such circumstances would have a distinct polemical 
object in view. The “revival” had, however, no such origin. 
It was not, at the outset, a moral or theological, but an in- 
tellectual movement. It began at a time when the general 
moral standard was low, and at first did little or nothing to 
raise that standard. It required, but it did not receive, the 
direction and control of Christian principle. Its immediate 
effects were in many cases such as some churchmen feared or 
professed to fear. In not a few instances classical study broke 
down, or at any rate weakened, whatever Christian feeling the 
student previously possessed. ‘Some persons became pagans 
or semi-pagans, infidels or semi-infidels; others wallowed in 
obscenity, and in their own writings outdid the ancient authors 
whom they imitated. Men strove to reproduce the past in the 
present, too often copying the vices of antiquity as being more 
easy of imitation and more congenial to the natural mind than 
the virtues. It was, however, with very many, the language 
of antiquity that was imitated and reproduced rather than 
either its vices or its virtues. The object of their ambition 
was, above all things, to attain to scholarship. They desired 
nothing more. Scholarship was not regarded by such men as 
a means whereby something better might be reached, but was 
itself the goal towards which they pressed. 

Such was one aspect of the revival of learning in Italy in the 
15th century. There was of course another and brighter side 
to the movement, which would have to be taken account of in 
writing its history. All we contend for is, that the dark side 
did actually exist, and that out of that dark side would come 
any attempts at literary frauds which might be made. 
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§ 2. Now it is easy to see that forgeries, if made at all at 
this time, would be the work of scholars rather than of polemical 
divines. Such forgeries would not be unnatural under the 
circumstances. They would express the desire their writer 
had to feel, in a practical way, the mastery he had attained 
over an ancient tongue. They would be intellectual exercises 
on which he would bring to bear all his learning and scholar- 
ship. The allusions they contained he would regard as sufficient 
finger-posts to his learning; the groupings of words, of which 
he only would know the history, would be the evidence to him- 
self of his scholarship. The subject-matter of these writings 
would not suggest the learned allusions and scholarly selections 
of words and phrases, but would be itself so shaped as to em- 
brace them. Such writings would have but little of definite 
aim in them. Their writer might choose to personate a heathen 
author, but he might also prefer a Christian one. The writings 
of the Fathers were read. They were studied, however, by 
many only as Greek books with allusions that had to be under- 
stood, with ‘corrupt passages that had to be amended, and for 
the sake of the differences in the use of Greek words and 
idioms which were interesting to the linguist. A religious 
and Christian topic might thus be taken as the subject of 
the forgery. The writing would have, however, no distinct 
polemical object in view. It would be, as in the former case, 
an intellectual exercise, but now moving in a different literary 
sphere. The religious subject would be taken not because it 
was religious, but because the writer felt within himself that 
in that line he had some special proficiency. The subject 
might, however, be taken for the sake of the covert jest and 
veiled blasphemy of which such writing was capable. To be 
just, we must add that the writer, if so offending, might be 
unconscious of the blasphemy in his keen appreciation of his 
jest. 

We do not think it possible to read, e.g.,5ymond’s Renaissance 
in Italy at all carefully without coming to the conclusion that 
forgeries of the 15th century, if attempted at all, would be, in 
the majority of cases, very much such as we endeavoured to 
describe. It is very needful to take note of this, for we are 
satisfied that some fictitious writings now supposed to be 
authentic ancient Christian documents have escaped detection 
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simply from the circumstance that no polemical object can be 
observed in them, a distinctly polemical purpose being assumed 
to be a necessary part of a fictitious Christian writing. 

§ 3. When we pass over to France, Germany, and other 
quarters, we find the revival of learning marked in many 
respects by the same characteristics as in Italy. There was 
the same feverish thirst for ancient Mss., and the same deter- 
mination to obtain them at any cost and by any means; the 
same desire for scholarship, and the same content with mere 
scholarship; the same love of ancient language, for language’ 
sake rather than for the thoughts that language was intended 
to convey; the same ambition to be the first to discover, and 
the first to publish, a writing unknown before; the same temp- 
tation to literary fraud, and the same opportunity for accom- 
plishing it. Some of the darker features of the movement in 
Italy were not so conspicuous, but dark side there was to the 
revival of learning everywhere. Out of that came the literary 
frauds, if any, which were attempted; and these would be for 
the most part such as we have before described.. 

§ 4. It was likely, as we have seen, that literary deceptions 
would be one of the forms in which an ill-regulated study of 
antiquity would show itself at the time of the revival of learn- 
ing. Asa matter of fact, attempts at such deception were not 
of unfrequent occurrence. 

Greswell, in his View of the Early Parisian Greek Press, 
p- 816, speaks of tke “fictum pro antiquo” as ‘an exercise 
commonly practised by early scholars.” He describes the in- 
dignation of Scaliger at discovering that he had published some 
lines of Muretus as a fragment of an ancient poet (see 
Disraeli’s Cur. Lit. Masterly Imitators). Something of the 
same kind as Muretus’ fictitious fragment was the Latin 
“ Satire” (by “an uncertain author”), which was published, 
as we shall see presently, by H. Stephens in 1577, and which 
deceived Barthius. This satire (which perhaps was not in- 
tended to deceive) was not a mere fragment, but a whole poem; 
and it suggests the probability that men would in those times 
be found ready to make bolder ventures in literary fraud, and 
to attempt to pass off considerable works as from the pen of an 
ancient writer. We might be sure that this would be the case 
even if we had no proof; but we have proof. 
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1. We might adduce Disraeli’s Cur. Lit. Literary Forgeries, 
and his well-known account of the Antiguitates Varie by 
Annius de Viterbo in the 15th century. 

2. Fabricius (Bibl. v. 1, p. 88, Hamb. 1723) writes: 


“Sub Athenagore Philosophi Atheniensis nomine prodiit etiam 
Gallice, veluti é Greco conversum opus, tributum in libros decem de 
vero et perfecto amore, sive de castis amoribus Theogenis et Charidis, 
Pherecydisque ac Melangenie. Interpres Fumeus (M. Fumee 
Seigneur de Genillé) qui codicem Grecum a Lamaneo Protonotario 
Cardinalis Armaniaci accepisse se testatur, versionemque suam Galli- 
cam eidem Lamanzxo 4 Octobr, 1569 inscripsit, non dubitat auctorem 
esse iflum Athenagoram, cujus Apologia et liber de resurrectione 
exstat, quod etiam é stylo et colligendi ac disserendi ratione putat esse 
perspicuum.” 


No Greek original is in existence, and no one believes the 
treatise to be the work of Athenagoras. It is very commonly 
supposed to have been written by M. Fumée himself, or by 
one of his friends. There can be little doubt as to the delibe- 
rate attempt at fraud. 

3. There are also a large number of letters in existence in a 
Latin dress which profess to have been written by Diodorus 
Siculus. No Greek original has ever been known. Internal 
evidence forbids a belief in the authorship of Diodorus. 
These letters are commonly ascribed to the times of the revival 
of learning. 

4. Erasmus published in 1539 a Greek translation of Jerome’s 
De Viris Illustribus, which professes to be by Sophronius, 
Jerome’s friend. The printer certainly used a ms.; there is 
no proof that any other ever existed, and even that has not 
survived. Erasmus has been often accused of publishing a 
translation of his own under the name of Sophronius. We do 
not make this accusation. He speaks of an ancient ms. from 
which he took it, and he may have himself been deceived. 
The ancient Ms., however, never appeared. The whole thing 
looks very like a fraud, not necessarily of Erasmus, but at any 
rate of some friend, who palmed off a ms. upon him which was 
afterwards found unable to bear the light. The translation 
has indeed been defended, but on the singularly weak ground 
“that many articles in Suidas are in the very words of this 
Greek version” (Smith’s Dict. Gr. Rom. Biogr., art. “ Soph- 
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ronius”). It was as easy, we should suppose, for some pseudo- 
Sophronius to copy Suidas as for Suidas to copy the veritable 
Sophronius. 

The weak point of these last three attempts at fraud was the 
lack of a sufficient Greek ms. Were there no cases in which 
this weak point was sufficiently provided against? 

It is reasonable to conclude that there were. Certain it is 
that there are a great number of documents in existence which 

-are not by the authors to whom the mss. assign them. It would 
be a stretch of charity to suppose that all these cases of false 
ascription are due to the mistakes of ignorant transcribers. 
What is to hinder the conjecture that some of these are of 
very late date? It isa fact that some of these are supported 
in their false pretensions by writings which confessedly have 
been interpolated, e.g. pseudo-Athanasius’ De Virginitate, which 
is referred to by Suidas. It is not an unfair inference that, 
at any rate in some instances, the support given to such false 
pretensions by an interpolated author is itself an interpolation. 
Men certainly had some object in tampering with ancient 
authors such as Suidas. It is certain that the Sacra Parallela 
of John of Damascus have been tampered with, but it is not 
at all certain that there are not still some undetected interpola- 
tions. Not a few writings are received as genuine, almost 
entirely on the strength of what is said concerning them in 
the Bibliotheca of Photius. This great work has been sus- 
pected, but it has never been proved to contain interpolations. 
It is, however, easy to understand what a powerful instrument 
for the support of forged documents it might have become— 
and indeed may now be—if it unhappily fell at any period in 
its history into unscrupulous hands. 

It will be our business in due course to prove that literary 
frauds of some magnitude have been actually perpetrated, to 
give reasons for supposing these frauds to belong to the times 
of the revival of learning, and to show that we have been 
arguing throughout on a basis of actual fact. 


CHAP ED Eels: 
HENRY STEPHENS. 


E shall now proceed to explain the method on which, 
as we believe, some fictitious-writings of the loth or 
16th centuries were composed. 

§ 1. Among the most zealous and successful searchers after 
ancient Mss. in the 16th century was Henri Estienne, better 
known as H..Stephanus or Stephens.. As-the use of his books 
is necessary for our present purpose, it may be well at this 
point to give some account? of this learned but singular man. 

He belonged to a family of celebrated printers. The first 
of these, Henri 1., was born in 1460. He was disinherited for 
printing in. 1482, and died in 1520.. His: second son was the 
distinguished Robert Stephens, so well known in connection 
with the sacred Scriptures. Robert Stephens died in 1559. 
His son, our Henry, was born in 1528.. From his earliest 
years Henry was devoted to the study of Greek, with which, 
rather than Latin, by his own wish, he began his student’s life. 
The best scholars of the day were his instructors. Though 
Greek was Henry’s great delight, he seems to have applied 
himself to the study of almost everything that came in his way. 
It was, as he tells. us. himself, in his edition of Aulus Gellius, 
quite in his youth that he investigated the mysteries of 
astrology ;? the extortionate demands, however, of the char- 
latan who instructed him and his own good sense together 
enabled him to shake off the infatuation. He devoted his 
attention also to Greek caligraphy,. being the imitator of, and 
as some say, the pupil of Angelos Vergetius,? “the king’s 


From the Ch. Quart. April 1877, by permission. The following have been 
used :—Hallam, Lit. of Europe ; Maittaire, Vit. Steph.; Greswell, Hist. Early 
Paris. Press; Didot, Nouvelle Biogr. Universelle, ete. 

* Vid. Ep. iv. 5, note. Perhaps at this time he first became acquainted with 
Sextus Empir. : Stephens, in his books, often refers to, and sometimes quotes, 
his writings, though they were not published in Greek until after his day. 

3A ms. (Cod. Par. Reg. 1227) of Photius’ Biblioth. is supposed to be in his 
handwriting.—Phot. vol. iii. p. 42, Migne. 
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writer in Greek,” in which he became exceedingly expert. In 
the times of which we are speaking, though, through the 
revived state of learning, libraries were far more numerous 
and extensive than they had been a century previously, still 
very many MSs. were scattered about in monasteries and in 
private hands. The scholars of the day seem to have had 
each his own collection of Mss., which they borrowed the one 
from the other pretty freely.! It should be remembered also 
that the capture of Buda by the Turks in 1527 had dispersed 
abroad such of the contents of the magnificent library formed 
by M. Corvinus as had escaped destruction. The library 
contained not only ancient Mss. of great value, but also an 
immense number of 15th and 16th century transcripts of early 
writings.2 These last were valuable to the scholar, by making 
him acquainted with ancient authors, but of. little value to the 
editor and publisher without the originals from which they 
were copied, or some other ancient exemplars in their room. 

It will be no matter for surprise that H. Stephens, at an 
early age, became ambitious of possessing such of these relics 
of antiquity as he could lay his hands upon. They were, in 
some sort, a passport into that literary circle into which he 
wished to penetrate. They were, moreover, the material which 
was to supply the printing-press which he proposed to establish 
at Paris. Accordingly, in 1547, we find that he started on a 
literary exploring expedition; and he spent three years and a 
half in making the acquaintance of the scholars, and in visiting 
the libraries of Rome, Florence, Naples, and other cities. In 
his preface to the Ep. ad Diognet., Stephens speaks of the 
difficulties he found when in Italy in deciphering some of the 
ancient manuscripts. These expeditions were repeated at 
various times, and he not only became well acquainted with 
manuscripts of all dates, but also became possessed of a con- 
siderable number. Some of these he published in due course, 
others he used in preparing his editions of ancient authors. 
It is much to be regretted that Stephens was as careless 


1 Vid. e.g. P. Nannius’ Pref. Athan. Op. 

2M. Corvinus “availed himself of the dispersion of the libraries after the 
capture of Constantinople to purchase Greek mss., and employed four transcribers 
at Florence, besides thirty at Buda, to enrich his collection,” —Hall. Lit. Eur. 
i. p. 153; vid. Pattison. Js. Casaub. p. 38, Lond. 1875. 
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apparently in the preservation of these valuable documents as 
he was careful and diligent in the finding and acquiring them. 

Returning to Paris at the close of 1551, he set up his 
printing-press in that city. That same year he put forth his 
first printed production—the first in a stream which was poured 
forth from one press or another so plentifully that, Hallam 
says, “in the year 1557 alone he published more editions of 
ancient authors than would have sufficed to make the reputa- 
tion of another scholar” (Lit. Eur. i. p. 988). 

In 1554 appeared the “editio princeps” of the Odes of 
Anacreon, beautifully printed, and for the preparation of which 
Stephens collated two manuscripts which had come into his 
possession, adding one ode, which he professed to have found 
on the cover of an old writing. “This book,” Greswell says, 


“‘ was variously received. The majority of the learned considered it 
a happy discovery, but some mistrusted it. Robertellus would not 
acknowledge it as legitimate; Fulvius Ursinus, in his edition of Greek 
Lyric Poets, denied a place to Anacreon. It were to be wished that 
the two manuscripts of which we have spoken had been preserved, 
but unfortunately H. Est., at the end of his days, having fallen into 
a sort of aberration of intellect,! suffered them to perish with many 
others which he communicated to no one—not even to his son-in-law, 


Casaubon” (vol. ii. p. 155). 


In 1557 Stephens published an edition of Athenagoras (Apol. 
and Resurr.), manuscripts of which, as he told P. Nannius in 
1551, had come into his hands. In 1563 he put forth Rudimenta 
Fidei Christiane: addita est ecclesiasticarum precum formula, 
Gr. Lat. 12mo.2 “This” (Greswell, p. 208) “is Calvin’s 


' For the greater part of his life Stephens was subject to a certain mental 
malady, the like to which, he says, he had never heard or read of. While it 
was upon him he loathed his ordinary employment, and could not enter his 
library without putting his hand before his eyes. During one of these attacks 
he devoted himself to caligraphy, some specimens of which he afterwards 
engraved. On another occasion he completed a translation of the Hypotyposes 
of Sextus, which he had some while before thrown aside on account of its 
difficulty.—(Sext. Emp. Hyp. Pref. H. Steph. 1562. Gresw. ii. pp. 201, 206.) 

* This translation is throughout largely indebted to the Greek Fathers 
and the Liturgies, and indeed to Greek literature generally. Thus the writer 
contrives (on p. 127), by the alteration of a participle into an infinitive, 
to incorporate a line by Agathon. This is very specially the case with the 
preface to the work, in which Stephens transcribes a passage from Xen. Mem. 
(ii. 1, 21), but without any acknowledgment. The thoughts and words of 
this preface can, in nearly all cases, be distinctly traced to sources more or less 
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Catechism, elegantly translated by Henry himself into Greek.” 
The volume we spoke of above, as published in 1551, was the 
first edition of this Catechism, which was originally written in 
French. While turning it into Latin, Calvin made some 
alterations. Stephens took advantage of the opportunity 
which a fresh addition of this translation afforded to make 
some emendations. 

He tells us, in a note at the end of the book, that Melanchthon 
had of his own accord sent him a letter of high approval of his 
earlier work (1551). Melanchthon, we may observe, was cousin 
and pupil of the eminent Johann Reuchlin, whose name ap- 
peared upon the back of the Strasburg ms. of the Ep. ad Diognet., 
and who died in 1522. The title-page of this little book bears 
upon it the words, “ Excudebat H. Steph. illustris viri Huldrici 
Fuggeri typogr.”! Under this patronage Stephens’ opportunities 
for the study of ancient mss. were no doubt largely increased. 

In 1572 Stephens published his great work, the Thesaurus 
Grece Lingue. His father, it would seem, had collected some 
materials for this work, and Sylburg, the great German scholar, 
assisted him, but Henry himself spent twelve years in its 
compilation. The value of the Thesaurus to Greek scholarship 
is too well known to need remark here. We may observe, 
however, that it was not prepared for the press exactly in the 
manner which we should have supposed. Stephens tells us in 
his preface? that it was written out for the press under great 
difficulties, as the printers wanted material. We shall marvel 
at the prodigious powers-of mind and memory which could 
produce such a work under such circumstances ; but we shall 
not be surprised to find that he omits many words and many 
ancient. The Greek title cronsiwois rus riorews SeeEMS taken from Athan, De 
Incarn. Verb. p. 109, Colon. 1686. 

1 Stephens assumed this appellation in 1558. Fugger, a native of Augsburg, 
and born in 1528, ‘‘expended extraordinary sums in the purchase of good Mss. 
of ancient authors, and in procuring impressions. of them.”—Gresw. ii. p. 170. 

2 <¢ Falleris enim, lector, si hoc opus (exceptis paucis quibusdam ejus locis) 
aliter quam ad clepsydram (ut loqui soleo) typographicam scriptum fuisse putas ; 
id est, ut quemadmodum typographice oper certo quotidie penso obnoxie sunt, 
ita et ipse certo certaque hora exhibendo scriptionis mes penso obnoxius essem. 
Adde quod ne id quidem conficiendi pensi tempus, licet breve, liberum ab aliis 
occupationibus et negotiis erat, sed ita vario eorum genere et circa rem typo- 
graphicam et circa rem familiarem districtum atque implicitum, ut unius inter- 
dum hore spatio decies illa mihi scriptio intermittenda esset.”—T'hes. Pref. 
ib a 
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references that we might fairly expect, nor that he proposed 
to issue one day a supplementary volume to supply such 
deficiencies as he might observe, and for which it would appear 
that he collected some materials. We shall not wonder that, 
in very many cases, he does not give chapter and verse for 
the references which he makes, nor that the wording of the 
quotations is oftentimes inaccurate, so much so as to draw 
down upon him the charge of falsifying the authors to whom 
he appealed. 

In 1577 he produced a small volume? containing some letters 
of SS. Gregory, Basil, and others, some dialogues of Lucian, 
some poems (first published in his edition of Anacreon), and a 
satire (vid. p. 5), which he describes as by “an uncertain author,” 
and which was from the pen. of: the Chancellor de P Hopital. 
We do not say that Stephens intended to pass this off as the 
work of an old Latin poet; if he did, it would be no matter 
for surprise, for Greswell says that “the fictum pro antiquo 
was an exercise commonly practised by early scholars, and 
often with so much ingenuity as to deceive the best critics,” 
p. 816. Stephens may have thought that the poem bore very 
sufficient indications of modern authorship. As a fact, how- 
ever, it did deceive no less a scholar than Barthius (Gresw. ii. 
p- 833). In 1578 appeared “Schediasmatum vartorum, id est, 
Observationum, Emendationum, Expositionum, Disquisitionum 
libri tres, que sunt Pensa succisivarum horarum Januarii, 
Februarii, Martii.” April, May, and June followed some 
years later. So fond was Stephens of speaking of these pro- 
ductions, that they became a sort of byword among men, like 
Leunclavius? and others, with whom Stephens was no favourite. 
They are, however, remarkable productions, not clearly the 
hasty effusions which the title might lead us to suppose. They 
show the hold which Stephens had obtained over ancient litera- 


1“ Epistolia, Dialogi Breves, Oratiuncule, Poématia, ex variis utriusque 
lingue scriptoribus. Inter poématia autem est Satyra elegantissima, que 
inscribitur Lis, non prius edita,” 1577. 

? Leunclavius had been severely handled by Stephens, and he retorts in his 
notes to his edition of Xenophon with great acrimony. While the work was in 
preparation Leunclavius died, and Sylburg became the actual publisher. He 
added a commendatory preface. This is noteworthy, as it would seem to show 
that a breach had taken place between himself and Stephens, of whom he speaks 
very kindly in his edition of Justin, in 1593, 
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ture, both Greek and Latin, and his power of producing from 
all sources passages which answered the purpose which he had 
in hand. In 1592 appeared the Epistola ad Diognetum and the 
Oratio ad Grecos. His career as an author was closed by the 
publication of a poem which bore upon the title-page, Argen- 
toratti Bertramus, 1596. He died two years afterwards in 
poverty in the hospital at Lyons. 

As to the great attainments and literary ability of Stephens, 
no difference of opinion can be said to exist. On the discretion 
and even honesty with which he used his great powers, the 
opinions of persons capable of judging seem to differ widely. 
Some speak of his labours, of his emendations of the texts he 
edited, of the skill with which he detected the various errors of 
transcribers of ancient Mss., in terms of the highest commen- 
dation. Others seem hardly able to find words of sufficient 
bitterness in which to express their adverse opinion. Let. it 
suffice to quote the words—words both of praise and blame— 
of the writer of the article on Plato in Smith’s Dict. of Gr. 
and Rom. Biog. p. 404, ed. 1849: “ The edition of H. Stephanus 
is equally remarkable for the careful preparation of the text— 
by correcting mistakes of copyists and typographers, and intro- 
ducing in several instances very felicitous improvements—and 
for the dishonesty with which the editor appropriated to him- 
self the labours of others without any acknowledgment, and 
with various tricks strove to hide the source from which they 
were derived.” There is no reason why any difference of 
opinion should exist. His own writings, if properly examined, 
must necessarily give a decisive yea, or an equally decisive nay, 
to the charges which have been brought against him. 

When we turn, however, to consider H. Stephens from other 
points of view than that of mere scholarship, we find little sure 
ground on which to tread. His books are indeed to some 
extent our guide. He was a Protestant, and, as his Thesaurus, 
his translation of Calvin’s Catechism, and other of his writings 
abundantly show, thoroughly conversant with all Christian 
literature to which he could find access. He never entered, 


1 Stephens lost the fortune which he inherited from his father, partly through 
his restless roving habits, partly through the expense of printing his Thesaurus, 
of the profits of which he was deprived by the publication of Scapula’s abridg- 
ment. 
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however, the arena of polemical controversy properly so called. 
He was an unsparing denouncer of the vice and superstition of 
the age, and specially in all high places, as his L’ Apologie pour 
Hérodote and his Principum Monitriz Musa, which Didot de- 
scribes as his great work, “trés hardi et trés curieux,” bear 
witness. But then, as Greswell points out, p. 157, though his 
opinions were the same as those of his father, he was never 
persecuted on account of them. He was never accused of 
disguising his opinions, and yet he remained at Paris unmolested 
long after his father had been forced to leave it. He was never 
indeed promoted to the dignity of “‘ Typographus Regius,” still 
he printed under the royal licence. The truth is, we know 
almost nothing of Henry Stephens outside of his books. 

§ 2. There is one phase of Henry Stephens’ mind which may 
be very plainly learned from his books, of which no biography, 
so far as we know, has taken any particular notice: we 
mean his excessive love of parody and of every kind of literary 
“equivoke.” It was his delight to write “ut rapwdds,” to 
borrow an expression from the preface to his Thesaurus, in the 
first page of which two parodies are found. 

(1.) In 1573 he published Homert et Hesiodi certamen. 
Matronis et aliorum parodie ex Homeri versibus parva immuta- 
tione lepide detortis consute. In the preface to the Parodie he 
expounds the various kinds of parody which he favoured. One 
kind consisted in applying the words of tragedy to comedy; a _ 
second, in putting the words of some poet to a very different 
use to that which the poet himself intended. Under this kind 
of parody the most solemn subjects might be treated of in 
language taken even from comedy. A third was simply the 
interweaving with an author’s own words the words of some 
other writer. This last kind he also calls tapardoxg. Thus 
almost every kind of use by one author of another was in his 
view parody, provided the use was hidden so far as possible. 
This book of Stephens’ came into our hands at a very interesting 
moment. We had been engaged in an inquiry into the Epistle 
to Diognetus, falsely ascribed to Justin Martyr. We had 
satisfied ourselves that it was of late date, and made up of 
words and scraps of Greek gathered from many sources, and 
worked up with great skill into a sort of literary mosaic. We 
wanted some explanation of it, and some evidence to show that 
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a scholar, who alone could have written the Epistle, might 
possibly think of using such a method of composition. We 
shall now, out of the above-named preface, let Henry Stephens 
describe in his own words the kind of composition which the 
Epistle to Diognetus is. We shall only ask our readers to sub- 
stitute some expression of wide meaning for the single volume 
of Homer of which he speaks :— 


““Homericis raryv/ois, quorum nonnulla! in superioribus opusculis 
leguntur, aptissimé subjuncturum me putavi raryv/wy aliud quoddam 
genus: quod licet Homero non adscribatur, Homericum tamen aliqua 
ex parte est; utpote ex Homeri verbis, vel potius ex certis singulorum 
ejus versuum particulis artificiosé consarcinatum. Ingeniosé pro- 
fecto istud furti genus fuit excogitatum, quod ejusmodi est ut vix 
furtum dici possit; adeo ut si reviviscens Homerus aliquem dy 
wapwoay suos versus eo modo furantem vel érauropuipw deprehen- 
disset, et illum in jus vocasset, in medio etiam Areopago causa fuisse 
casurum existimem. Quod tamen sic accipi velim tanquam de 
doctis furandi artificibus a me dictum. Quemadmodum enim scribit 
Xenophon, quanvis Lacedemone furari impuné liceret, solitos tamen 
eos cedi qui non satis cauté furarentur; atque hoc minimé mirum 
debere videri ait, quum et in aliis rebus soleant vapulare discipuli 
qui non rite exequuntur quod edocti fuerint; ita certé eos qui 
Homero vel alii suos versus, vel potius certas suorum versuum 
postiunculos, non ea cautione qua decebat surripuissent, poenas daturos 
fuisse existimo. Sed illi Xenophontei fures non satis cauté furari 
dicebantur siquando contingeret ut in furto deprehenderentur: at 
mapwoor in eo tantum adhibenda cautio est, ut que furati verba 
fuerint in alium usum convertant, qui tam remotus sit ab eo quem 
apud suum autorem habebant (quod attinet ad sensa quibus expri- 
mendis adhibita erant) ut nihil tale illi dum iis uteretur, in mentem 
venisse dici possit” (p. 71). 


With the substitution which we have suggested, this extract 
nearly exactly describes the Epistle to Diognetus. Stephens’ 
words would lead us to conclude that he would be very lenient 
to such literary piracy, if only it was cleverly executed, and 
not found out. Detection clearly would be a great sin in his 
sight. 

“(2.) The book which we have just been using was not the 
only book which Stephens wrote on parodies. In 1575 he 
published a very singular volume called Parodie Morales. It 
is divided into two parts. The first is occupied by his own 


1 The Hom. et Hes. Certamen, which precedes, 
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parodies, which run on for nearly 150 pages. He heads the 
page with a line taken from a Latin poet. He then gives the 
Greek equivalent, then various parodies, leaving the opposite 
page blank for the insertion of such additional parodies as may 
occur to the reader. Let us take anexample. He heads p. 144 
with “Nemo repenté fuit turpissimus,” Juv. Sat. istlpehde 
then gives two Greek translations; then the Parodie, as 
follows: “Nemo repenté fuit teterrimus. Nemo repenté fuit 
nequissimus. Nemo repenté fuit parcissimus. Nemo repente 
fuit lucri cupidissimus,” and so on ten times over. There is, 
however, often more in these than meets the eye. “In omnibus 
parodiis, aut ad id quod experientia quotidiana docet, aut ad 
proverbium aliquod, vel celebrem quampiam historiam, aut 
ad aliam vel ejusdem vel alius poete, aut etiam oratoris sive 
historici cujuspiam sententiam, respexi,” Pref. It thus happens 
that by a single word Stephens sometimes looks at a second 
passage, and by so doing combines that second passage with 
‘the one which he parodies. Thus in p. 104, where he takes for 
his subject “ Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi,” Hor. 
Ep. i. 2.14 (of which he gives about eighty different parodies), 
he writes, “ Effoetus nimiz veneris deliria plector.” In his pre- 
face he says that in the word “effcetus” he is looking at a 
certain passage in Cicero’s De Senectute. Here again, we may 
remark, we have another very conspicuous feature in the com- 
position of Diognetus, where again and again some sentence 
will be found to gather into itself a word or a thought out . 
of several different parallels. Stephens’ own Greek writing 
abounds with examples of this style of composition. 

What we have just pointed out is further interesting as 
showing that he applied to the use of prose the same principles 
which in his other book he lays down as applicable by parodists 
to Homer’s poetry. 

In the preface to this volume he contends that the kind of 
parody of which we have just given examples was a novelty. 
He says that Plutarch knew nothing of it, or at any rate was 
silent respecting it; and that Chrysippus, though he might 
be thought to have done something of the same kind, still 
confined himself within far narrower limits. He speaks, too, 
of the profit to be derived from the exercise of parody of this 
sort : 
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‘‘ Necesse enim est ut qui sententiam aliquam poeticam per parodias 
laté propagare velit, multarum historiarum, multorum que vita 
quotidiana suppeditat exemplorum, quinetiam sententiarum quas alibi 
legit, rationem & memoria sua reposcat. ut taceam quantam synony- 
marum vocum varietatem, quarum delectus habendus, suggeri ab 
eadem oporteat. In plerisque certé sententiis, quot mez sunt parodie, 
totidem feré exempla eorum que illis dicuntur, in promptu fuerunt, 
partim ex celebrioribus historiis, partim ex iis que tempora nostra 
nos docuerunt, et quotidie docent, petita.”—Pref. 

It must be evident from the consideration of what Stephens 
says here, and in the other passages which have been given, 
that if it should occur to any one not merely to write a line or 
two, but the sentences of a document of some length, on the 
methods which Stephens lays down, the writing as a whole 
would present, if carefully analysed, some most extraordinary 
features. 

Let us go again to Stephens’ preface for a description of 
these. He there tells us how he came to think of his new 
kind of parody. He was returning from Vienna on horseback, 
and meditating on the woes of his country, when the verse of 
Horace (given above) flashed across his mind. “Volvens et 
revolvens, ccepi tandem, ad fallendum itineris tedium, tot modis 
quot in hoe libro videbis (eighty of them), illum refingere : 
ita ut, velut Proteum quemdam, vultus alios atque alios sumere 
coegerim.” This illustration aptly applies to what would be 
fourid on a careful analysis of the writing of which we have 
just spoken. At one moment you would fancy that you had 
(say) Clement of Alexandria before you, at another Hippo- 
lytus or Justin Martyr, or perhaps some secular author. On 
no one of them could you fairly lay hold. You could not say 
that any sentence was plainly taken from any one of those 
writers, for the simple reason that it was taken from all. This 
is exactly what is found on the careful analysis of the Epistle 
_ to Diognetus and some other writings. Each sentence is a very 
Proteus. We now and again see a face that recalls something 
of several persons seen in bygone days; but which of all these 
the face is like, we cannot tell. Such are the sentences of 
writings of the class to which the Epistle to Diognetus belongs. 
The fact is that these writings are parodies—in Stephens’ 
sense—from the beginning to the end. Now and then they 
offend by burlesques—parodies in our more usual meaning—of 
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sacred, or, at any rate, grave matters. Often their writers 
reverse this, and write a grave sentence in such a way that the 
passage from which they copy becomes a burlesque on their 
own sentence. We have a notable instance of this last in 
Diognet. ix., where a passage? which has won universal admira- 
tion is so written that a somewhat extravagant passage on the 
Virgin Mary, in a homily of John of Damascus, reads very 
like a parody of the epistle. The idea of this kind of parody 
would probably be taken from the Homero-Centones, ascribed 
to Eudocia, the wife of Theodosius 11. This poem deals with 
the gravest subjects,—the fate of man, the incidents in the 
life of our Lord, the resurrection, etc.,—and is entirely taken 
out of Homer, and composed in the fashion which Stephens 
has already described to us. Eudocia’s poem is discussed at 
great length in the second part of the Parodie Morales ; and 
the Homeric sources of a considerable portion of it are pointed 
out. 

Stephens’ reference to Proteus, in connection with his 
parodies, is made the more interesting from the circumstance 
that, after tracking the Epistle and some other writings from 
author to author, and from treatise to treatise, we at last traced 
them, one and all, to the account of the life and death of 
Peregrinus Proteus, which is given in the De Morte Peregrini, 
commonly ascribed to Lucian, This narrative can hardly be 
by Lucian; and we shall see presently how curiously the 
writings which we have in view seem indebted to the very 
sentences, pages, or histories to which Peregrinus appears also 
to be indebted, the materials used by the one being used per-_ 
haps by some of the others, or perhaps by all of them, but in 
different ways. That Stephens had perfect knowledge of this 


1 OIN tuvnoindxnoty, AAG tmaxpobduncev, avTos Tov Idiov Uidv amedoTO AUTpOY Lrtp 
TOY KUKDY. .. w THE YAuxsing aYTHAAUYHS, BD THs aVekiendorov DnuoUpyias, w TAY 
dapoodounray evepysoiay, Diognet. ix. Comp. xal ye 6 Kupis sicnnovoey abray, 6 
Turns eis eAtoy, Bpwdds Ot els dpyny, ods rHyv xupiaivuov Mapiay Avcpov oUTrws ayAaoy 
wah psyaropuis avr) rus Kias, . . . @ ris sbepysoins! & ris wsyurodupeas!... a 
ong arrays cay xperrowévwv, Hom. ii. in Nat. B. V. Mar. v. p. 852, with as 
REidyaoros 1 Snusovpyiaz in p. 851. The whole passage as it stands in the epistle 
is most carefully built up. In almost every word the writer is ‘“‘looking at” 
some passage more or less illustrative of his main thought. Other coincidences 
—in other parts of the epistle—with the passages so ‘‘looked at” prove the 
obligation, and the whole is an excellent and elaborate illustration of Stephens’ 
description of his own parodies, 
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fact, and that his reference to Proteus is an allusion to it, we 
shall hereafter see abundant reason for believing. 

(3.) In his preface to Parodie Morales, Stephens quotes 
certain lines expressing the admiration which was felt when 
Kcho was first heard. He says: “ Hic ex variis Homeri locis 
excerptos videmus versus, qui quum ad valde diversos apud 
eum sermones pertineant, sic ad unum eundemque sunt hic 
aptati, ut plerique qui illos esse Homericos ignorent, non per 
abusum ita usurpari, sed hunc primum et verum esse illorum 
usum sint credituri.’-—P. 9. The same may be said of the 
poems of Eudocia and of other such like poetry. If any one, 
being ignorant of Homer, were to maintain that Eudocia’s 
poetry was purely from her own brain, our course would be 
that which Stephens takes. We should produce the lines of 
Homer to which Eudocia was indebted. We should contend 
that the coincidences between her lines and Homer’s were very 
numerous, and some of them very remarkable; and that the 
theory of accidental coincidence could not possibly hold. There 
would be no difficulty in this, for such poetry as Eudocia’s is 
avowedly Homeric. We could give back to Homer the half 
lines, phrases, and words taken from him. About some words 
and phrases used several times by Homer there would be a 
momentary difficulty,—we should hesitate as to which out, of 
several places we ought to assign them. We should therefore 
look at each place to see what other borrowed words or phrases 
we could observe in the near neighbourhood which would seem 
to indicate that Eudocia’s eye had passed that way. Our 
evidence from first to last would consist of verbal coincidences. 
For every line of Eudocia’s poetry these would be found. 

Now it will follow from this, that if the Epistle to Diognetus 
and the other writings which are in our thoughts have been 
written, as we assert that they have, on the principles which 
Stephens has marked out for the composition of the various 
kinds of parody which he describes, then an immense number 
of verbal coincidences will be found between them and the 
authors who, in these writings, take the place of Homer. This 
is exactly what is found in the case of the writings with which 
we deal. Their sentences can be reconstructed out of other 
authors, just as Eudocia’s lines out of Homer’s. The argument 
is the same in both cases. These verbal coincidences, we con- 
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tend, are too numerous, and some of them too remarkable, to 
permit us to suppose that they can as a whole have arisen 
accidentally. One thing, however, must be noted: any six 
lines of Eudocia’s poetry, when carefully analysed, will suffice 
+o show the character of the whole. The use of Homer was 
not expressly concealed. In our writings the use of other 
authors was very carefully hidden. We cannot, therefore, 
deal with them in the same summary fashion as we can with 
the Homeric parodies. We shall expect to meet with verbal 
coincidences at every turn, but we shall not expect many of 
these to be of that decisive stamp which at once proves 
Eudocia’s lines to be in truth Homer’s. In the writings with 
which we deal it is necessary to take account of the force of 
cumulative evidence. This is needless in the case of the 
Homeric! parodies. In short, we must not expect to find 
detached pieces of evidence which would at once, without 
further inquiry, have proved our writings frauds. on the day 
they were first published. 


1 There are also in existence Centones Virgiliani. Disraeli’s Our. Lit. gives 
some interesting information in the chapter on Parodies, as also in that on 
Literary Follies, among which the compositions spoken of above are classed. 
The author says: ‘‘A Cento primarily signifies a cloak made of patches. In 
poetry it denotes a work wholly composed of verses or passages promiscu- 
ously taken from other authors, only disposed in a new form or order, so as to 
compose a new work and a new meaning. Ausonius has laid down the rules to 
be observed in composing Centos. ‘The pieces may be taken either from the same 
poet or from several ; and the verses may be either taken entire, or divided into 
two—one half to be connected with another half taken elsewhere ; but two verses 
are never to be taken together. Agreeable to these rules he has made a pleasant 
nuptial Cento from Virgil,” Lit. Foll. It is worth observing that the Editio 
Princeps of Ausonius’ writings, together with the Probe Centones, was pub- 
lished in 1472. It is fair to conclude that the subject of parodial writing was 
beginning to excite some interest. The poems of Calpurnius, which, if not 
written upon Ausonius’ plan, are at any rate greatly indebted to many of the 
Latin poets, were added to the above-named volume, perhaps for. this reason. 
Stephens was the first to call public attention to the subject. 


CHAPTER IIT. 
COINCIDENCES. 


Ww* shall now give a few examples of the coincidences 

which we have found. They will indeed come before 
-us hereafter in the course of our inquiry, and we shall then 
see the way in which they are found, which is a matter to be 
taken into consideration in estimating their value. Our coinci- 
dences are, however, far too numerous to permit of a close 
examination of each as we come upon it; it may be well, there- 
fore, to select a few for more particular investigation. For the 
sake of considering their collective as well as their individual 
weight, we shall take them all from one document. 

§ 1. (1.) In Clem. Rom. i. 1 is the expression: émauaayarous 
suugopas. “Esaadanaos is, of course, a.common enough word ; 
but we know of only two other examples of the complete 
expression. One is found in the scholiast on Lycophron, 243 
(p. 49, Canter.), the other in Euseb. 7. E. 1. 8, p. 24: aig 
xuTe TOY olnov eredArHAoIs ovwopais. Clement has ra zara 
z0y oizov lower down in the same § 1. 

(2.) In Clem. i. 2 we find 4dsov dsddvres 7 AnwBcvorres. 
“ Doubtless,” Lightfoot! remarks, ‘‘a reference to our Lord’s 
words recorded Acts xx. 35: muxcpibv tori wadrov Osdovas 7; 
AawBdvey.” Lightfoot goes on to show that “maxims similarly 
expressed had been uttered” by the Epicureans, quoting Plut. 
Mor. p. 778 C: ’Exixoupos rod eb reéoyew ro eb roseiy ov wovov 
HOAMOV KAA wad HOsov civakd Qyot. Lower down, in the same 
section, Clement writes: éai réon uyaborosin, éromnos cig ray 
Zpyov coyacbov, from Titus iii. 1. We have seen that Stephens, 
by the use of a single word, “looked at” a passage in Cicero, 
De Senect. Does the %dsov of Clement in like manner look at 
the saying of Epicurus as quoted by Plutarch? It may be 
accidental, no doubt. Is it accidental? It is at any rate re- 
markable that Plutarch has on the same page, 778, some words 


1 §. Clement of Rome, London and Cambridge, 1869; S. Clement of Rome, 
an Appendix, London, 1877. 
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just as parallel to Clement’s second reference as Epicurus 
say ing is to Clement’s first. Plutarch writes: rovs oY pry ove es 
ob ouvoreres TOY PidoooPay Dixccusorepovs ToLovas xh LET phMTEpOUS 
zai rpobvwworépous eg 70 ev wrosiv. Compare these last words 
with Clement’s second quotation. Plutarch, moreover, im- 
mediately above writes: roig sepsDow aida nob Tiuqy cob OnE 
vewoussy. With the two passages of Plutarch compare vT0- 
FLO O[LEVOL Tors ny oupsevors Day wok THLqY rH) nabnnovocy omove- 
Wovres TOG Tap vuiv mpsoBuTEposs’ VEOS TE ETP, H.T-A., Ep. ia. 
Compare, further, with Clement and Plutarch: 671 ¢rosmol éore 
cig evroliny Osa cvgxovoay (cf. Clement’s zabqxovcuy), Ignat. 
Polyc. 1; Ogdovew yop viv eb rpc&ooew Oeds eroswos ekg FO 
rapacyeiv, Smyrn. 113 érosmorepor yop ceeurov Aéyes 0 Kipsos ets 
0 Oidovas TOD aitodyros, Clem. ii. 15 (vid. infra, c. iv. 2). 

It will not be denied that the two sets of coincidences, the 
first with Eusebius and the second with Plutarch, are what we 
should expect to find if Clement’s Epistle were written upon 
the method we have set forth. 

(3.) In Ep. i. 36, Clement writes: é 7 elpowey 0 owrnpsov 
juav Inoobv Xpiorov... rov rpoorarny xak onbov 775 cKobevelus 
jay. Compare fg (vocov) o& rpoorarny owrnpa T , was, OvYOY 
ecevplozxouev, Soph. Cid. R. 303. This looks as though the 
word zpocrarys had excited some little attention. It will come 
before us again when we compare Clement’s Epistles with De 
Morte Peregrini, where the word is found. Meanwhile see the 
next coincidence (vid. cc. vi. vil.). 

(4.) In Ep. i. 5, Clement calls S. Peter and S. Paul ove 
avabovs amoororous. The epithet has attracted some attention. 
Lightfoot (Addenda, p.406) says: “ Harnack appositely quotes 
Clem. Hom. i. 16: 0 0 cyabos [lérpos rpoorndgous, x.7.A.” The 
reference is a just one. In § 19, the writer of the homily says : 
Tov fuev ovy Boydov civdpa rov wAndy mpodarny Aeon, 06 [wov0g 
Quricas puyas avdoarav divaras, wor cv curois OPburwmois 
Ournb7jves nuwos evidelv TIS cekaviov owrnpias rq Oddv. Compare 
avTN 1] 0005, ayumnrol, & 7h ELpomey +O cwrnpsov jar ’ Inoody 
Xpiorov Tov apysepece Trav rpoohopay nuar, rov wpoorarny xe 
Bonbor rig caobereias nuaiv. Osc robTOV cereviowme cig ra Udy TOY 
ovpavay’ O16 rovTov evorrpiCouebee ry kmmboy nob vrEpTaryD 
Ow aevrov’ bie robTOV jrewy Anon Hua ob ODOaAWol TAG xoepdsaes* 
Oi TOUTOV 7 HOUVETOS HOI eoxOTALEYY DscevOLHe MeV CLYGOKADEL Eig 
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70 bavuaoroy adrod ac, Clem. i. 36. Still more “ appositely,” 
however, we may quote Oyr. Jer. Cat, vi. 15: TUPUTEMOLEYNS 
Oe r75 rAcINS, Hyadav Evvwpis Siopbodros ro rraiopwe, [lérpos xe 
Tladaos rapauyevromevos, of r736° Exxdnoias xpoorercs. 

The word zpoorarng is made of considerable importance by 
Photius’ animadversions. He says (of Clement): c&pysepea 
wab xpoorarny tov Kopsov jwav Iycody eovowcZav ovde ras 
Osompersic nal vurbyroripas apyxe rep adrod Paves, Bibl. 
126. It is noteworthy that Cyril’s is the earliest Christian 
use of the word which is in any sort parallel to Clement’s.. The 
preceding coincidence suggests that an interest was felt in the 
word. The indications here are in the same direction. Does 
it not look as though Cyril’s use of the word had been ex- 
amined and e&yabos borrowed, and as though, in like manner, 
from the homily had been taken (oy60¢, with somewhat 
more? Any way, the double set of coincidences aptly 
illustrates our theory. 

(5.) In Ep. i. 12, Clement speaks of Rahab and the spies 
(xuraoxomrwr) ; presently he uses the word guards. Diodorus 
Siculus (xvii. 33) begins a chapter, which might easily sug- 
gest the scriptural account of the taking of Jericho, with 
zaruczoray. He, too, presently uses gvaaAaue. We shall see 
hereafter that Clement has a great many coincidences with 
Diodorus in the immediate neighbourhood of e. 33. 

(6.) In the same § 12, Clement applies vxepaov, and presently 
orévyos, to Rahab’s dwelling. The narrative as given in Josh. ii. 
requires the word d¢wa, which is there found. In Evang. Thom. 
ix. p. 142 (Tisch. 1853), dae, varepaov, oréyov are all used, and 
they are followed presently by gaarcarns. This last word is 
applied to a part of a bedstead. The only other use of it that 
we have been able to find is by Aquila (Isa. iii. 4), where it 
means “an exchanger.” Compare with Clement’s évaaadé, 
which must be taken in the “strange” sense of “ ‘crosswise,’ 
1.é@. in an opposite direction,’ ” Light. Add. P- 412, vid. c. v. 

(7.) Clem. Ep. i219: 70 romresvoppovavy nuh TO vmobees Osa 57S 
vranons ov poovov Ns HAAG nO ro 0 muy yeveds Berrious 
ETONTEV, TOUS Fé nur udesauevoug TO hoysee avroo éy Pow woh 
wanbete. Compare weph rumewoppoabyns n0h xavodoz ions. hayos. 
te ” Amiryevov TOY [anh woeT ude UEVOY TO TOS TUVTUS VTOES HL 
zovaro, 2.7. Sym. Metaph, Serm. xx..1, p. 979 (quoting 
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Basil, Ps. xi. p. 193), with zaradeEdwevos ra syxrAnmara, nov 
poy «And% 4, Only twelve lines below, but in another extract 
from Basil. The aptness of the parallel cannot be questioned. 

It is, however, made still more noteworthy from another 
circumstance. Canon Lightfoot (Addenda, p. 418) writes: 
“79 vmr0dess, ‘submissiveness,’ ‘subordination’ This seems to 
be the meaning of the word, which is very rare in the positive 
though common in the comparative: vzodséorep0g; see Epiphan. 
Her, \xxvii. 14: 70 vrodets nal HrAurrapévor, a passage pointed 
out to me by Bensly. Accordingly, in the Syriac it is rendered 
diminutio et demissio.” (Lightfoot, in his Addenda, gives 
the variations found in the Syriac version of Olement’s 
Epistles.) Nothing can well be stranger than that the 
Syriac version should be in close contact with Epiphanius, 
while the Greek is in equally close contact with Basil. If it 
were lawful to take a late date for Clement’s Epistle, one 
would suppose that a scholarly interest had been taken in 7é 
vrobdeés. See c. vi., where the word comes up again. 

(8.) In the same § 19, Clement writes: Bodrnwe: vonowper 
TAS wopynros vEdpyEs Tpos TAacHY TI xTiow adrod, with rf» 
Aesroupyiay’ avrav ampooxorws éxiréovow shortly afterwards in 
§ 205 and in § 61: wndéy wavriovméevous rH beAgmarl cov ois d0e, 
Kips... sic +0 dsérew cedrovs rv dxd cod dedoukrmy abdroic 
iyewoview wxpooxirws. Compare ypq d8... xepi Ozod ra 
VUYTLODINEVOL, OooV Exh TH AECL, OLWOAOYEIr, uo) vosiv. Oflov, xarcs 
Tos woes mporgrbes cork ray delav Qoow cryecbyy, roel aopynroy, 
wok Osecoley Oworoyeiv, with BovAnwe ... nel obras &xpooxorms 
evrevgoueba. reais I papaig just below, Basil in Is. Procem. 5, 
p. 881.2 We are not aware of any other example of the use 
of the word arpocxorws. 

Here again the double coincidence of Clement with Basil in 
the word arpocxéras is suggestive. 

(9.) In Clem. Ep. i. 20 is the word Oiryoorurovon. It 
is not a very common one. It is found in Stobeus, Flor. 


1 Aviuay oraduol xnark cov YDuov xaspov why Asin. d. @. 2. CE. ody) adverts cia 
Atiroupyinag mvsdiwara x.¢.r2., Heb. i. 14. The origin of the joke—for it is nothing 
else—will be shown hereafter. See Diod. Sic. iii. 16. 

2 P. 380, tx cits xpds ray Oedy ePodpordrns tvarsvicews, and in the same sentence 
xal rors bPbarmods ris spurns Simvolyovres sig xaravonciw dy Bovrcras beopdrwy, 
Compare drsvicwmey eis xdy martpe . . . tuBripamey rois Gupoccory ths Luis eis od 
paxpobumoy airod Bovanwe, still in Clement’s short § 19. ; 
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xliii. 21, p. 83 (Meineke), in a fragment of Eurip. Antig. If 
any one should choose to conjecture that the word is taken 
from that source, he will find in the same place of Stobeus 
very excellent support for his opinion. The preceding extract 
in Stobzeus is a fragment from Eurip. ol., which Lightfoot 
points out to be used by Clement in Ep. i. 37. The latter 
part of the fragment, which Lightfoot shows to be used in 
§ 38, is found only in Stobeeus. Above this fragment in 
Stobeeus is an extract of only three lines. We then find some 
lines from Sophocles’ Ajax. Clement’s editors point out that 
those very lines are used in § 37,1 and in the very sentence 
in which the fragment from Euripides is used. The words 
in § 37, common to Clement, with Sophocles and Euripides, 
Canon Lightfoot prints as being quotations. 

It is impossible to suppose that the two passages had become 
linked together in the mind of Stobeus by means of Clement’s 
Epistle; for not even once, so far as we can find, does he quote 
any Christian writer. We are driven to the conclusion that 
the remarkable coincidence we have just pointed out is acci- 
dental,—which seems an unreasonable conclusion,—or else that 
Clement’s Epistle is not so early as it has been commonly 
supposed to be. 


1In Ep. i. 37, Clement says: of weydro dia rav winpav ob ddvavras sivas, ore 
oi sxpol Dina Trav meyhduwy’ oiyupucls ris tory ty Tuo, wal ty rodros ypnors, and in 
§ 38: 6 rAcdois txincopnytirw TH araxa, 6 Dt rrwyos sdxupioritw Ty Ow, drs 
2dwxev adeg, x.7.A. On the first of these Lightfoot says: ‘‘See Soph. Aj. 158 
(quoted by Jacobson) : xairo: cpixpol meydrwy ycupis ohaurspoy rdpyov pin wérovras, 
w.7.A., and on’ cbyxpucis, x.7.2. ‘This seems to be a reference to Eurip. Hol. 2: 
GAN tors Tig obyxnpucis aor tye xaras, for Euripides is there speaking of the 
mutual co-operation of rich and poor.” On the passage from § 38 he writes: 
“See Eurip. Fragm. Wol. 2: & wn yap iors rp wtynts, rrodais Bidwa' & d of 
Trovrovvres ov nexrhucda, roiow mévnor xpamsvor Anpauzba, The resemblance here 
confirms the conjecture that in the earlier passage Clement has the words of 
Euripides in his mind.” Two lines of the fragment (but not those used in § 38) 
are quoted three times by Plutarch. There are some indications from which it 
might be argued that all three of these were consulted by the writer of the 
epistle. The lines are found in Mor. p. 25. Immediately above them we 
observe 2» xzow used by Clement in the same sentence as the lines in § 37 (see 
above) ; in the following sentence in Plutarch is xpiras, Clement uses the exact 
word directly in § 37. In Mor. p. 369, the lines are found again, and in the 
next sentence inyupav xa) duockarciaray, obn tv Adbyoss [dvor. Clement, in § 38, 
where he is using the latter part of the fragment, writes: ¢ izycupds mn arnwsrsiras 
xiv zedevy, followed directly by «% ty Adyos. *Acdevy is exactly found in Mor. p. 
474, where the lines are used for the third time by Plutarch. 
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We have not brought these coincidences forward, however, 
at this point for the sake of their bearing upon the question of 
the genuineness, or otherwise, of Clement’s Epistle. This is not 
the question immediately before us. We have wished to give 
at the outset of our investigations some proof that coinci- 
dences — selected, not as being the strongest that could be 
given, but for their representative character —can be pro- 
duced out of the group of writings which we examine, which 
do seem on the face of them to bear out the theory of com- 
position which we have already set forth. It can hardly be 
denied that they do.. There is upon the face of them—if they 
be not accidental—a seeming interest in words, and in the 
grouping of words. Stephens (Par. Mor. pt. ii. p. 11) describes 
the two poems of Homer as supplying “amplam rerum et ver- 
borum sylvam” for the purposes of Eudocia and other parodists. 
The coincidences we have just produced—if they are not acci- 
dental—certainly do look as though the writer regarded the 
books with which he deals as “sylvas,” from which to take not 
plants and slips, instinct with original life, to be transplanted 
into his own borders, but timber, to be cut, and carved, and 
polished by him at his pleasure. 

We have taken the foregoing coincidences, all of them, 
from Clement’s Ep. i., for the sake of the support which they 
mutually give to one another. It must be allowed that their 
value is immensely increased by the fact that they concern one 
and the same writing. 

We, of course, admit that the first of our coincidences, that 
of Clement’s i. 1 with Eusebius, might accidentally arise. 
The question, however, which the critic will ask, is not whether 
a particular coincidence may be accidental, but whether it is. 
To this question, the other coincidences give a cumulative as 
well as an individual answer. We cannot afford to be insen- 
sible to the force of cumulative evidence. 

The Epistle to Diognetus would equally as well have served 
our purpose as Clement’s Hp. i. We selected Clement be- 
cause we do not for one moment wish to conceal the fact that 
we include his epistle in the group of writings which we 
believe to be utterly fraudulent. Knowing what we know, or 
think we know, it would not be fair dealing to keep this fact 
in reserve. We wish to have the whole matter discussed on 
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its merits. We are quite prepared to find that there are 
some persons whose minds are so made up on the question 
of the genuineness of Clement’s Ep. i. that they will be 
unable to give our arguments any Patient hearing. But 
there are also men of calmer minds who will inquire what 
the meaning is of the facts we bring forward, and without 
prejudice or passion consider whether it is conceivable that 
mere ingenuity can build up a charge of fraud, so elaborate 
as ours will be found to be, on the basis only of accidental 
coincidences. 

§ 2. We shall now take a verbal coincidence, again with 
Clement, which will lead us to the subject of our immediate 
inquiry, Lucian’s De Morte Peregrini, and also give us an 
example of one of those specially curious class of coincidences 
in which a number of writings meet together in the pages of 
an author of whom, as of one another, they are supposed to 
be wholly independent. 

In Ep. i. 58, it is said: EAAbyiwos earees cig Tov HApsOmov rav 
cacowevay. Lightfoot remarks that €AAdyiwos is “used here, 
as in § 57, for those who have a place among the elect of 
God;” and he says: “Comp. Plato, Phileb. 17 Ei: ov% éano- 
yiwov ovd evapsdmov.” The four next words are necessary to 
show the coincidence with Clement: &s obz sig cepsOwov 2.7-A. 
From this we may’ gather that Clement felt some interest 
in éAAoyiwoc. He uses the same word, but in a somewhat 
different sense, in §§ 44, 62. In § 44 he writes: dsadeZavros 
eTEpos Bedonywora[ueron avopes zy Aerroupy/iay avrav. Tovs ovy 
naracrabaraus vm éexelvav 7 poerangy vg! erepay sAAoy lay 
avopav, and in § 62: tAroyimmarerois nui bynexvQoow (see note, 
p- 29) ¢ig ra haysee r7¢ wabdelus ToD Mov. Cf. Philo, Vit. Mos. 
i. 48, p. 123: we 04 r16 choy ia xpopnray yeyovas wok paney 
civev xpno ev slabas mparresy 0 woupeen iy, vmravedvero AEyav ovx 
emirperrely avra Buds Ce 70 Osiov. eek ob [ee nnoures emouviercey 
Cm PUAT Os. mpos Boerintoc: erepos 08 evdve éxl ry avry ypelay eyesp0- 
rovovvre ray doxswwrepar, x.7.A. Philo thus, out of the same 
passage, supplies a parallel for two places in which aie 
uses AAoyiuos. Unless we fall back upon “ accident,” 
must needs confess that Clement’s sentences are concocted Bes 
of Philo and also out of Plato. Can this be the work of 
the Clement of Rome? For further illustration we may add 
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from Philo: ro piv xporepa revere, cimer, toch Aoyiae week 
xpnowol, p. 127. 

(1.) We shall now give some coincidences with the same 
pages of Philo out of five other writings. The sentence 
immediately above that first given from Philo begins thus: 
tml rodrov ekereume Tav Eruipay tives (p. 122); and presently, 
as we have seen, we find éyesporovonrro and diyyotmevos. Com- 
pare zai riveg eal robrw (robrw», v.l.), rpeoBevTas ray Eraipar 
evesporovnos, Lucian, Peregrin. 41, with diyouévov just below. 

(2.) On the same p. 122, Philo writes: cuwmdaxels 02 ov 
POS Mynerernrous nok Cymonnrous eyva TAY WaYNY ODT, KAA 
QOANTAS TOAEAY CeNTTHTOUS TH BVT, OF TPO LinpoD TOAAGK wma 
wsycra mopuyabiourro, comarav KAnjy nok Dpovnwa Oscevoias 
nar operns orbos emideEcwevos, with ra xpara trav obrwy 
in the next sentence. Compare oreQavovobw 62 0 wey dpopnsnos 
abrnrns erhadov mapsrbav, 4 immov: 0 0& Ta Bupvrepa coxa, 
TUdPw TUMTAUHELS | HLPKTH, 0 eye OonWEpas mpaTTM, Weyoy KOAOY 
aOnoneyns wos TAS Toyns. Philostr. Vit. Soph. (Herodes) ii. 7. 
Compare further with both: 671 &0¢ jy Toit “Pawaiav orpaso- 
ToS, wind O OTpurNnyoS AUTH, OdY uDTOIS MaYNn Ths TEAS 
Tov Tohswion ovmrcnsic, vip rovs suxsoysAious trav eyOpav 
BDulvero CLVEAa@y, iumEperopa avTOY CevceryopEbe nar mrOoxuASI, 
6 gos Baoirée. An excerpt from Diodorus Siculus, Photius, 
Bibl. 244, p. 891. Philo immediately above the sentence 
given above has éyépayv, Baciréa, cverav, guBaror. This last 
word is exactly found in Photius a few lines above. 

(3.) We quoted above from Philo, p. 127: Adyie zal 
xpnowok After two lines we find guackaobus; on p. 126: 
Koneras sveynav; on p. 124: waxpay a&mrodywiny. Compare 
Durdzucbus rov roroy rov eveynbvree rov Oiwoppoy with ov 
vpnowov and +o Adysov in the next line; and with poxpay 
amodnuwiay eleven lines below, and after a few lines Bapéws 
eveyneiv. Excerpt (on hermaphrodites) from Diodorus Siculus, 
Photius, Bibl. 244, p. 377. 

(4.) Philo writes in p. 125: eel 0 Aédyos eoryov early aura. 
Compare O71 ras Abyos abrod epyov eoriv eroswor, Evang. 
Thom. A, 17, p. 147. 

(5.) Philo is here speaking of Balak and Balaam, and the 
sin into which the prophet led the children of Israel, and of 
the act of Phinehas. On p. 124 he writes: 7% 62 dorepaiy . 


* 2 
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0 Burdung .. . ornrny ovvédamer Mptadas Sasoriov tiv (77 
vorep. and daswov. in Philostratus, a few lines below the passage 
given above); on p. 128: sopveim xesmévovg dvehav with 
dobeions 6 c&deiag in the next sentence. Presently, on same 
page: ray wo rod’ yévovg. Lower down, on same page: 7d 
TOPO [Le .. . KVEAOYTES, TO ky iaowe Tod edvous, all in same 
sentence. Presently, in the beginning of p- 129: zerpa- 
mioxhions 0& Duct wpos rois Osomuplois cvospedivees whee Awepc. 
Compare 3 Mace. vii. 10: zovg &% rod yévoug; in ver. 11: rove 
yuorpos evensv ra bein mrapueByxoras; in ver. 12: Owxev 
cvroic adesay ; in ver. 14: rav wemsraowevay Owochy ... xed werd 
Tapuocerywatioway cvipouy; in ver. 15: éxeivn 02 7H ywepy 
civeihoy Urep TOUS TpIAxOcIOUS KVOpas; in ver. 20: By orfAn... 
xabsopvourvres. The close of the third book of Maccabees 
describes how the plans of Ptolemy Philopator were defeated ; 
how the people prayed the king to suffer them to take ven- 
geance on those of their nation who had broken God’s 
commands; how, permission being granted to them, they slew 
300, and then with great joy kept a solemn feast. 

We do not lay stress on the things which we have now 
pointed out in themselves alone, but on the singular fact that 
they are all here found together in Philo, and that the five 
writings, Clement’s Epistle, Lucian’s Peregrin., Philostratus, 

it. Her., Photius, Bibl. 244 (two excerpts), the Evang. 
Thom., and 3 Macce., to which the coincidences pointed out 
relate, are all closely connected together, as we shall see here- 
after. We shall find many coincidences of the same kind as 
this, and we must bear in mind here again their cumulative 
force. 


1 Tn the next line Philo has wars xexupsru tis rd tapos. Comp. Clement’s 
tynexuPoow cis re ASyia, quoted on p. 27. 


CHAPTER IY, 
DE MORTE PEREGRINI. 


E must now pay particular attention to the treatise 

De Morte Peregrini, to which Philo, to whom we went 

for the purpose of comparing his use of éAddysjwos with that 
of Clement, has introduced us. 

§ 1. The story of Proteus Peregrinus, as Lucian tells it, is 
on this wise. ' 

Happening to pass by the gymnasium at Elis, he heard a 
cynic, by name Theagenes, railing at all the world in general, 
and in particular at those persons who accused Proteus of 
vainglory ; for, he said, had not Hercules done the like, and 
had not Empedocles jumped into the crater? Lucian inquired 
what all this might mean, and he was told that Proteus 
intended to burn himself at Olympia. Theagenes left off 
speaking, and, bathed in tears and pulling his hair (but not 
too hard), was carried away by his friends. 

Another orator, whose name is not given, immediately 
mounted the rostrum. 

Theagenes, he said, had concluded his oration with the 
tears of Heraclitus, but he would begin his with the laughter 
of Democritus. And then he laughed until his laughter 
became contagious, and Lucian and the rest joined him. 

The orator then went on to tell what he knew, or had 
heard, about the image of deity (Proteus) of whom Theagenes 
was so enamoured, In his early days, he said, Proteus had 
been taken in adultery, and compelled to undergo the usual 
punishment thereof. Not content with scandalous things of 
that kind, he had, so the story went, been guilty of killing his 
father. After that exploit he had to leave his native city, 
and to wander from place to place. Being in Palestine, he 
became a Christian, and so rapidly surpassed his teachers, that 
presently he became their president (xpoorérys). It happened, 
however, that he was thrown into prison for introducing new 
mysteries, just as the Crucified One, the object of Christian 
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worship, had done before him. This was a fine thing, the 
orator said, for Proteus, and greatly ministered to his thirst 
for fame. The Christians flocked to his assistance, and he 
soon amassed a large sum of money. The governor of Syria, 
however, saw that this imprisonment only ministered to 
Proteus’ vainglory, and so after a trial he let him 20. 
Proteus then, the orator proceeded, returned home, only to 
find, however, that his crimes were not forgotten. He there- 
fore let his beard grow, and assumed the garb of a cynic 
philosopher, and declared that he gave all his property to the 
people of Parium. This made him a fine fellow, but, of 
course, reduced him to poverty. Proteus therefore started 
a second time on his travels. At first, he threw himself upon 
the charity of the Christians, but presently ruined himself 
with them by eating forbidden things. In his distress he 
begged of the emperor to be allowed to recall his generous 
gift to Parium, which was, of course, refused. 

Proteus then started on a third journey, this time to Aga- 

thobulus, an Egyptian philosopher. There, the orator said, he 
shaved half his head, and daubed himself with mud, and behaved 
in a most obscene and ridiculous fashion, and certainly suc- 
ceeded in gaining the credit of being a most extraordinary fellow. 
From Egypt he went to Italy, where at once he began to 
abuse everybody, and specially the emperor, the meekest of 
Sanna aber, he behaved in such a way, that it at 
last became necessary to tell him that philosophers of his 
stamp were not wanted at Rome. He turned this dismissal 
to profit, however. Epictetus and others had been dismissed 
for plain speaking, and why not Proteus? 

Thence he went to Greece, to Elis, and, of course, took to 
railing. This time he fell foul of that excellent man (Herodes 
Atticus) who, at his own expense, brought water to Olympia, 
to the great relief of the spectators at the Olympic games. 
As, however, he was at that moment drinking the said water, 
his language was considered intolerable, and he was obliged 
once more to take himself off. And back Proteus had come, 
the orator said, at the‘next Olympiad; but as the people had 
found him out, and had become accustomed to his tricks, he 
had determined, by way of novelty, that he would burn him- 
self alive. Doubtless he had made a convenient and safe 
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receptacle for himself in the midst of the funeral pile, 
Proteus wanted, he supposed, to change his name, and take 
that of Phcenix, that well-known bird. Theagenes, the orator 
proceeded, had given them some Sibylline verses about that 
same Proteus. He would match them, he said, with one of 
Bacis’ oracular utterances. The fox cubs, they heard from 
Bacis, were to follow this precious cynic to the flames. Was 
Bacis a worse soothsayer than the sibyl? Would it not be 
well if Proteus’ admirable friends would volatilize (eaepaoouss) 
themselves? That was, he thought, their term for burning. 
As the people began to exclaim, “ Let them be burned, for 
they are worthy of the fire,” the orator stepped down laughing. 
Lucian then went on to Olympia to see the end, for the 
“ye thing gave him infinite amusement. He found Proteus 
utt¢ring his own funeral oration, recounting his great deeds, 
and saying that he wished to put a golden crown, or finish, to 
a golden life, and die like Heracles, and mingle with the air; 
that he would teach men to despise death, and that he hoped 
that every man would be his Philoctetes. When Proteus 
had finished, the more foolish of his audience urged him (as he 
had hoped) to save his precious life in pity to the Greeks. 
The more manly folk, however, bade him to fulfil his purpose. 
You will imagine how I laughed, says Lucian, when his cheek 
grew deadly pale; and when, from fear, he was obliged to 
cease speaking, no one could pity such a vainglorious fool. 
Lucian then describes the closing scene. The funeral pile 
was prepared, and the moon, as was fitting, shone out upon the 
noble deed, and Proteus appeared, torch in hand. With him 
was Theagenes, also armed with a torch; and right well he 
played the second part in the comedy. They fired the pile 
from either side. Proteus then—and note this well, Lucian 
says—divested himself of his wallet, and cloak, and Heraclean 
club, and stood forth in an unquestionably dirty shirt; then 
casting frankincense into the fire, and facing the south, and 
breathing a prayer to his maternal and paternal gods, he sprang 
into the flames, and was seen no more. As Proteus named the 
paternal deities, I remembered that murder of his, and could no 
longer contain my laughter, Lucian remarks. 
As Lucian was returning, he met people on the road 
pressing forward to be in time for the spectacle, which they 
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thought would have taken place in the early morning in 
honour of the rising sun, after the manner of the Brahmins. 
Some went on to secure a relic (AgéLecvov) ; others. returned, 
and eagerly inquired of him what had happened. To the 
more intelligent of these inquirers Lucian told the truth ; but 
for the simple souls that stood open-mouthed to hear the tale, 
he added, he says, sundry embellishments of his own. For 
their benefit he introduced an earthquake, and made a vulture 
fly up from the midst of the flames. He amused himself 
mightily at the horror which they displayed, and at the way 
in which some of them quietly adopted his inventions, and 
' spoke of them as facts within their own knowledge. He adds 
that Proteus had before his death sent letters to divers cities 
of repute, and commissioned some of his associates to act as 
messengers from the shades below, and that he was sure that 
the cities which had been so honoured would erect statues to 
his memory. 

Such, he says, was the end of the ill-fated Proteus, who had 
lived only for fame, the enjoyment of which he reaped by the 
very death which gave it to him. 

To make Chronius, to whom he was writing, laugh the 
more, Lucian adds something further. He reminds his friend 
of what he (Lucian) had once told him of a voyage from 
Troas, in which he had been privileged to have Proteus as 
his companion, when Proteus showed his luxurious sensual 
habits, and also his miserable cowardice, in that when the 
storm overtook them this fine fellow went below and blubbered 
with the women. About nine days before ‘his death, Lucian 
says, Proteus having oyer-eaten himself, and made himself 
very sick, fell ill of a fever. Alexander, the physician, was 
sent for, who found him, consumed with fever, rolling on the 
floor in agony, and asking for a little cold water. The 
physician refused the request. He reminded Proteus that 
he had desired death, and told him that death had now come 
of its own accord to his door, and that there was now no 
necessity for the fire. Proteus replied that such a death was 
much too common for him. Lucian had this story from 
Alexander; but he says that he himself saw Proteus only a 
few days before his death rubbing some ointment on his eyes 
till they watered again. It was, he says, as if a man who was 

Cc 
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going to the cross should trouble himself about an ailment to 
his finger. Laugh, my friend, he adds, and most of all laugh 
at those who admire Proteus. 

Such is Lucian’s account of the life and death of Proteus 
Peregrinus. How much of it is true? When he tells us that 
he embellished the story for the benefit of some persons who, 
he thought, would believe him, one cannot help suspecting 
that there is more of satire than meets the eye; and that, 
though there may be some small modicum of truth, we may 
believe as much or as little of the general narrative as we 
please. At any rate, the conclusion of the account is hardly 
consistent with the beginning, where Lucian says distinctly 
that he was passing the gymnasium at Elis when he happened 
to hear of Proteus’ purpose. Besides, there runs throughout 
the narrative a spirit of raillery and jest which we have vainly 
endeavoured to give in-our brief paraphrase, and which seems 
to forbid us to look at the story in any other light than one of 
those jests of which Lucian. was: unquestionably fond. 

§ 2. It must be confessed, however, that Lucian’s account 
of Peregrinus has not commonly been regarded with this 
suspicion. Pearsen, for example; in his celebrated Vindicie 
Ignatian, makes considerable use of De Morte Peregrint. He 
thinks that Peregrinus was-acquainted with Ignatius’ Epistles, 
and imitated them. He refers to Peregrin. 41. Lucian 
writes thus: eizovag wav yap rapa re Hasiav avrav, rapa 
7s Tov dddkwv ‘EAAgvav, 016 nol emeorarnévas eAeyov, avrina 
Whee 010K TOAARS dvKTTnTOWEres. Puol de Hous oYEdOY TeLIs 
evd0zolg woAgow émiororas Oiameurpas avrov, dsabynas Ties, 
HO) Toeposveosic, week vouwovs. nal rivas eek rovTw (TovTw, v.I.) 
apeoBevras rar éroelpay eyemporovnoe, vExpurryerous xl veprEpo- 
Spowovs mpocuryopevons. We must bring to the recollection 
of our readers the coincidence for this passage which we gave 
out of Philo a little while ago: él rodrov émrewre ray Exceipooy 
twas, with eyesporovoovro and dsyyovjmevog a few lines below. 
Pearson writes— 


‘‘ Habemus hic epistolas a jamjam morituro ad insigniores civi- 
tates missas, cum exhortationibus: quod fecit 5. Ignatius, neque ante 
Peregrinum preter eum, opinor, quisquam: habemus viros ex 
sociis suis institutos tanquam legatos: scilicet, eyespordvqoe rpeoBeuras, 
plane ut apud Ignatium nostrum epistola ad Smyrneos (§ 11), 
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Xeiporovnccs deompecBeurqy, et ad Magnesianos (?. Philad. 10), 
XEtporovjccs Oianovoy sig +d apeoSedous exe? Ocod mpeoReciav’ habemus 
eos legatos a Peregrino appellatos veprepodpomous, ut apud Ignatium 
(Polyc. 7), xeiporovijout rive, 3g Suvhosroes deodpomos narAsiodar, Si huic 
conjecture locus sit, has epistolas quas defendimus probe novit Pere- 
grinus, qui ante martyrium Ignatii natus, post medium sexculi secundi 
flammis se dedit,” Pars. i. 2, p. 79 (Migne). 


Bishop Pearson was evidently too much in earnest to be 
able to detect a joke, or he would hardly have gravely sup- 
posed that Peregrinus adopted the title veprepodpoous for his 
messengers. The joke is Lucian’s, not Peregrinus’.. This 
makes no difference, of course, to the argument in favour of 
Ignatius’ Epistles, for Lucian was contemporary with Pere- 
grinus. The bishop does not inquire whether Lucian really 
wrote De Mort. Peregr., a question, in any case, of primary 
importance to the argument. 

That the joke, or parody, is Lucian’s, seems not at all 
doubtful. Ignatius, very soon after the words quoted above 
by Pearson from Polyc. 7, writes in the beginning of § 8: éxe 
TuouKS Taig (note with the passage from Peregrin. 41 given 
above), é¢xAnotuss oon nouvaday Ypcrbocs Ose ro eaipung wAsiv 
fue aro Tpwedos cis Neckrodw. But Lucian, almost im- 
mediately after the words quoted above, says: éxeiva dy yap 
Thos oiob« evbds axobous wou, bre hxov urd Dupias, Sinyov- 
wevov (Philo’s word), a &xd Tpwedoc OULTAEVTUILE HUTA. 
Ignatius, almost immediately after the words quoted by 
Pearson out, of Philad. 10, writes in § 11: repid3 Déravos... 
0s amd Luping wos dnorovddd, drorakdpevos rH Bi@ (Lucian’s 
companion was the very opposite of Ignatius’). It is, of 
course, not impossible that Lucian might have had Pere- 
grinus as his companion in a voyage from Troas; nor is it 
impossible that Lucian might have given an account of this 
voyage in the body of his narrative in entire independence of 
what Ignatius had said. But it is inconceivable that he 
should finish his narrative of Peregrinus with the coincidences 
with Ignatius, which have been pointed out, and then tack 
on his account of the voyage from Troas as an afterthought 
(which it is), without having had that voyage suggested to his 
mind by the words of Ignatius: qrAgiv we dd r7¢ Tpwetdos. 

Jacobson, on Ignat. Polye. 7, says: “ Luciani narrationem, 
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mirifice sane cum iis que in Epistolis nostris leguntur con- 
venientem, non veram esse historiam arbitratur Deuster- 
dieckius, sed Actorum Ignatii parodiam acerbam, e.g., § 41, 
Mus) D8 aréous, urd.” Diisterdieck is certainly right. 
Lucian having come nearly to the end of his narrative, works 
up the conclusion as a parody upon the close of Ignatius’ 
Epistle. His eye falls upon the mention of the voyage from 
Troas. He immediately invents a voyage with Peregrinus, 
and tacks it on at the end of his narrative. Ignatius’ words 
would remind any one of S. Paul’s voyage from Troas to 
Neapolis, Acts xvi. 11 (perhaps from this chapter comes the 
use of deswogiang in Peregrin. 12); S. Paul had another 
voyage, however, with a storm, and which is followed in Acts 
xxviii. 8, 9 by the story of Publius’ father being sick of a 
fever (xuperois); so Lucian adds a storm to his voyage, and, 
directly afterwards makes Peregrinus to be ill, ruper@ moras 
opodp@. We shall hereafter find this fever appearing again 
and again in other quarters. 

One more interesting coincidence, with the passage from 
Perigrin. 41 (quoted above), must be added. In Phot. bibl. 
126, we find: Aéyer 08 wok rag toriorohas avrois lyvariou rod 
bcopspov amecradnévas. Photius has just given a description 
of Clement’s Epistles. We shall produce hereafter other - 
coincidences with Photius, cod. 126, out of Peregrinus (see 
G. Vi). 

From what has been just pointed out, it appears that 
Peregrinus contains some imitations or parodies of grave sub- 
jects, and that the coinage of new words was suggested to 
its writer by the language of Ignatius. Pearson has pointed 
out coincidences which, he thinks, cannot be accidental. If 
we accept these, we must accept also the others which we have 
supplied; and if we do, we shall naturally suspect the sound- 
ness of the judgment which has ascribed De Morte Peregr. 
to the pen of Lucian. 

Tt will be well to examine some other accounts of Pere- 
grinus Proteus. It may be that we shall find there some- 
thing to justify this suspicion. 

§ 3. Eusebius, Chron. ii. p. 562 (Migne), on Olympiad, 
236, A.D. 166, writes: ‘“ Apud Pisas Peregrinus philosophus 
rogo, quem ex lignis composuerat, incenso, semet superjecit. 
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Ilepeypivos 6 Qidocopos ty ravmyipes wip dvdrLas éavrdy 
everpyoe.” In col. 555, an Agathobulus is mentioned, of 
whom nothing is known, and who may have been the equally 
unknown Agathobulus to whom, as we have seen, Peregrinus 
betook himself. Tertullian, ad Mart. 4, p. 625 (Migne), 
writes: “ Heraclitus, qui se bubulo stercore oblitum exussit; 
item Empedocles, qui in ignes Altnei montis dissitivit; et 
Peregrinus, qui non olim se rogo immisit; cum fcmine 
quoque contempserint ignes.” Lucian also connects Empe- 
docles and Heraclitus with Peregrinus, as we have already 
seen, and in § 23 he writes: zazraQpovely davdrov xual xauboews 
nak rav TorobdTav Semwcrwr. In ec. 1, Tertullian says: “Inter 
carnis alimenta—que—et singuli fratres de opibus suis pro- 
priis in carcerem subministrant.” Compare with the be- 
haviour of the Christians to Proteus when in prison. Herac- 
litus daubed himself with dung, Lucian’s Peregrinus with 
mud. Peregrinus did this, and also beat himself in the 
presence of a large company. ‘Tertullian goes on to speak 
of the dsamaoriywois of the Lacedemonians when their youths 
were beaten in the presence of their parents and relatives. 
These things are wholly consistent with the notion that the 
writer of Peregrinus referred to Tertullian for information. 
In Amm. Marcell. xxix. 1, Peregrinus Proteus is mentioned. 
We learn, however, nothing more than Eusebius tells us. 

In Aul. Gell. xii. 11, again Peregrinus is spoken of. . From 
what we are there told, we should conclude that Peregrinus was 
not at all the kind of man whom Lucian describes, and the 
notion that Lucian’s account is ‘ictitious is thereby confirmed. 

In Peregrin. 19, the writer says that Proteus went to Elis, 
and there zaxas jyopevev Herodes Atticus, who had done so 
much for the comfort of the spectators at the Olympic games. 
Philostratus (Vit. Soph. ii. 13), in his life of Herodes, returns 
the allusion which the writer of Peregrinus makes to Herodes 
by a similar one to Proteus. He says: dAA’ bras ye nul 
pos Tos Rosdopius ephwro, Onhwoe nal Te pos TOY xUVE 
Ilparéa AsyOevra wore vax adrod “Adnvyow. jy wiv yop rav 
olrw Oupparsws dirooopotvray 6 IIpwreve obros, ws to zdp- 
sourov gv Oruwala pias. eanuorobdes O¢ rQ “pad, xaxac 
cityopevay avroy yuiBapBapw yAwrry. Philostratus uses zazw¢ 
cryopebes three times, and lays great stress upon the words. 
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It certainly looks as though the expression had been 
borrowed from Philostratus by the writer of Peregrinus. 
We shall have a good deal to say about Philostratus’ life of 
Herodes hereafter. 

Athenagoras (Suppl. 26) says that Proteus cast himself into 
the fire in the neighbourhood of Olympia. In no other respect 
does he corroborate Lucian’s story. He does, however, in a 
very remarkable manner bear witness to the fulfilment of 
a prophecy on which Lucian ventured. Athenagoras writes: 
rod rolvuy GAKOUS puay Elva TOLS evEpryourracs, #” érépav oe 
twioracbon reg sinbvas, exélvo waysoroy rexpypror, ‘Upwots xb 
[lépiov 4 wev—zd 02 Tepson "Arszcévdpov nal Ipwrews. 
Comp. évicracbus res eizovag with the opening words of the 
passage from § 41, quoted on p. 34. 

It would be unreasonable to contend that this is an acci- 
dental coincidence. Are we then to think that Athenagoras, 
in writing his apology, found it necessary to consult Lucian 
on a matter of common notoriety? or are we to suppose that 
he had been so struck by the fulfilment of Lucian’s prophecy 
that he unconsciously recorded that fulfilment partly in the 
prophet’s own words? It seems a simpler solution, and one 
more in accordance with what has already been observed, to 
believe that the writer of Peregrinus is here jocosely making 
Athenagoras in some sort a witness to his veracity. 

Reference to such other accounts of Proteus as we possess 
thus shows that the diffuse narrative given in De Morte Pere- 
grini is without any external support, and that there are not 
wanting indications that the writer of the treatise in question 
consulted these accounts. 

We shall now continue our examination of Peregrinus, and 
at the same time bring into comparison with it the Evangelium 
Thome and other writings. We shall be led into some long 
digressions. This we cannot help. 


CHAPTER V. 
EVANGELIUM THOMZ. 


{ie edition of the Evangelia Apocrypha, published by C. 
Tischendorf (Lips. 1852), contains twenty-two apocry- 
phal writings—some in Greek, and some in Latin. 

The first of these is the Protevangelium Jacobi. Tischendorf 
names a number of writers to whom an apocryphal writing 
by James was ‘known, and concludes this to be the one known 
to them. He says: “ Accedit quod in libri argumento nihil est 
quod ab ingenio szeculi secundi medii abhorreat,” Proleg. p. xiii. 

The fifth and sixth of the apocryphal writings in Tischen- 
dorf’s volume are the Evangelium Thome, A (pp. 134-149), 
and the Evangelium Thome, B (pp. 150-155). These are 
two versions of the same Gospel. We shall see reasons for 
believing that these were written by the same hand. 

We have already come. across'this ‘Gospel in chap. iii. 2, 4, 
p- 26, where we showed a coincidence with it in certain pages 
of Philo, which same pages furnished coincidences with other 
writings. 

As it will be necessary to refer exceedingly often to the 
Evang. Thom.,' some detailed account of it will-be useful. 

The Evang. Thom. A has nineteen sections, the contents 
of which are shortly as follows :— 

1 


Declaration of the authorship of Thomas. 3 lines. 
2 
Jesus, being five years old, creates twelve sparrows, and by 
so doing breaks the Sabbath. 16 lines. 


1 The other Greek writings are : 1X. Gesta Pilati, A; X. Gesta Pilati, B ; XI. 
Descensus Christi ad Inferos ; XVII. Anaphora Pilati, A; XVIII. Anaphora 
Pilati, B; XIX. Paradosis Pilati; XXI. Narratio Iosephi Arimathiensis. 
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3. 
The son of Anna offends Jesus, and is withered up at His 
word. 11 lines. 


4 

Another child offends Jesus, and dies. 9 lines. 
5.. 

Joseph expostulates. 12 lines. 
6. 


Jesus is brought to Zaccheus that he may learn His letters. 
21 lines. 


ibe 
Discomfiture of Zaccheeus. 21 lines.. 


8. 


Some words of Jesus. 8 lines. 


os 


Jesus is playing with some boys in an upper chamber. 
One of them falls down and is killed. Jesus leaps down 
and restores him to life. 12 lines. 


10. 
A young man is cutting wood with an axe, and injures his 
foot. He is healed. 8 lines. 
Ag 


Jesus, being six years old, is sent by His mother to fetch 
water. The pitcher is broken by the way. He brings the 
water back in His garment. 7 lines. 


12. 
Miraculous growth of corn. 7 lines. 


13. 

Joseph is making a bedstead, and has one piece too short 
for his purpose. It is pulled out to the required length. 11 
lines. 

; 14. 


Jesus is taken to another master. There is a disagreement, 
and the master dies. 15 lines. 
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15. 

Jesus is taken to another master, a friend of Joseph’s, who 
admires Him. In consideration of this, the preceding master 
is restored. 22 lines. 

16. 
James is bitten by a viper, and is healed. 7 lines. 


PR 
Jesus restores a child to life. 10 lines. 


18. 


He does the same fora man. 7 lines. 


19. 
Jesus, being twelve years old, is taken to the temple. (The 
narrative nearly corresponds to that in Holy Scripture.) 25 
lines. 


There are only eleven sections in Evang. Thom. B. §§ 1, 
4, 5, 6, 7 in each version deal with the same subjects. Of 
the rest in B, § 2 corresponds with § 3 in A, § 3 with § 2, 
§ 8 with § 9, § 9 with § 10, § 10 with § 11, § 11 with § 13. 

Tischendorf shows (Proleg. xl. sq.) that an Evang. Thom. 
was known to the ancients. He points out some circum- 
stances which might seem to cast a doubt upon the authen- 
ticity of our apocryphal Gospel. He gives, however, reasons 
for putting these circumstances on one side, and adds: 
“ Denique similitudo inter Irenei locum de Jesu ad discendum 
litteras magistro tradito, Adv. Heres. i. 20, et locos eos quibus 
eadem fabula in nostris codicibus narratur, tanta est ut nos 
vetet Irenzi librum a nostro diversum putare,” p. xlii. It is 
unnecessary to produce these passages. It is enough to say 
that the apocryphal Gospel, of which we speak, claims to be 
the Evang. Thom. known to the ancients. 

If it is what it professes to be, it formerly belonged to a 
group of apocryphal writings forged, as Irenzeus says, by the 
Marcosians, a sect of the Valentinians, with intent ‘“ to con- 
found the foolish, and those who know not the scriptures of 
truth.” It is to be expected, therefore, that writings of this 
character should contain much that sounds unpleasantly in our 

1 See Westcott, Can. New Test. Pt. I. iv. 8, p. 805, 4th ed. 
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ears. Irenus shows, however, that they were composed not 
for the sake of the jest or the blasphemy, as we should account 
it, but with a real, earnest purpose. They were intended as 
an attack upon Christianity, as then commonly received. 
Open jests and open blasphemies may be looked for, not 
parodies of verses of the Old Testament which may easily 
escape observation. 

§ 1. To give our readers an idea of the true character of 
our Evang. Thom., we shall point out a most obvious parody 
of a verse of the book of Proverbs—most obvious, that is, 
when once attention is called to it. 

In Evang. Thom. B 10, p. 154, our Lord is sent to the 
fountain for water, and, having broken the pitcher on the 
way, He returns with the water in His garment. 

The next section, on the same page, tells us that Joseph 
was engaged in making a bedstead, and found one of the 
pieces of wood too short for his purpose. Joseph was then 
directed to place them side by side, and to pull upon the 
shorter piece. He did so rore xpurjous nel 0 Inoods ro erepov 
Uupov siAnvoey AUTOD THY GAANY TpOTOULAy. 

Prov. xxx. 4 runs: rhs cve(3n eis Tov Ovpcevoy week cere 3 
ris ouvay uy/ev civewous ey nOnry 5 Tig, ouveorpeey vowp & 
iar ig 5 Tis tuphrnas wevrev Tov cLepov TAS VIS 3 

It is not possible, one would suppose, that this resemblance 
of the Evang. Thom. B to this verse can be.accidental. The 
second clause of this verse, we may remark, is quoted by 
Canon Lightfoot (Ep. of Clem. p. 192) in illustration of an 
apocryphal quotation in Clem. ii. 4. 

We have some evidence at hand which is in some measure 
corroborative of the parody which we have pointed out. 

In the narrative of the breaking of the pitcher, in Evang. 
Thom. B, the language (ovverpiBn 4 vopioe avrod, nab comrerday 
ey Th THYT, #.7.d.) resembles Eccles. xii. 6: xa curr ps7 vopies 
ext TH an7v7%- Solomon proceeds : zoek ourepor.con 0 Tpoy%og éxi 
TOV ALKHOV, HOE exsorperdy 0 0 YOvS eri THY yay as Wy, w7.A. The — 
last words are, no doubt, a reference to—they would at any 
rate suggest—Gen. i ll. V: och erAcoey 6 Osos rov avd parr ov, yovy 
aro TIS nS, #7. In Evang. Thom. A 2, it is said: xel AaBay 
mm hoy ETAUOEY TOVALC (orpovdia just abou) 13. A little above, 
in the same section, it is said: rt eovra: Dore ovrhyaryey (exactly 
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in the verse of Proverbs) e¢ Adezov (see above in Eccles.). 
In Eccles., in ver. 4, there is orpovbiov. 

In the Evang. Thom. A, between the two miraculous cir- 
cumstances which form the parody.on the verse from Proverbs, 
a short section intervenes, which has nothing answering to it 
in B. 

We are told (§ 12, p. 143) that at the seed-time (dy H06h~a 
Tov oxopov) the child went out with his father to sow (oweipesy) 
corn in the field. He sowed one grain. When it was reaped 
(42piZesv) and threshed it produced 100 measures. He then 
called together all the poor of the village, and gave (éyapiouro) 
to them. 

This would be readily suggested by Eccles. xi. In ver. 2: 
“ Give a portion to seven, and also to eight.” In ver. 4: “He 
that observeth the wind shall not sow (omefpes); and he that 
regardeth the clouds shall not reap (depiaes).” 

Now turn to Eccles. x. 

Ver. 9 runs: oy/Cav ZbAw nsvduveboes tv adroig* tov tnxrton x0 
OIONDLOY, H.7.A. 

We have been referring to Evang. Thom: A, SSL, 197133 
In § 10 (B 9) we are informed that as a young man was 
oxiCav vu, the axe fell (2recev) and cut his foot so severely 
that he died. He was immediately healed (#67) by Jesus, 
and the people said: Of a truth the Spirit of the Lord (xvedua 
©zov) dwelleth in this child. Ver. 4 of Eccles. runs: éay 
TvEvW% TOD eovoreCovros cvedn ex of, Torov Gov (U7) KDIS, Ort 
LOL HUTUMUVTE cLlmeepTias LeyaAus. 

Ver. 7 of Eccles. has: zadospodyra Qpuywov d4eerce cedrdy 
opis; and ver. 11: cv dunn bgi¢. In Evang. Thom. A 16, 
James is sent d7jous Z0Aw; a viper gaze his hand. But Jesus 
nurepoonss 70 Onyc, and healed him. 

These coincidences, as a whole, cannot have accidentally 
arisen, and they show plainly how this apocryphal Gospel was 
manufactured. . 

If the writer of the Evang. Thom. used not only the LXX. 
version of Eccles. but also-the Metaphrasis ascribed to Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, the various points which he takes up would be 
much more distinctly marked out for him. 

The Metaphrasis is very brief, not much longer indeed than 
the book of Ecclesiastes, which it paraphrases. 
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Thus in Eccles. Metaph. xi. 6 we find: omelpag 08 & napa, 
ouynouis rovs xuprovs, Oror cy TovTOV xeLKpOS EvoTH; in ver. 9, - 
yapiZeobes eriOvjricess. Compare with what is given above out 
of the miracle of the corn (Hvang. Thom. A 12). 

In x. 8, 11, d%yw«, compare with miracle of the snake-bite 
above. ; 

In x. 9, 10, GAAa nal oyiCav bru, &v ada TH oinein Orhw 
Tov xivduvoy oloes* ov O& ov] TOD oTeAcod Tov réAexuY EumN- 
O7jaoces, OopuBydjceross 6 redre epyaComevos, x.7.A. In Eccles. 
there is no mention of an axe. In Evang. Thom. B, réAsuus 
is the word; in A, &&ivn; and in the latter, dopbBov yevowévov 
is said. The words oyi/Zav ZA are in both versions. 

We shall show presently that Gregory’s Metaphrasis was 
used by certain other writers. The things now pointed ont 
come very appropriately to hand. It is difficult to suppose 
them to be accidental. It is, however, a matter of very small 
importance whether we at present conclude that Gregory was 
or was not used by the writer of the Evang. Thom. At any 
rate, what has been pointed out shows that ideas and language 
similar to those of the Evang. Thom. would be naturally 
suggested by the perusal of the last three chapters of the book 
of Ecclesiastes, which is all that we contend for at present. | 

We do not think that the use of this book for suggestions 
can reasonably be denied. The ideas for the filling out of 
these suggestions, and the language in which they are clothed, 
come from various sources. These are partly classical, and 
some of them will be pointed out presently. Other sources, 
again, are scriptural. The story of the cure of the snake-bite 
in A 16, p. 147, for example, seems to point to Acts xxviii. 3 sq., 
where cvorpéPavros 08 rod Llataov Qovydvar rrqbos... ev s0vee 
+. 2adrbe rig yesp0s avrod...70 Onpiov may be compared with 
auarsyorros rod “laxaBov ra Pobyave tysdva BDoexe rpv elpoey 
‘Taxw3ov...70 Onpiov of the Evang. Thom. 

In Peregrinus 36 we find svpéy, and in the next line but one 
Tay Qpuycvar, as cvadbein révsorc, and after a few lines, in 
§ 87: ajlav 70 xdp wiyiorov, kre cro Ondov zoek Dpuycvar. 
Compare cvanovres yop rupav... Qpuycvev wazbos, Acts xxviii. 
2, 3. One would not care to point this out if it were not that 
we find in § 42 an account of a voyage and a storm at sea 
followed immediately by a fever, just as S. Paul’s voyage and 
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shipwreck are followed in Acts xxviii. by the fever of Publius’ 
father. See the paraphrase of Peregrinus in chap. iv. 

§ 2. In Peregrin. 9, Lucian relates a very disgusting story 
concerning Proteus.. The examination, however, of certain 
passages of Aristophanes and his scholiast, which illustrate and 
explain it, leads to such important results that we cannot afford 
to pass it by. 

Lucian writes: 70 yap ric QuoEws TodTO TAco MeL noel Onusodpy- 
nue, 0 rod LloAvxrsirov xavav, exrel ei cvdpas reAciv ypearo 
ey Apwsvig worgebe dAovs, mora roAdae TAnyes thads, xok 
TeA0S xurd Tov Téyous cAbwEvOS OeDuye, pocQooids sav rudy 
BeBvowévos eiroe mespcexiov si cdpoctov OseDbeipus, rpioryiriov 
avpcuro rapa rv yovkew rod roids, revpra OVTaY, wn ext 
TOY apwoorny ray brvas 79g’ Actus, with nuBioravres gy ra) 
220w, only five lines above, and with sodro yop 0 nexpauyos 
exeivos exaAgiro in $5; es ydp rodro éxudsiro in § 12. This 
story and Lucian’s & 74 wéow remind us of St John viii. 1 Sq 
and xab xarersindyn wovos 6 Inoods, zai 7 yury & wow eoraoe, 
ver. 9 in particular. 

In Evang. Thom. A 9 (B 8), it is said that Jesus was playing. 
with some boys, éy vxepaw, and that one of them, recav kas 
TOU damuros xdrw, died (cf. 7H daepdy...ereoev dxd rod 
“gpioréyou xdra, xai nbn vexpoc, Acts xx. 8, 9). When the 
other boys saw this they fled, xed xaurtory 6 Incots wdvos (xcel 
povos 0 “Iycods varersipdn éorac, B). The yoveig of the boy 
heard of it and came, and looking up they saw Jesus and 
reviled Him, zarernonoey 0 “Inoods ao rod aréyou xual torn 
TOPe TO TTA TOU Tosdiov, nol Expuke Davy weycrn nol ciaey 
Zijvov,... ovrw yup 70 bvowa avrod txadgiro. Jesus restored 
him to life, of 0& yoveig rod rasdiov glorified God. Compare 
above. 

Four lines above this story, in same p. 142, in the Evang. 
Thom. A, is oi 70 roudion xaréravee Tov AGyor. Compare hore 
nureravoe Tov Advyor, Peregrin. §§ 5, 33. 

There are thus three sources to which the story of the 
Evang. Thom. would seem to be indebted. They mutually 
support one another; and the fact that S. John viii. might 
have been suggested by Peregrinus, must be observed. 

There are four passages in Aristophanes which have more 
or less bearing upon the story in Peregrinus 9. Two of 
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them are, however, fairly close together, and practically form 
one. 

1. Nub. 967 (Bekker): 083° cy éAsobcs Sesrvoove’ eEjv xepee- 
Aesov ris pupeevidos. 

In 958 we find surromevog woddcds. As the scholiast 
says: ranyas dgdovors. Compare with Peregrinus above. In 
964 we find raig; in 981: yovrias. Cf. above. In 982 
is rayarwa. Four lines above the story in Peregrinus, and 
also in the sentence following it, Proteus is called rd éyakwa. 
In 987 (and elsewhere) is mespdésov; in 1000: avyny 
usyérnm; in 1005: suyqv wsxpéy. Compare above, and also 
the plural ¢ig rag ruydés in § 17. In 1012: @ xaddiwupyov 
coplay xrsworarny eraoxav. After six lines Peregrinus speaks 
of rv bavwuorny copiar of the Christians. In 1047 we 
notice 6 xaxodaiway, the first words of Peregrinus. In 1057: 
zig Qoosas, followed in 1062 by words yap mv royne wdovs. 
Compare above. 

This brings us in 1066 to the second passage, illustrative 
of Peregrin. 9: ci 8, 7 pudanidnb% ridowerds vos, TEDpy Te THAT; 

In 1071 is ci 8 @AAo. Just before the story in Peregrinus 
is ri yap dAdo. In 1085: & xsvobmevos, xpos Tav bear, deEuode 
wov Boywdrior, as. eavromwora xpos vuas; and in 1106: 
apoosyérw tov vodv. Compare 6 02, zal wor revy non mpooeye 
TOV vodr, robEmEevos THY TNPAY, xai TO TpiBarov; and after three 
lines, Sccéwoves . . . e8acde we, § 36. In 1110 we find sod 
réyoug used above. 

With the words from 1055 compare qojo¢ 68 xdcmog dezeras 
Tia Tay avrowodovyTay ax a’rod, Clem. i. 28. : 

2. There are two passages in Plutus which have to do with 
Peregrin. 9, but at some distance from one another. For the 
sake of convenience we shall take the second passage first. 

(1.) In Plut. 544, Aristophanes says: ari 08 walns 
Quarag ioyyav papavidwy. It is the word papavig and its use 
which takes our writer from passage to passage. The word 
will turn up again in another quarter. 

Perhaps Quad’ ioyyay attracted some notice. Suidas quotes 
Acharn. 445, where the same combination is used. In 
Acharn. 439 is BeBuowévor. Compare padavids ray ruyqv 
BeBvopévos in Peregrin. 9, quoted above. Two passages are 
thus combined. 
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In Acharn. 488: ¢i rudra rove Adnwvas abriawebc may 
be compared with rév oby Ozayévy rodro whhsore wiricousro, 
Peregrin. 24. Observe the double accusative. This line of 
Aristophanes is noticeable as being quoted by Aristeides. We 
shall refer there hereafter, and it will then be seen that 
Peregrin. §§ 9, 24 are closely connected. 

Returning to Plut. 544, we find in 547: ayabar racw rors 
avboaros aroduivw o alriov ova; Compare raibus avrovs 
anton... nak rhvra wovos wdréc dv, presently in Peregrin. 11. 
We shall refer to this again directly. 

In 554 we notice éridelrew. ds wuxapirqy & Adwarep 
with zarauherpe in 555. Compare iy 6 wanopirys THTUO 
aire xarthsre, Peregrin. 15. Examination will show how the 
one passage is worked up out. of the other. The scholiast 
would assist our author. fy a 

In 586 is orepurdous xorwa orepdvy. Compare nor ivy 
re eareupevov, Peregrin. 40. 

(2.) The other and the most important! passage of Aristo- 
phanes is in Plut. 168: 6 8 caAots ye morris did of xov 
mapurihneras. The scholiast here fully describes the punish- 
ment of the adulterer.. Among his words are: rae Tphygas 
ridheros. Compare ras rpiyus ériAnero, Peregrin. 6. 

In 140 is ayjceras ; in 150, xévyg. Compare above. 

In 181 sq. Aristophanes: writes— 

XPE. ra 62 xphywur’ ob) Oia of révre xpdrrerus ; 
[hover uUTOS Yup ci OD TéYTWY HITIOS, par 
nal Tov nano nal Tov wyabar, ed io0 Ort. 
: KA. xpurovor yoov nav roig Toews éExckorore, 
ED ois cv ovros eminadeCyras WWov0s. 
IIAOY. tya rocudru duvaros ciw’ cig wv roeiv; 

Lucian goes on in § 10: radra nab rd rovmdra edoew wos 
bona" nos yap eri amAUOTOS Hy, xual OVvderW eTEASS LY OAWe 
qiuiv evoednusovpynro. & Oe Tov TaTEpa eOpace, xual rev KxodTuA 
HELOV. « « « CIT EGLO TO MAY [ue OseBEBOnTO, Quyzy Euurod xaradi- 
HUOUS ETLUVATO, HAAMY HAAOTE KwesBav. § 11: Orexep xual rp 
buvuacriy coPbuy Trav yproriavav eseuabe, repli ray Llarcsorivy 
TOIS sEPEDOL 2061 Ypoynluocredow auTav Evyryevomevos. xcel (ri yep :) 
ev Ppuyel rukdus avrovs umehyve, rpodnrns, nul biaccpync, x01 
Euvayuryers, ob Favre (LovoS wUTOS BY. nal TAY BiBAwY Tas [ey 

1 See chap. vi. 
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senryelro, woh Oseod@esr, TOMAS Ds abrdc zal Evvirypaue,-xek ws 
dcdv adrov bxeivos Hryoovro, xab vomobern e(parro, wud TPOoTETHY 
berérypocDov- Tov puer/cey yooy exeivor te ofBovow civOpwmor, Tov ev 
7% [ocdcsorivy bvaoxonowiabevrce, OTs mceLvyy TaVTHV TEAETHY ELO7- 
youryen 86 Tov Buov. 

Compare the zai ravra wovos abrog av with Aristophanes. 
The poet’s ¢ig av hardly makes necessary, though it would 
suggest, Hesychius’ explanation of wovoraros by wovos av, varcep- 
yav. We had occasion to refer just now (see p. 47) to 
Plut. 544 in illustration of Peregrin. 9; and in 546 sq. we 
found: &p& ye Tokay wycban raow Trois cvOpamross eomopatvas 
© citiov obcav; Comp. Lucian’s arépyve, and the lines of 
Aristophanes given above. 

The scholiast on wovorarog refers to Lycurgus’ Contr. 
Leocr. 20. He only gives a few words. If he had been 
illustrating Peregrinus, he would doubtless have given the 
whole sentence, which is this: rosyapody wovararos eravupuos 
rig anus siol, boobeav rsncv reruynnores. Comp. Lucian’s as 
dcdy . . . #ryodrro, applied to Proteus. 

The editors have found some difficulty in dealing with the 
sentence beginning with roy weya» voor. It has been contended 
that this last word should be altered into yép. Reference to 
the lines of Aristophanes above shows that there is a yoo 
in 184. A difficulty has been felt there also; and there also 
yap has been suggested. 

The cov wéyay, again, has been a difficulty. A lacuna after 
zaéypa@ov has been supposed by some, Gressner conjectured 
[Waryov. There is, however, in Aristophanes, in 170, an im 
portant wéyas. He says: mayas de Baoireds ody) bse rovroy 
zou; We have no doubt at all that weyay was written. We 
shall presently find it taken up in Clement as roy (uéyay) 
apysepecs, and in some other quarters as roy wéyav Bacinréee 
(see cc. vi. Vil.). ’ 

We believe that the passage was intentionally written as it 
stands, that it might be thought to be corrupt, and that it 
might give rise to comment and conjecture; for while we are 
satisfied that jéyav was-written, we are equally satisfied that 
weéryov, which is an obvious conjectural emendation, was in the 
mind of the writer. 

(c) In chap. iii. 1, 4, it was shown that Cyril of Jerusalem and 
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Clement agree in applying the epithet yaoi to S. Peter and 
S. Paul. Both writers agree in using the word TPOOTATNS. 
Cyril calls the apostles of rie ’Exxanoluc mpooraras, Cat. vi. 
15, p. 96. Cyril goes on: xo émideseriaven oy volsCowevov 
Aeov Litwavee, vexpov ebdvde amredeszcey. Presently Cyril says: x0i 
ov Oudwaros dksov' lataos yop jv: “who was caught up into 
the third heaven and into paradise, and heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” Comp. Lucian’s 
Tpooraryy x.7.A., and his zai révv &xodous &5ov a little above. 
As the reading stands as above with jeyav, the coincidence 
now pointed out is noticeable. Write in jecyov, however, and 
it becomes remarkable, for Simon is here called Méyos. We 
shall confirm the idea of the use of Cyril directly. Meanwhile 
we must remember that we referred to Cyril merely because 
of the connection between him and Clement. 

(8) If the writer of Peregrinus, though writing weycev in 
§ 11, had weéyov in his mind, as has been suggested on p. 48, 
it may be worth while to turn to Epiphanius, who, in his 
Adversus Hereses, discourses on Simon Magus and the other ' 
heretics of whom Cyril speaks. There can be no other reason 
for hoping to find in that particular part of Epiphanius’ writ- 
ings coincidences with Peregrin. 11 and thereabouts. 

In Heres. xxi., Simon is discussed ; in xxii., Menander, who 
followed in Simon’s steps; in xxiii., Saturnilus and his con- 
nection with Simon. We may pause on § 4 for a moment. 
Epiphanius is speaking of the heretical notion that man was 
created by angels. The word zAdéow« occurs, and very soon 
wurrov evrerorepoy +d epyov rod reyvirov. Comp. Lucian’s 
zhaowe in § 9, and his ryAdg yap drrucros jy, xual ovderw 
evrehes cryadox (Proteus) in § 10, quoted p. 47. 

In Heres, xxiv., Epiphanius speaks of the heresy of Basilides, 
an offshoot from Saturnilus and Simon. In § 3, p. 71, he 
says that these heretics contended that it was not Jesus, but 
Simon the Cyrenian, who was crucified (goravpabn) ; Jesus 
ascended up into heaven rapadovs rov Simova avacxororse bret. 
Comp. with Lucian in § 11 (see p. 48). In § 13, Lucian says: 
excite. 02 0 vomoberns 0 mparos exeioey adrovs, ws Ocods wiv rods 
‘EAAguinovds amrupyhowvre, tov O& cvecxodomiomevov? exeivov 

) With dvacxoromiabivea tes xawhy x.7.2., Peregrin. 11, comp. dvecxorsrios chy 
aprcuiny dixny tmiztyeay, Herod. iv. 48. ‘* Citat Thomas M. in’Ezizizos,” Gaisford. 
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copiery avray mpooxvidor. Epiphanius writes on the same 
page : rovs arte reobevrus ends0coxel, and presently : Om opyy- 
cidciun adres txdidcoxav. The word &rupmoibela is very un- 
common, and therefore likely to have attracted attention. We 
shall have occasion presently to refer again to these same pages 
of Epiphanius. 

(vy) We have been, however, only preparing the way for 
some more conclusive evidence. 

In the Oratio ad Grecos (ascribed in the ms. to Justin 
Martyr), § 3, it is said: ra wer’ Arpéws ayM, Ovéorov REX x0b 
Tlevoridayv pdon nai Levaov Pbove Povevorree, Ob LTELYODITO 
ngnebvowevor, xa ro Oveorese deirve & "Epsvies yprvoy, with ro 
yap Oidirodos z.7.2. in the next line. The words here seem to 
be carefully selected. Observing this, we turned to certain so- 
called excerpts from Helladius, the Egyptian grammarian, 
found in Photius, Bibl. 279. These excerpts are frequently 
used in Stephens’ Thesaurus sometimes with, but oftener with- 
out acknowledgment. On p. 535 we found 610 zal... xcAouv... 
cas 02 ’Epiviag Edperidug 4 ospves bects, ro 08 woos ciryos. 
We further remarked in the excerpts various things which 
might have been used as hints in the composition of the Oration ; 
and as Eusebius, H. H.v. 1, p. 156, writes: ra Quéoresce Oeirvee 
zai Oidirodslovs wikeig (comp. with Oration above), we thought 
it probable that the whole passage in the Oration was a mere 
manufacture, and that the Helladian excerpts had been used. 

Knowing all the writings with which we deal to be closely 
connected together in the sources from which they are drawn, 
we have caref ully kept these excerpts in view. When, then, we 
came upon worararos in Aristophanes, and when it appeared 
probable that the writer of Peregrinus had been struck by the 
word, we turned with some interest to Helladius, who com- 
ments upon it. 

On p. 533 the writer of the excerpt says: 67s 70 jwovos 
eriraol Pact to Acewcévesy of ypopnucerinol O10 TO Worwruros 
coAoinov nyodvros. "Apsorodcvns 08 Cuws xéypnras Ti Dar7. 
Helladius refers to Plut. 182 (not to Eg. 352, where the word 
is also found), as we shall see presently, to the very passage, i.e. 
now in hand. In the preceding tw enty- -four lines we remark ; 
vowoberny, ovdey Savprocaror, ypcpeny, TOY Tov érk bavera nuro- 
Oixaobzvrav Dovex, "ApiororéAns 6 rod TEPTUTOV TPOoTATNS. 
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Comp. here the xurodinéoug (for murder), bauvuacrny, xet 
TUTE Wbvos adres dy, Suveypue, wryodvro xual voobern sypavro 
nah xpooreérny exéypadov of Peregrin. 11, quoted pp. 47, 48. 

At the close Photius speaks of other books written by 
Helladius (ovyypupebs), an Egyptian dc CUTS emirypaPes, 
adding : semPine 08 wero duckands rot mpoxshweva. ° Exsypeedew 
becomes connected with xpoorérns through Arist. Pac. 667 : 
Ori avr rovmpdv xpoorérny exeypérauro. In chap. vi. the use 
of this place of Aristophanes will be shown. 

It is simply impossible that the coincidences which have now 
been pointed out can have accidentally arisen. Let us consider 
how the case stands. 

Peregrin. 9 contains a story for the explanation of which it is 
necessary to examine certain passages of Aristophanes, and in 
particular Plut. 168, and the scholiast’s remarks thereon. We 
did so, and found some indications of the use of Aristophanes 
in Peregrin. 9. We remarked further that the writer of Pere- 
grinus had apparently been struck by Aristophanes’ use of the 
word woreraros in Plut. 182, for in his § 11 there was shown 
not only a resemblance to Plut. 182, but also to the words of 
Lycurgus, to which the scholiast refers in illustration of that 
line. In consequence of this seeming interest in Movarauros 
by the author of Peregrinus, we turned to a certain specified 
page of Photius’ Bibliotheca (the excerpts from Helladius). 
We had no reason to expect coincidences there. There is no 
identity in thought between that page and Peregrin. 11 to lead 
to identity in language. N othing, indeed, can be more broken 
than the thread of ideas in the excerpts from Helladius. The 
passage just now referred to contains about twenty-five lines 
distributed in seven exceedingly short excerpts, each of which has 
a distinct subject. We had no more right to expect to find any- 
thing common to that page with Peregrin. 11 than in any other 
of the 545 pages of the Bibliotheca. Yet in that page, in close 
company with morararos, which Aristophanes, not the writer 
of Peregrinus, uses, we found very noticeable coincidences. 

It must be remembered that this is now the ninth instance of 
what looks like indebtedness on the part of the writer of Pere- 
grinus to other writers. He seems to use Philo, Ignatius, 
Photius, Bibl. 126, Tertullian, Athenagoras, to use (or to be 
used by) the Evang. Thom., Aristophanes, Epiphanius, Now he 
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is tracked in a way that cannot surely be accidental into the 
excerpts from Helladius. The conclusion is irresistible. If 
these excerpts are genuine, they were used by the writer of Pere- 
grinus. The writer cannot then be Lucian. If the excerpts 
are not genuine, the case is not materially altered. ‘The word 
wovrereros in Aristophanes might guide the writer of Peregrinus 
to the excerpts, but it could not guide the writer of the excerpts 
to Peregrin. 11, for the word is not there used. If, however, these 
excerpts are frauds, the connection between them and Pere- 
grinus may be much closer than as yet appears. For the pre- 
sent, we must conclude only that Peregrinus and the Bibliotheca 
are not independent of one another. 

The conclusion at which we have now arrived, it must be 
remarked, gives a general justification to the supposition that 
the writers just named were used in Peregrinus, and in par- 
ticular that Aristophanes was made use of very much in the 
way that has been pointed out above. We must further infer 
that the writer of Peregrinus was fond of jest and parody, and 
a man who took a lively and scholarly interest in words. 

We ought now to proceed to bring the Evangelium Thome 
into comparison with those passages of Aristophanes which 
were used in Peregrin. 9, for this section has been shown to be 
in close contact with the Evang. Thom. We must, however, 
for the sake of confirming the conclusion to which we have 
just come, and of clearing the way for future discussion, enter 
upon one of those digressions as to which we warned our 
readers on p. 38, and consider the question of the genuineness 
or otherwise of the excerpts which we have just been using. 

(5) These excerpts, as we have called them, are short sum- 
maries of matters found in the four books of Helladius. They 
are not in the words of the grammarian, who wrote in 
iambics. Photius introduces every fresh subject with 67s. 
In a passage of forty-five lines, and which includes that to 
which we just now called attention, this 67s occurs ten times, 
showing that there are ten different subjects. One or two 
of these lead us to suppose—as they were no doubt intended 
to do—that they are summaries of matters treated at some 
length by Helladius himself. This passage occupies about 
one column out of the eleven devoted to the four books of 
Helladius in Migne’s edition. It is evident, therefore, that 
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we have no right to expect to find more points of contact with 
Aristophanes’ Plutus in the near neighbourhood of povaruros 
(Plut. 182) than the excerpt given on p. 50 contains, which 
stands number eight in the passage with which we are now 
concerned. 

In Plut. 191, however, Aristophanes speaks of boycoav. In 
Excerpt 10 we are told that it was customary at Athens, in 
certain expiations, to wear black joyadeg round the neck on 
behalf of men, and white on behalf of women. 

In 179, Lais the courtesan is mentioned. There is a scholion 
on her; and the language describing her murder in the temple 
of Venus, and the consequences of the murder, is almost exactly 
that of Helladius in Excerpt 9. 

Excerpt 8 is on movdraros. 

In 175 is BeAovordays. In Excerpt 1it is said: &AAd xe 
T7s Behovns 7 pudlo radcsorepov. Stephens says that page has 
sometimes the meaning of “napus,” and he gives the word 
with this meaning under fugavic. We cannot forget that it 
has been the unpleasant story in Peregrin. 9 of the pagdavic 
that brought us to Plut. 168 and the scholion thereon. The 
punishment of the adulterer is referred to in an earlier 
excerpt.! 

Excerpt 2 runs thus: 671, Qyoly obros, ’Apiororéang 6 rod 

© ? ? 
zepirarov xpoorarys urd Lkcravos ixaos éravomcero, evey- 

TP. 530: O71 6 oringos 6 wal roeporinlipevos: 

Sprous tya yuvasnos els DOwp pau, 
Zar wiv LohoxrAzous, rovrov d8 rxpwoncus 6 Pidwyidns ton: 
Spwovs 8 worncay sis rePpuy bya ypudu, 
O18 ris yuvainas oxwmrrwrvres Paci: 
dpxous tye yuvainmy eis olxroy ypu, 
Comp. with this last: 60’, as dvap yevvaios, obn olurou mira xaryvecey red’ opxi0s 
apace Zévw, Soph. O. C. 1636. Athenus (quoting Xenarchus) writes: dpxay 
D tye yuveinds tig olvov ypaou, x. p. 441. This is perhaps the original. The 
grouping of the lines in the excerpt has an amusing resemblance to Stephens’ 
parodies, described on p. 16. In Plut. 179 a Philonides is mentioned as well as 
Lais (so also by the scholiast), The punishment at which Philonides glances is 
fully described by the scholiast on Plut. 168. There is no authority whatever 
for attributing the first of the lines just given to Sophocles. The expression i» 
Dari ypépev is used by Plato, Phedr. p. 276. Above it and below it we 
observe wuidizs xeépv. It happens that the scholiast on Plut. 179 refers to the 
Phedrus; and in his first sentence about Philonides uses the expression radiis 


gvexey. In an inquiry such as this is in which we are engaged, it is necessary to 
take note of every little circumstance. A straw will sometimes show which way 


the stream is moving. 
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Tiovobus Oona TH Oiduoxchyr xa Yop 0 ka rOG TOV EavTOD PiAgt 
xarepa ddézvew., In Plut. 155 sq. Aristophanes jests about 
ahorse. The ypyorol raides, he says, do not ask for money as 
the wages of their iniquity: 0 wiv ixaov cyador, 0 08 xdvas 
Onpevrinds. ceboryvyomevos yop a&pyoprov airely lows ovowors mepi- 
réerroves tiv woydnpiay. The scholiast says that under the 
name of the horse they conceal their desire for money. 

Aristophanes’ epithet ypyoroi is noticeable. In Plut. 386 he 
has: awAAa rovs yvpnorovs povous eywye nol rovg deks0vG 2.7-A. 
On 62&6¢ it may be that the writer of the excerpts consulted 
or remembered Suidas, who gives the proverb beginning de&sav 
eis urbdnwo x.7.A., for in the very next excerpt (of three 
lines) this proverb is given. Curiously, also, Hesychius writes: 
Npnorol, of xaradedizccowtvosr, yphowwor. The next excerpt 
(4) to the proverb runs: 671 djwsov ev Onos xaAsiobos rov TAY 
exh Oavirm narudinaobevrov Dovéce, Onwoxowov d& roy Bacuvio- 
zqv. This appears to be taken from the Etymologicum 
Magnum. Anwoxowos: dywooros Bauccviarns 7 0 Ohwsos, Hyovr o 
ét ToD OHmwov TO Qovevew xAnpwheic, p. 265, F. Sylb. 1593. 
The words roy ray état dav. zur. Qov., which form part of the 
coincidence with Peregrinus, are, however, interpolated, being 
suggested apparently by Hesychius. 

These things come very appropriately to hand just when 
they are wanted. Can it possibly be all accident? If not, 
this can hardly be the work of Helladius. Helladius, more- 
over, did not write the excerpts, but four books of iambics from 
which they are compiled. To all appearance, the excerpts 
themselves have been manufactured from hints supplied by 
Aristophanes and his scholiast. 

The application of the term “horse” to Aristotle looks very 
much like mere jesting. He is in the same place also called 
xpoorar7s. On this account, but on no other, it is natural to 
turn to Cyril of Jerusalem, whose use of the word has seemed 
to be so interesting in some other quarters. Nothing can 
easily be conceived more unlikely than that coincidences with 
a specified page of Helladius should be found in a specified 
page of a lecture by Cyril of Jerusalem, De Uno Deo. Our 
excuse for taking this seemingly useless trouble is simply this: 
Clement’s Ep. 1 and Peregrinus are linked with Cyril in the 
use of the word zpoorarns; this word is used in Peregrin. 11, 
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a section shown to be in close connection with our excerpts in 
the use of that very word among others; the jesting character 
of Peregrinus has been fully established, and we think we 
detect a joke in Helladius’ use of the word. 

In Cat. vi. 15, p. 96, is the passage containing the word 
xpoorerys, which has been already quoted on pp. 28, 49. A 
little below Cyril says: zai 6 Aéyov [caw cArov rov rurépa, 
nuk dAKoY TOY ToInTAY TOD xoomov, EvarTiodTas TH Li Aéyorrt. 
Comp. with Helladius’ excerpt, given in full on p. 53. 

This is not sufficient in itself to show a connection. Almost 
immediately, however, after the use of the word spocrérng, 
Cyril says: odd8y dcvwasréy. This is found in Excerpt 5. It 
is an exceedingly common expression, and it will be said that it 
is “nothing wonderful” that both Cyril and Helladius should 
use it. On this account, however, the coincidence is a very 
instructive one, and serves to show that even a coincidence in 
the use of a very common expression ought not hastily to be 
dismissed as accidental.. The author of Peregrinus in § 11 (see 
p- 47) writes, perhaps sarcastically : r7y davwuorjy codiav ray 
Xpioriavay. 

Cyril says : obdéy davwuoror, xalxep ov bavwacror [lérpos yep 
Iv, 0 TAS HASiG TAY OvparaY TEepiDEpwy. xcel ov Occbmwaros czsov. 
Tladaos yep jy, “who was caught up into the third heaven and 
to paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful 
for aman to utter.” We have pointed out that the last part of 
these words seems to be used: in Peregrin. 11. 

Excerpt 5runs thus: 671 iraeig wiv wal vonsic Set ypudes xe 
hevyesv rH eddcian cov rAnvbvyTinay, OD‘ETI OF HUE TAS HITIETILGS, 
GAN inweus nob vownsus’ ei 02 xal Bevopay eipnue rovs vowsic, ovdev 
bcevpnccorov, crip ev orpurelss oyordlav nub Levan ovvovatass eb 
TW TUPULONTE TIS TaTpion Dwv7s Ose vomoberny avrov oon cy 
ris’ Arriniowod ruparhados. Observe the rag xAgig of Cyril. 
Suidas writes: Krgeic, xAes0s. nal 4 aitiarinn Tov WAnbuvTizay, 
rag xAsic. Compare Cyril and Suidas with the srreig and 
voweig of Helladius, which, he says, 7¢ is unlawful either to write 
or to utter as accusatives. 

It is impossible to contend that this double set of coincidences 
is a mere accidental circumstance. We have described exactly 
the way in which they were actually found. It is clear that 
the excerpts in question have no right to the name of 
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Helladius. We shall hardly think that Photius manufactured 
them. We must regard them as interpolations of Photius’ 
Bibliotheca. 

Two points then, we conceive, are now plainly established. 

1. Photius’ Bibliotheca has been interpolated. | 

2. De Morte Peregrint was not written by Lucian, but was 
written by the interpolator of the Bibliotheca, or by some one 
intimately acquainted with his secrets. We may, of course, 
reverse this last position, and suppose that the interpolator 
became by some means acquainted with the secret history of 
De Morte Peregrini. 

These two conclusions will be amply supported as we proceed. 

(¢) We have, however, not yet finished with the curious 
connection between Cyril and Helladius which has been 
pointed out. 

Clement of Rome has a section in which “the keys” play a 
very singular part. Remember Cyril’s reg xAeig, and Helladius’ 
parody of the passage containing them. 

In Ep. i. 48, Clement gives the familiar narrative of 
“ Aaron’s rod that budded.” He does not tell the story, how- 
ever, exactly as it is told in Num. xvii. He draws considerably 
upon his imagination. So in § 12, where he gives the story of 
Rahab and the spies, he departs from the scriptural narrative, 
and by so doing brings himself into that curious connection 
with the Evang. Thom. which has been pointed out on p. 23, 
and which will be referred to again presently. 

In § 43, Clement says that Moses took the rods which had 
been brought to him and bound them, and sealed them with 
the rings of the heads of the tribes, and placed them within the 
tabernacle on the table of God, adding: xa} xAsious r7v oxnvay 
eoDpayioe Tas xAsiOus woubTas xal Tes pu(3dovg. When the 
morning came, Moses showed the seals, opened the doors, and 
brought out the rods. The second sealing of the rods after the 
door of the tabernacle had been shut creates a difficulty. The 
Syriac version steps in to the rescue, for the scribe would ap- 
pear to have had dépag in his copy of Clement (Light. p. 434) 
or in his mind. 

No part of this sealing, it must be observed, has any warrant 
in the sacred narrative. Do not the arrangements appear to 
be a little too elaborately detailed for serious writing? The 
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simple mention of sealing the door might pass without much 
remark, although even that would be an embellishment of the 
scriptural account. Moses, Clement says, sealed the rods; he 
sealed the keys doubrws xu ras péBdovg. The last was too 
much for the gravity of the Syriac scribe, and he suggests 
dvpus. Both the Greek mss., however, give paBdouc, and all 
three Mss. are supposed to spring from one archetype (Light. 
p- 247). But even with ddpas, does not the account read like 
mere jest? It has a strong family likeness to a story told in 
the Evang. Nicodem. A, p. 237 (Evang. Apocr., Tisch.). The 
writer, desiring to ridicule the sealing of our Lord’s sepulchre, 
says that the J ewish authorities wae hold on J: oseph (because 
he had begged the Lord’s body) and placed him in a room 
where scales was no window. The door (comp. with the 
Syriac version of Clement’s, § 43) was carefully sealed. The 
key was not; its safety was otherwise, but sufficiently, provided 
for. Caiaphas kept the key. When the door was opened in 
the morning, Joseph was, of course, missing. The people, the 
writer says, were much astonished at this, because the seals 
were unbroken: zai 671 v7) uhelouy shyey 6 Kaidpas. The 
writer proceeds : uub ovners EroApNoEY emiBocheip rus reipas 
aUTOY iS TOS AuARTUITUS em poabey tov [LiaAérov U7rep TOU 
‘Iyood, and his words sound like a recollection of the story of 
which Clement gives his own peculiar version. 

It is noteworthy that Clement begins his narrative: zai ri 
duvpacroy eb z.7.A. Common.as this word davwxoroy is, it may 
perhaps be no less significant than Helladius’ odd davwaoroy, 
with which we shall now compare it. 

Clement says : nok Th Bova oy eh OF ey Xpswora morevderres 
op Ocod epyov rosvro HUT EOTNTCY TOUS Tpoeipnwrevous § Ox0v 
zak 0 poercepsog T1OT0s bepeemeoy gy OAw 7@ olxw Mavors To 
OTETUY LEV HTH TéVTE tonLEwouTo ey TdIS lepuis BiBAoIS, w 
nak exnnodovdnocey ob Korrol rpodyres cuverswuprupodrrEes TOI 
ux avrovd vevomobernuévors. Comp. Helladius’ ¢.-- ovdéy dav- 
jucordy... vowoberns, remembering that his sentence is founded 
on Cyril’s use of rae zAcic¢. Somewhat lower down Helladius 
has doautrws zai. Comp. Clement’s use of the expression. 

Nowobérns hardly seems the natural word in the connection 
in which Helladius uses it. We have seen that it forms 
one point of contact between Helladius and Peregrin, 11. In 
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Peregrinus it appears in near company with xpopfrns and 
BiBrwy, just as vowedersiv does in Clement with xpopfras and 
BiBrovg. In Peregrin. 13 the word is again used. The writer 
says: éreira 02 0 vowoberns 6 xparos eresosy abrods, ws CDEADOL 
Torres ciev KMAhAwY, ereidow druk mapuBcérvres, bods nev TOUS 
“EAAnuinovs aT CpYnCwVTel, TOV Os GvecxoAomiowevoy exeivov 
COPlorHY KUTAY TPocKUIaTI, Ha naTe Tove exEivov vowwovs Biaos. 
narauppovodow ov axduray sions, wok ower yyoovras civev THOS 
axpiBovs wlorews re ToLmdree meepedetceEvos. 

Who was this 6 vowobérns 6 xparog? Various answers have 
been given to this question. Among others the name of Moses 
has been suggested. The question is not worth debating. As 
with his wéyay in Peregrin. 11 (where vowoberns is also used), 
so here with 6 yowod. 6 xpar., the writer no doubt intended to 
give opportunity for conjectures. 

The word in question is used and applied to Moses in some 
excerpts professedly from Diodorus Siculus, found in Photius 
Bibl. 244, It is there used (p. 380) in near company with roi¢ 
lepedos, as in Peregrin. 11, and with Tpooxuvelv, asin Peregrin. 13. 
Each of the clauses just given from § 13, except the last, 
is there illustrated, only that the writer of the excerpt is at 
pains sometimes to express the exactly opposite idea. Thus 
ovous yap amdcvrav tbvav &xowarhrovs, +6 [4i0s TO TpoSs rods 
adparous, +0 underl cham ebves rpaxrtZng xowavelv (4nd evvosiy +0 
roparar, thy mocvdpariny révrar, etc., are said of the Jews. 

He says, p. 380: eroijouro 8 6 vowoberns civ 2 TOE IAay 
Epyav xoAAvy wpdvorer, and after two lines: erossiro O& xe 
orpursing. Helladius (see p. 55) refuses to acknowledge 
Xenophon as yowobéryy of Attic Greek, because his life had 
been spent éy orparesasc. 

Some few lines above on the same page the writer says: zai 
TUS THLAS xe KyLorelus ToD Oelov nureoece, nul ra xara shy 
ronireiay evomobernae re nod dibrerke. Comp. with Clement in 
§ 43, quoted above, p. 57. 

Nowolereiy is used also on p. 379 (but not in the same ex- 
cerpt), and there it is almost directly followed by rag spas 
avrav BiBrovs. Comp. with Clement’s rats sepaig BiBrog in 
§ 43, quoted above. 

There are, it will be seen, a few words out of the passage 
just quoted from Peregrin. 13, for which there is nothing 
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in any way parallel to be found in the excerpts from 
Diodorus. 

If we turn again to Cyril, Cat. vi. 15, p. 96, we find a 
mparos which may have suggested the 6 vowodérns 6 xparos of 
Peregrinus. Cyril says Simon Magus was the zparog 6 ri¢ 
xankus Opeéxwv. Marcion followed him, and Cyril writes: dx0 
Yap Tay xeevov cord TIS mahasas by ry navy Osacdnun [woep- 
TUPI EhEYYOKEV0S, MpATOS EToAnoey exxdrLas Tas wapruplus, 
Hb CLL PTUPOY CAPEiveck TOV xaTCEYYEAAOWEVOY AbYOY TIS TinTEWs. 
Comp. with the 6 vowobérng 6 rparog... ave rivds &xpiSod¢ 
Tlorews Te ToMdTE Topudetcwevor. Peregrin. 13. 

We expect, of course, that this idea of Cyril’s will appear 
(Proteus-like) elsewhere. Accordingly we find, whether it is 
an accidental circumstance or not, an answering ovveriwap- 
Tupovyres x.7.A. in Clement’s words in § 43, given above. 

In the same § 43 we find Zyaov eumeaovT Os, and after some 
few lines, but still in § 43, wahiore nde GAN ive (un enureo- 
Tracie yevnrcs a Ta ‘Topeenh, and after five lines, but in § 44, 
Osa rabryy ov tiv aitiav. Now, strangely enough, by again 
going to a source to which we have shown that Peregrin. 1B 1s 
seemingly indebted, we shall find Clement’s words now given 
to be illustrated. 

Immediately after the passage just quoted out of Cyril, 
Basilides is spoken of. It will be remembered that in § £6, 
p- 49, we produced out of Epiphanius’ remarks on the heresy 
of Basilides: roy Yimava avucxororsobgvas (Heres. xxiv. 3, 
p- 71) in illustration of Peregrin. 13. This section of 
Peregrinus we have shown to be connected with Clement’s 
§ 43. Is it not remarkable that only seven lines below 
evaoxoror. Epiphanius should write: 5s fy cider 0 raryp axara- 
oraciay ey re Trois KvOpamrolIs nai ev ois aKyyéeAoss, followed 
after a few lines in the same page by: Oia rabray yap THY cwirioy 
TIg novTadelus TOAAOL cis THY aipeow euriarrove ? Comp. with 
Clement’s words just given. These coincidences are made 
still more remarkable by observing that above cvacxodor. 
Epiphanius writes: dso r7jy rav cAhov ayythov ruputjrwory, 
and after two lines: rodrov tena wOAgmol TaVTOTE HO UKUTHO- 
ruckus nar adrav travecryouy. Comp. &% robrov Cijaos . « . x0ck 
anureorucid, worgwos, Clem. i. 3. Zyaog is the burden of 
the following sections, and Ose Z7jAog or C7jAoy occurs many 
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times. Of course here, as so often, the: noticeable circum- 
stance is the way in which these coincidences are found. 

We make no remark here upon the bearing of all these 
various circumstances connected with Clement’s § 43, which 
have been pointed out upon the question of the genuineness of 
Clement’s Hp. 1. We only say, that if any person is disposed 
to look upon § 43 as nothing but elaborate jest and parody, 
he will certainly have some justification for his opinion. 

§ 3. It will be necessary now to return to the Evang. 
Thom. 

Our first introduction to this apocryphal gospel was through 
a page of Philo, which supplied a parallel both for the gospel _ 
and for Peregrinus. On examination of the gospel it appeared 
that the writer had parodied a verse of the book of Proverbs, 
and that in working out his parody he had used the language 
of Eccles. xii. This was a hint to examine the chapters of 
Kcclesiastes immediately preceding. On doing this it was 
found that suggestions for some of the sections of the gospel 
had, to all appearance, been received from these chapters, and 
notably that the oyiZev ZbAc« of Eccles. x. 9 had been taken 
up in Evang. Thom. A 10 (B 9). It was then shown that the 
Evang. Thom. A 9 (B 8) was somewhat closely connected 
with Peregrin. 9. 

This Peregrin. 9 is, however, as we have seen, indebted to 
Aristophanes. We have now, therefore, to retrace our steps 
to discover whether the Evang. Thom. and Pereyrinus meet in 
Aristophanes as they before met in Philo. We turn, it must 
be observed, to certain passages definitely marked out for us 
by their seeming use in Peregrinus. If we expect to find 
coincidences for the gospel in Aristophanes at all, this must be 
because we believe the writer of the gospel to have been just 
as fond of parody and jest as Aristophanes. But if we expect 
to find them in certain specified places, this can only be because 
of the connection between the gospel and Peregrinus which 
has been pointed out. 

1. For convenience’ sake we shall begin with Plut. 544. 

We did not find much here for Peregrinus, nor do we now 
for the Evang. Thom. This neighbourhood was taken more 
notice of in other quarters. In 515, Aristophanes has ns 
ceporposs pyzasg. On these words the scholiast says: 0s’ aporpou 
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oykous, Temay rhp éxspeevescey. We shall hereafter find that 
these words are made use of in an excerpt professedly from 
Diodorus Siculus (Phot. Bibl. 244), which gives an account 
of the hermaphrodite. In the Evang. Thom. A. 138, p. 144, 
however, it is said that Joseph réxrav hy xed éroles by rH PAA 
exelv@ oporpd. 

2. Plut. 168, vid. supr. p. 47. 

In 163 is sexraiveros. The scholiast says: séxcwy doci. - 
Comp. rézray jy just given. 

_ In 169 we find ofwos rédag. Comp. ofwos, nropnony 6 TéAUus 

ey@, Evang. Thom. A 7, p. 140. In the same Syi, pall, 
the writer says: gdvwodwes, Qidos, tHy cioybvar, br1 yépav 
Urdpyav 0%0 Taidiov eninnbny nab eyw ixnuxhocs nal crobuvely 
Os ToUToV ToD woudds od divawou yap y 7H ow cabrq ur 
Breas eis rqv Obw adrod. xual révrwy shrovray brs snxhbay dao 
Tasdbov wixzpov, ri exw civeiv ; and directly: obrog ci rors eye 
eoriv, 7 bcos 4 ayyehos, 7 ri slaw ovx oda; and after one line: 
70 rosdlov eye. We observe here that the wéiyas Buoirebs 
of Plut. 170, which we have shown to be taken up by soy 
peyay in Peregrin. 11, is here represented by wéya and ¢0 rai- 
diov wee. Notice wsxpdv with the diminutive; the following 
eye points out the joke. Comp. further, 147, where Aristo- 
phanes writes: éyaryé ros dsc pusepdv cepyyupidsov DodAos yeryevnuc. 
Notice here also wsxzpéy with a diminutive. The writer of the 
Evang. Thom. has just said: jywnCouny tyew wodyriy, nai 
evpebyy exe OidcoxaAov. The point of the jest lies in the fact 
that Plutus is here in disguise: & oyjmars cvdpds, as the 
scholiast says. Asa rodroy is used here five times. We shall 
show in the next chapter that there is in Clement’s Ep. i, 36 
an answering 0s& rovrov (comp. here) five times repeated, and 
the connection will then be pointed out between Clement and 
the gospel, and between both and Aristophanes. 

3. Nub. 967-1066, vid. supr. p. 46; infr. p. 64. 

In 1070, comp. ri d77' épeig, ny rodro vienbyc Ewod with the 
words from the Hvang. Thom. A 7, just given. 

In 992 are found: vrd raig wopiass. In explanation of the 
word as applied to the sacred olive trees in the Acropolis of 
Athens, the scholiast tells the story of the sad fate (jépov) 
of the son of Poseidon, who was sent to cut down one of 
these trees: 6 0 avureivag Tov rédsxuy nal TuvTNS umoTUY AY 
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terayzev éavrdy xed &rébore. Another version has: TUUTNS [eV 
MOTO Noe, TOV Oe TOC UUTOD TANZS ETEASUTNTE HTD. 

In Evang. Thom. A 10 (B 9), the oy/Zav gbAw of Kecles. 
x. 9 is taken up: al per Ortyas nuspas oyiGav TI¢ TaD 
yeirovay SdAov amerens ty Baow rod T0o0g avTOD Ole TOD 
enknvos, wor Beeswos yeyovds muerrer cmodvyoxe. B. zoek 
Lupernosy TOD yeuvioxov Toy memAyyorH moder, nar svbews bcen- 
dare 33 7H veewlonm’ Avdora vov, oyile ra Edna roel pmmrovev' 
poo. A. The thing, of course, here to be noticed is the singular 
way in which we have come upon the scholiast’s most appro- 
priate story. 

When dealing with Peregrin. 11, we had occasion to refer 
to Arist. Pac. 667, and also to Vesp. 876. In Pac. 702 it is 
said: “And thou, O mortal, go on thy way rejoicing, and 
remember me.” In Vesp. 875 is yeirov, and a little below: oddeic 
cvhp rav vewrépwy. Compare all with the words of Evang. 
Thom. just given. 

Stephens has shown us (vid. supr. p. 16) that he was in 
the habit in his parodies, by the introduction of a word or two, 
to “look at” some remarkable story or other. We seem to 
have here, in the Evang. Thom., more examples than one of 
the samé kind of thing. 

In an excerpt professedly from Agatharchides (Phot. Bibl. 
250), the elephant hunters and their modes of capturing the 
elephant are described. Three methods are mentioned. In 
the first and third the “axe” plays a conspicuous part. In 
the first and third also, the death of the victim was of the same 
lingering kind. The hunters, we are informed, were wont to 
cut the flesh from the hinderparts of the elephant while it was 
still alive: zal rosjouvres ekasov TO Coov, circ, vExPOY H.-A, 
p. 453. Compare with Evang. Thom. 

The scholiast’s story, again, might seem to have reminded 
our writer of Herodotus’ account of the brave deed of Hegesis- 
tratus. This man’s feet, or rather foot, had been put into the 
stocks, and his death was intended. He, however, obtained 
possession (éxparnoe) of a knife, and (after one line) Herodotus 
says: orabunocpwevos yop Oxwe ekehevoeras of FO AosiOv Tod 
TODOS, KTeTEWE TOY TAPTOY éwuTod, ix. 37. Compare with the 
Evang. Thom. The natural consequence of this surgical 
operation was that one leg became shorter than the other. It 
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was necessary, therefore, as Herodotus says, to supply a EvAswoy 


TO0k. 


In the so-called excer 
witticism upon the same subject : 


pts from Helladius, there is a 


OTl, Qyoh rod Baciréws 


Kopivdov 4 warnp, yur) d8 " AWPiovos, xoMBwrepw cxceZovon To 


even rool, Nd3da exccdsiro. 


We venture to think that the writer of the Evang. Thom, 
makes himself merry with these things in § 13 A (11 5) 
We will place the two versions side by side. 


A dite 


0 62 rari adrot réxrwy qv, nol 
emoler ev TQ neuip@ éxshvw dporpe 
zai Cuyods. emer cry aire xpa- 
Baros capa rivoe adovotov orws 
Tonos aire. rod OF Evdg navévos rod 
mahouwevou varhrcdurou Mn exovres 
Ti Tous, eivey Td Tasdioy 6 Inoods 
7H carpi adrod Iwona Ors xdrw 
ru Ovo Elda, nal én Tov wéoov wuép- 
ous sooroinoo airé. xal éexoinoey 
"Twond nabas eirey aUTa Tb THLOIoV. 
eorn 6: 6 "Inoots éx rod érépou muép- 
ous xual expdrnoey +d noo Surepov 
Ebro, nal éureivas aird Zoov éxoiy- 
Gey TOU GAAoV. nal sidev 6 rardp 
aired “Iwonp nai RMatwaos, xe 
mepihaPay rh wosdley xarepire 
Aeyay Maxcpros eius, Ort rd wasdsoy 
Touro O&d0wxée wor 6 beds. 


Batis 


Dbdous dé +d Oydbov FHS HAMiaS 
e705, Tpoerayn 6 "Iwano Um6 TiV0S 
Trovoiov xpaBPuroy Ofn000LH oc 
adrg rexraw yep jv. noel eeXOdy 
ey Te aypa mpdc ournroyay EbaAwy, 
ouvnrdev wire nal 6 Inoovts. nal 
zopas dbo ElAa nal TErEkiouc rd 
ev 2dnuev xAnolov sod aAAov, nce 
MMer phous eupev adrd HOA BUTE pov, x08 
ioav éhuandn, nal éCqres eupery 
erepov. Ida d: 6 Inoots eyes airy 
©&s ra Ovo radra 600 mpos ioé- 
TNTH AULPoTEpuY TpoTomMaVy. xe) Oi 
Topoumsvos 6 Iwono aepi rourou, ré 
Bodanras +d casdsov, exoinoey rb 
mpooray dev. nod Aéyes aUTa reruy 
Kpdrnooy ioxupaig rb xoroBbv Ebrov. 
nal Oauwdlov 6 “Iwoip éxpdrnoy 
airs. rére xpurjous nal 6 Inoods 
rd Erepoy dxpov elAnvosy adrod rhy 
GAANY Tporomhy eroincey xe&xsivo 
‘oov rou dAdov Ebrov, xa Qno 
mpos roy “Iwano Myxérs Avrod, 
GAG Tolsr auwAdrug +d epyov 
oou. 


This narrative appears to be, as already stated on p. 42, a 
parody of Prov. xxx.4: rig txpdirnoe wéivray ray dupwv ri VIS 5 
We have now to trace out the particular form which the 


parody assumes. 


Téxrav jv and cporpe we have lately found. 
(1.) We shall examine first of all some scriptural sources to 
which the narrative seems indebted. 


KpéBGaros is used in both versions. 


S. John uses this word 
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in chap. v., which gives an account of the healing of the im- 
potent man on the Sabbath day. This miracle excited the 
anger of the Jews. In ver. 18 are the words: icov écuvroy 
roan 7 Oz. Comp. with Evang. Thom. A. This version 
takes up the breaking of the Sabbath by miraculous acts in 
§ 2. The writer says: Dov 06 cig loudaiog & roles 6 Inoods ev 
cupbdre ruler, ua7jde moepcer price nol cvnyrysing .7.A. In 
S. John, ver. 15, it is said: aaryadey 6 cvdpwmos, wok CVA Y EINE 
g.t-Aoy and in ver. 16: br rare exrotes ey ouSBarw. Compare. 
Observe also the opening words of A 13 above, with which 
also compare : a éxel@ TH xospa) gropebdy 6 “Inaods rois oh Bao 
ard. §. Matt. xii. 1. In ver. 2 it is said: /d0v of wobyrak cov 
coco § oon Heors rosy ey coBBarw, and in Lvang. Thom. 
A 2: die ci radre roids ty cuBBdrm & ox eeors roseiv, adopt- 
ing the form of S. Luke vi. 2. In Num. xv. 32 we are told 
that a man was found ovadeyorre ZbAa on the Sabbath day. 
Compare with the xpd¢ ovAhoy7 Lorav of the Evang. Thom. 
B 11 (given above), certainly an unnatural expression for the 
procuring of timber for the purposes of carpentry. 

The interweaving of these various narratives into the pages 
of the gospel is very obvious and very instructive. Why may 
we not believe Aristophanes and other authors to be used in the 
same fashion? And why may there not be other literary 
mosaics besides this apocryphal gospel ? 

(2.) The passage of Aristophanes which is still before us is 
Nub. 967-1066, vid. supr. pp. 46, 61. 

In 970 are the words: 000’ lovyew ra 700 Evarnae. (Comp. 
the Haarrdarov un exovres of the gospel.) Here, then, again 
we have “two feet,” and in company with them the word 
tara. We have (vid. supr. p. 62) discussed the story of 
the injured foot, and found in Herodotus another story, to 
which the writer of the Zvang. Thom. seems to refer, in which 
mention is made of “a wooden foot” to supply the loss occa- 
sioned by Hegesistratus’ too free use of the knife. From the 
pseudo-Helladian excerpts we learn that zoAoBwrepos is the 
proper word to use under such circumstances. Here in the 
Evang. Thom. we find two pieces of wood intended for two 
parts of a bedstead. The novel word évarrcurns is used to de- 
scribe these. One of these pieces is too short, and, since it was 
expressly cut for the purpose, too short from the too free use 
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of the knife or axe. This defective piece is said to be 
xohoBarepos. We would suggest that the bedstead is intended 
to be of the “stretcher” form. The evadhrcxrys will then be 
the “crosspiece fitting into another crosspiece,” and at the 
same time the “leg.” The writer of the gospel deserves some 
credit for being the first to make this novel but apt use of the 
word. It would be perhaps imputing too much to his in- 
genious mind to suggest that he had an eye also to the 
commoner meaning of éywAAdé (“interchangeably”), and to 
the swaying to and fro, first this way and then that, to which 
the bedstead would have been subject if the defect had not 
been remedied. Anyway, the story here before us in the 
Evang. Thom. seems to spring naturally from what has just 
preceded, coupled with the words of Aristophanes, 

Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon gives “ crosswise” as the meaning 
of evaAAwe here in Aristophanes (« crosslegged,” as we should 
say). We may illustrate this meaning by Gen. xlviii. 14: 
cxreivus d& loparr viv yeipoe ray dekscly bareQaacy eax} ry xe Deeray 
“EQpceiu, ovrog 08 hy 6 vecwrepos, xeed rv cepsorepay er) r7y xeEDarmy 
Mevacor, tvarrak ras ygipws. It is evident that the writer of 
Evang. Thom. consulted this passage. Observe the dzreias 
exactly in A; and comp. ¢ixe 02 ’Iwod 7H rarpl udrod. vioi 
(Lov eioly ods ewe wos 6 beds tvraddx, ver. 9, and xa) epiAnoey 
AUTOS, nud TepseAce Bev avrovs, ver. 10, with the close of A. 
Under the circumstances in which they are found, these co- 
incidences cannot be regarded as accidental, and they tell their 
own tale. An interest evidently was felt in the word BVOAAE. 
Aristotle uses earAdé tuaiarew (Lid. and Scott’s Lhex.), “ of 
two things which fit into one another.” Part. An. iii. 1. 5. 
Only a few lines below we read rod é0g xadovjusvov oxdpov; we 
shall therefore probably conclude that our writer consulted or 
called to mind Aristotle as well as the book of Genesis. 

(3.) The writer of the Evang. Thom., however, does not use 
Barre, but evarrAcuerys. Aguila uses the word in Isa. iii. 4, 
nol evarcuTos xvpseboovow adray. It is here apparently in 
the sense of “exchangers.” This does not help us at all as to 
the meaning of the word as applied to a bedstead. Aquila’s 
use of the word is nevertheless of great interest. The closing 

* The use of Isa. iii. is confirmed by the Latin version of the Ewang. Thom., 


which has, ‘‘ Erat architector Ioseph.” Tisch. p. 166. 
E 
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. ? \ 
words of the preceding verse are, zai copay? CpyITenrove, nos 
ouverdv cxpourgy. They could not fail to recall to the minds 
of such students of Aristophanes as our writers have shown 
themselves to be, Av. 1154 sq.: dpvides hoy rexroves codarauros 

ps eee > S ) / eo eC 

TEMEnUvTes, OF TOIS PUY Keo jorerensnnouy ras TLAaS* my 0 O 
> ~ pl If e 

zrbros ubrav Terenavrav Gorep ev vevrnyiw. The scholiast on 

then. Says, Tapa TO wthexay ra Z0Aa; and on amered. he 

e ~ \ ~ "4 i 
writes: rehena, Tehenhow, E0Au, wehexiC@ TO mETe TIS omeens 
zbarw. Comp. with the Evang. Thom. B. 

In Av. 1132 we find dxodéuqoay adré (cf. the oiz0d. avre 

° 2 b) ? e > ~ 
above), and in 1180, gwérpno’ ade’ ya; in 1104, onde) wer pnow 
7 / e N39 \ \ ? \ \ up 
xavovs xpooribcic, and 1006, odof opdas apos aurTo TO WeoOr 
Comp. with Evang. Thom. 

This passage of Aristophanes is not one which has been 
before consulted, and we therefore naturally consider whether 
there are any indications of its use in Peregrinus. 

In Av. 1125 we observe xcéAdscroy gpyov, and after one line 

\ fe Ne! \ if / Eder d cla \ 
zak Osayévys. Comp. aus boreioy) 4 oeAnyn cverciAgy (G0es yap 
ncineluny Oecocabcs TO x&Adorov TovTo epyov), and after oneline 
nal worsorce 6 yervccdug 6 & Ilarpav (Theagenes). Peregrin.' 36. 

In Av. 1058 there is an interesting parallel for Clement’s 
Ep.i. Aristophanes writes: 739 wos 7d wavoare nab ravTEpYe 
dunroi aevreg Oboove’ eduraiois evyoig. Comp. Aosmrov 0 
ravreronrns b605 nul Seoworns THY TIEVMATAY Hub RUPLOS TKONS 
oupn0os, i. 64, with edxrasav a few lines below. 

We shall have occasion to return to Aristophanes in the 
next chapter, and it will then be seen that Clement’s § 64 is 

1 With these words further comp. xa, 700” si-xaAdv roilpyov, cxdrov dsi, xod 
aprxeipos ef) xraveiv; Soph. Hl, 14938. If the writer looked, as we ourselves did, 
at the beginning of the play, he would find in line 67: 2aa’, & wacpga yii beoi 
Lyrcepior, Vkaobe mu’ sdruxoivra raiade rais dd0Is, oD Tw marpwoy dupa, In Peregrin. 
36, after 8 lines, we read : Aaimoves unrpaos xal wanpaior, Dtaobt ws edevers. Vid. 
supr. p. 46 for the suggestion. 

It is worth while to notice the way in which the first passage from Sophocles 
was found. On p. 48 attention is directed to rév wiyyay yodv in Peregrin. 11, and 
to the difficulty which has been felt both with péyay and yodv, It was suggested 
that «éyay was written, but that ~¢éyov was in the writer’s mind. A youv was 
shown in Plut. 184. If we consult Thomas Magister on yov», we find Plut. 184 
quoted ; also Plut. 147, shown on p. 61, to be used in the Hvang. Thom.; also 
as from Soph. Hl. rz yodv cé. These words are in line 1499, while the passage 
above quoted is from 1493. The line runs: ca yoy o’* tyacor wévois tipl cavd™ 


&xpos. This might easily have suggested «dyes. We shall see presently that 
vavris is apparently taken up by another writer. 
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closely connected with Plut. 168 sq., used, as we have seen, in 
Peregrinus and the Evang. Thom. 

. (4.) In Av. 1159 (we began with 1154) Aristophanes has 
- BeBardrwres. The scholiast writes: Behevos reyovres 
mT. KoroGol rag Badcvovg is an expression found in Strabo 
Xvi. p. 771. Directly afterwards, speaking of the elephant- 
hunters and their three methods of securing their prey, he has 
éx Ourépov wuépoug. Comp. our writers dx rod érépou wépoug in 
A 13 above. This is followed in Strabo, after two lines, by 
AUTUTNONOUVTES CO. Comp. zarerndyoey cro rod oréyou xl 
cory Fup TO TraWe Tod Tediov. Evang. Thom. A 9. 

We referred on p. 62 to certain excerpts from Agathar- 
chides, found in Phot. Bibi. 250, and to the account of the 
elephant-hunters therein contained. The writings of Agathar- 
chides were known to Strabo, and if these excerpts are what 
they profess to be, he made far greater use of those writings 
than he cared to acknowledge. 

If we turn again to Agatharchides’ account of the elephant- 
hunters, the eye falls at once upon érdy 08 7d Coov... réon, of 
cuvdnpura rapuylvovres tai rd ara, p. 452. Comp. with 
A 9 just quoted. TIraua is not used by Strabo nor by 
Diodorus, who has an account of the elephant-hunters, which 
is supposed to be taken mainly from Agatharchides. Agathar- 
chides here describes the first method of taking the elephant. 
From the third. we gave on p. 62 a coincidence with Evang. 
Thom. B 9. The second method, as described by Agatharchides, 
differs somewhat from Strabo’s. Both agree in saying that a 
bow was used, and that three men were engaged in the opera- 
tion. Strabo says that two men held the bow while the other 
pulled the string. Agatharchides, however, writes: 6 [oe sic 
nurexes 70 rozov +H Todi rpoo[d<Byxds, of D8 db0 rAy veupay 
eAnvourres tx TIS amdons Blus apjnxav 0 Bédog. Nine lines 
below, in the description of the third method, we find: Jere 
TovS we ObO TbOus TOvS TANoloY Tod oreAzyous, with rod 20A0v 
after one line. Comp. all with Evang. Thom. quoted p. 63. 

The xoroBoi reg Baudcvovg of Strabo appear in the excerpts, 
cap. xxx. p. 403. Half a dozen lines above we observe (x 
roc, with repaxAyotov in the next line. Comp. the Tepe 
Twos rAovaioy of A 13. Nor is this so wild a conjecture as it 
would at first sight appear to be. 
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Immediately after the sentence describing the zoAoBovs, 
Photius breaks the thread of his account of the Troglodytes 
by saying : O71 xéypyros 0 cuyypupebs, arrinsiorns zubros ay, TH 
Tig mopupas AeEEs. He then resumes his narrative. What 
is the meaning of this remark so strangely introduced? The 
translator of the excerpts writes: ‘ Hinc digressione facta 
auctor monet se, quamvis Attice loquatur, Camere (urbis in 
Creta) tamen dialecto familiariter uti ;” which is a good deal 
more than a translation of the Greek. The digression, more- 
over, appears to belong to Photius rather than to Agatharchides. 
We may compare a somewhat parallel remark in the Helladian 
Excerpts, p. 535: drs obrog 6 ouyypupeds, 6 TUDTA TVITHEMLEVOS, 
yavog ev Aiyoarios iv, worsws 08 77g ’ Ayrivoov ty WS UUTOS 
exiypader, Byouvrivoov, iapbing 08 werpy diee7Ar0e To wpoxes- 
weve. This would lead us to suppose Photius to be responsible 
for the interruption. Photius, again, often uses Ags, but 
certainly usually in the sense of “word.” So in Bibl. 213, 
where he describes in glowing colours the writings of Agathar- 
chides, he uses Agéig several times over, e.g. [a woLBveLls 
xexpnarvos recor. That Aegis should be so rendered here 
receives some little confirmation from the circumstance that 
whereas the narrative goes on to speak of the strange funeral 
rites of the Troglodytes, and the words obrw raig xndeloss 
nuruyparros vouveyag occur, in Bibl. 213 Photius goes on to 
write xéypqros 08 nal yrdwous 70 vouveyes .. eTIONAOUTAsS. 
He is saying that Agatharchides dressed out old words with 
new meanings. Nowhere else in the excerpts, however, does 
xzoepe appear. We shall show where it does come from 
presently, meanwhile we merely call attention to the strange 
way in which Photius introduces his remark. 

This word zadépa, which may be a town in Orete, may 
also mean a bed or couch. So Arrian (vil. 25) uses it for 
the bed on which Alexander was carried. It happens that 
Diodorus gives a very particular description in lib. xviii. 26 sq. 
of the gorgeous chariot on which the body of Alexander was 

1 The excerpt proceeds 2 elarep an d.voreiy iaurovs tx) cols GAUTATOIS cvYETEWS ONEIOV. 
Comp. #” oly Avarsicba 6 eboshns, tay tal Trois viv xpovors THrAcTupn® manckpros “Toy 
avapkver scpovos> txsivos ave pete cov gartpwy dyaBioous svPpuvlnosras eis roy 
aarcence alave, Clem. ii. 19. There is a certain connection in thought besides 
the mere verbal coincidence. Comp. further the wxxts: avrod of the Evang. 
Thom. in the section now in hand, quoted p. 63. 
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earried. In this description, the word zawépa constantly 
appears, e.g., ras 7g xapcpas yavias. In Evang. Thom. A 10 
we are told that the young man was cutting wood: & 77 yavia. 
The selection of a “corner ” seems peculiar ; it would, however, 
no doubt explain the accident. In A the tool used is called 
xEivm, which might well have been suggested by Diodorus’ 
ciOnpovy. Trav 0 Akovav Ta Tposyovra vouow xuTEecxEvUCTO Tp0- 
TOMS EX OTH AgovTaY oIBANY OOWE xaTEYovouUS. xard dé WeooV 
TO LU7e0S Eixov TOAOY EyNPLWOGWEVOY LNYannws Ev IWEon TH xeLcpLL, 
z.T.h., With Cevyav after two lines. Comp. with A 13, B 11, 
quoted p. 63. We shall find ourselves brought to the same 
pages of Diodorus presently by another road. 

(5.) The word zajwépe is used once in the Sacred Scriptures : 
0 oTnous ws numepav tov ovpavor, Isa. xl. 22. .Ver. 20 runs, 
Evhoy yap donrroy éxdbyeros rintwy, nai copes Enrhoe Tas 
ornoe eixova avrov. In verse 25 the LXX. has voy ody ci 
2 awowoure, but Symmachus and Theodotion zai icwlqoowcs. 
Comp. with A 13, B 11, quoted p. 63. 

There is a certain special interest belonging to these last 
coincidences. We have pointed out on p. 42, that the 
miraculous story of the bedstead which we are now dis- 
cussing, and the miraculous carrying of water in the Lord’s 
garment, seem to be parodies of Proy. xxx. 4. We have also 
said that Lightfoot quotes this verse of the Proverbs, in illus- 
tration of an apocryphal quotation found in Clement’s Ep. ii. 
4: Gay qre mer euod ouvnymévos by TH xOATH [Wov, #H—T.A. 
“The image and expressions are derived,” Lightfoot re- 
marks, “from Isa. xl. 11: 7a Bpauyson abrod oure%es dpvag xo 
by Ta xOATH uvToD Baordoe.” The last clause is only found 
in some few Mss. It is, however, the reading of Aquila and 
Symmachus. It must be observed that there is a good deal 
in Isa. xl. to suggest the verse in the Proverbs. Ver. 12 
runs: rig Gwérpyoe TH veiph TO VOwp, xak Tov odpcvoy oman, 
nok Taouy Ty viv Opaxi; and ver. 28: 6 beg 0 xaracxevdcus 
Tah aepe TIS y7g. Prov. xxx. 4 might thus easily have been 
suggested. 

We have just quoted vv. 11, 12. The preceding words 
from the close of ver. 10 are quoted by Clement, in £p. i. 
34, in his own peculiar fashion. In the LXX. they are: idov 
6 picbos abrod wer aUTOD, zal TO Epyov evavrioy avrov; but in 
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Clement: dod 6 Képsos, xal 6 probes adrod xpd xpoowmov 
abrod, crododves éxkory nate To epyov adrod. This is thought 
to be “a confusion of Isa. x]. 10 and Isa. xlii. 11,” with “an 
ending either from Prov. xxiv. 12 or (more probably) Rev. xxii. 
12”(Light.). Eusebius, however, in his Comment. in Isa. xl. 10, 
quotes the verse and adds: radra wry repli 7g devrépas Tov 
Xpiorod rupovatas, xob yy nEes ev 06En errodwomy ExkoTH HUTH TH 
toya adrod. A few lines above, Eusebius has radra 7% ray 
xporeypevrav xrerces dscevoiz. Oomp. od rapuxorovdjow Ti; 
Ssavoin adrov, Evang. Thom. A 7, p. 140. The gospel pro- 
ceeds: “I deceived myself, thrice-wretched man that I am: 
nyanlouny cer pwoodyrhr, wor evpebyy eye Osdcoxarov. Soon 
after the passage just given from § 34, Clement writes in 
§ 85: zal radra dréminrey rere v0 THY Oscvorey yuo, and 
in the next line: 6 dypsoupyos xual rarip Tay aidvay 0 TAvEryLoS 
UUTOS yiVMOnsL THY TooorTnTa nul THY eOAAOYAY CUTOY. NLLEIS OvY 
ayaricanebe svpedjves x.7.A. Compare. Turning again to 
Kusebius, we find giz. éresdgmrep éx peyébovs xal xaddovijs 
HTW[MUTOY KLVEAOYOS O yeveosoupyos Oewpeires 4.7-A. 

In § 34, Clement proceeds to quote Dan. vii. 10 (but invert- 
ing the clauses): jupss pwupiccdes rapesornxeiony avTa, xl 
yiidboce eunscedes eAgsrovpyouy cebra zoel exexpaeyov' crysos, HYs0S, 
cysos xvpsos cuBawd, rAnons Tacn 4 xTioig THIS dOeNS avTOD. 
The latter part is “a loose quotation” from LXX, Isa. vi. 3. 
If we turn to Jerome’s Comment. in Isa. xl., we find, p. 492, 
that Dan. vii. 10 is there quoted (but without inversion of the 
clauses), and that his very next words are, “unde et Dominus 
Sabaoth appellatur,” ete. 

We turn now to Eusebius on Isa. vi. 3. He reads with 
Clement éxéxpuyov. The LXX. has xol éxéxparyer erepos 
mpos Tov &repov z.7.A. Dan. vii. 10 is given here also, but not 
with the clauses transposed. Clement goes on: xl mei¢ ov», 
ey omovoig éxl 70 avrd ovvarybevres TH ovvesdqoss, ws BE évds 
oTomwAToS onowmEy IPOS aUTOY exTEVAS Gig TO LTOXOUS H.7.A. 
Observe the stress laid upon unity—one mind, one place, one 
mouth. usebius, on the other hand, goes on: od pla» yep 
nPieoay Davny, ode cebpiws Omod rérvTa xow% ravrny dveremror, 
HAN erepov xpos +O erepoy x.7.A.; and presently: ovx ers évds 
oixov, upiwy 06 z.7.A. Turning again to Eusebius on Isa xl., 
we find, on ver. 5, xa ovdamas IIvebmaros cyiov méroyos 
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ravres cvOpwror. “Ors Kopsos trcrnoere &bevdys yap 0 erary- 
yesrauevos. Dav7 Aéyovros, Bogoov. Kal esa, Ti Boqow. Comp. 
with passage just quoted from Clement. The use of these 
words will be confirmed directly. Eusebius here appears to 
look at Heb. x. 23: aioros yap erayyeircevos. In ver. 22 
we observe amo ovveidycews wovnpus; and in ver. 25, wa 
synuraneimorres Ty eriovveywyiy savrav. Compare with 
Clement. 

Various verses of Isa. xl., and among them ver. 22, con- 
taining zamepa, are quoted by Eusebius in his Prep. Evang. 
vii. 11. Presently, p. 319, he gives a very peculiar version 
of LXX. Ps. cxxxviii. 8: tay orpiow eis roy On, repés. 
Clement, in Zp. i. 28, has a marvellous version of some verses 
of this psalm, in which he might be thought to take into his 
own hands the first clause of Prov. xxx. 4: rig cvéGy eis rov 
ovpavoy xok xure(3y4; the rest of the verse being sported with 
in the 2d pistle, and in the Kvang. Thom. Clement 
Writes: tay xaruorpwow cis Tas UBLOTOUS, Exel TO TVEVWe OOD. 
The LXX. reads: tev xaraBa eis rov kdny, rapes. Clement 
has another (out of a great many) peculiarity. He reads: ei¢ 
Ta toydra r7¢ ys, instead of tic ra toyaru TIS Oarcoons 
with the LX X. Eusebius, in the context, has, && éoyarov r7s 
Yi%5- 

In chap. xv. p. 326, Eusebius quotes Dan. vii. 10, with the 
inverted clauses, as Clement does. Eusebius prefaces the text 
with 0:0... rapsoras ris beodoyar Qyos; Clement with Agi- 
oupyovow rupsorares’ Aeyes yop 7 Ypupn 

The order in which the coincidences just given follow one 
another seems to indicate a connection in the process of com- 
position between Clement’s i. 28 (containing LXX. Ps. 
exxxviii. 7-10) and i. 34 (containing Isa. xl. 10). This con- 
jecture is confirmed by reference to Clem. Alex., Strom. iv. 
22, p. 625, where the passage from Isaiah immediately follows 
that from the Psalm. That from Isaiah is in the words of 
our § 34, and Lightfoot consequently concludes that the | 
Roman Clement is being copied. That from the Psalm so 
closely resembles the version in our § 34, that here again 
Lightfoot concludes that Clement of Alexandria “derived it 
through the medium of the Roman Clement.” To the pas- 
sage from Isaiah, in Clem. Alex., there is tacked on, so as to 
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form one citation, 1 Cor. ii. 9, in the very words of S. Paul. 
This verse forms the third and last quotation in our § 34. 
The words 6 @sé¢ are, however, omitted; & is altered into 
bow (a vl. in 1 Cor. ii, 9 of nearly, if not quite, equal 
authority), and ayarwow into the Sroukvovow of the LXX. 
Isa. Ixiv. 4. GOlement of Alexandria, it must be observed, does 
not name the Roman Clement, nor does he do so anywhere in 
the immediate neighbourhood. Beyond question, the natural 
inference from the foregoing is that the epistle of Clement 
(so called) borrowed. from Clem. Alex. The other coinci- 
dences just pointed out look in the same direction, and, indeed, 
cannot be satisfactorily explained on any other theory. 

This idea is confirmed by reference to Clement's ii. 11. He 
writes :— 

moths yap gor 6 emmyyerAdmuevos rag dyripsobing c&rods0dves 
‘naorw ray Epywv adrov’ cy ow roinoumey rv Oimosoodyny evavrioy Tov 
Osod, elonEowev eis Ty Bacirsiay adrod nal Anrpousda ras erayyending, 
tig 00g om Anovcey odd: GObaAWIG sider, OSE Zari napdiav Kvdpwrou ave. 
ender mela ory nab cipay thy Baucirheiay Tov Ozod ev dydan xa) Oimas0- 
oun, éres07 ovx ofdamey Thy Nuspay TH eriDavelas Tov Ocod, erepwrnbels 
yop avrds 6 Kupiog tard rio, wore ness avrod 4 Paoirein, mT.A. 

If this passage is compared with that from Eusebius on Isa. 
x]. 10, quoted on p. 70, it will be seen how closely parallel it is. 
Comp. the za’ Spay of Clement with the za6 jy of Eusebius, 
and notice the #Z¢s common to the two. Observe, further, the 
use of Heb. x. 23, and compare with the passage from Euse- 
bius on Isa x]. 5, quoted on p. 71. Some words from Heb. x. 
95 are there given. Out of the same verse, comp. zai rocourw 
wahAov bow Brewers eyyiZovoay rv nwepay with Clement here. 
This confirms the conjecture that Eusebius was used, and sug- 
gests that the two epistles bearing Clement’s name are really by 
the same author. 

The coincidences given above cannot, for the most part, be 
explained by the supposition that Clement was copied. They 
can all of them be explained by the conjecture that Clement 
was the copyist. It is difficult to understand on what 
principles of fair criticism this conclusion can be resisted. It 
is not, however, any part of our plan to argue the question 
now. These things must be added to the body of evidence 
which is growing up, the cumulative force of which will 
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have to be felt. We have mentioned them at this time 
merely because we came across the Epistles of Clement in Isa. 
xl., to which chapter we also traced the Evang. Thom. We 
wished to confirm the notion that an interest for some reason 
was felt in this chapter, and the inference that Prov. xxx. 4 
was used very much as we have supposed. 

It must be observed that we were taken to Isa. xl. by the 
word zapdépa, to which the writer of the Zvang. Thom. seems 
to have paid special attention. 

(6.) Before we leave this gospel we must recall to the 
recollection of our readers the fact that there is a peculiar 
interest belonging to the word gawd, in that it is found in 
Clement’s i. 12 (where it is used in the sense of “ crosswise,” 
“in opposite directions,” vid. sup. p. 23), and forms one link of 
connection between this section and those pages of the Evang. 
Thom. which we have just been discussing. 

This section tells the story of Rahab’s reception of the spies, 
and gives the conversation she had with them. In the course 
of her conversation she uses some words to which the editors 
have specially called attention. Lightfoot writes: “ Cotelier ob- 
serves that Clement seems to have had in his copy of the LXX. 
(J osh. ii. 9) the words zal xurérryoooy TavTEs 01 HuTOIMODITES 
THY Viv uP Duaiy, which are wanting in all the best mss., 
though supplied in the Complutensian edition, and represented 
in the original Hebrew.” It does not seem unfair to argue 
from this circumstance that: Clement was perfectly familiar 
with the chapter (Josh. ii.) in which the story of Rahab and 
the spies is recorded. How, then, are we to account for the 
fact that the conversations which are carried on in Clement’s 
i. 12 are not in the words of the sacred narrative ? 

We saw not long ago an instance of exactly the same kind 
of thing in i. 43, which, while it tells the story of Aaron’s rod, 
adds sundry embellishments of Clement’s own. If any one 
chooses to believe this adorning of the sacred narrative in i. 43 
to be nothing else than jesting, he is most certainly justified in 
so doing. It is natural to ask whether § 12 is like § 43, not 
only in its departure from the simple narrative of Holy 
Scripture,—which is acknowledged,—but also in its seeming 
want of that gravity which is to be looked for in the writings 
of Clement of Rome. 
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Without going into a complete examination of Clement’s 
language, some circumstances may be readily pointed out 
which may be thought to make § 12 in all respects the counter- 
part of § 43. 

We have said in chap. iii. 15, p. 23, that Clement’s use of the 
word gyaaadé shows some coincidences with Diodorus’ in lib. 
xvii. 33, p. 184. 

This chapter could not fail to suggest the scriptural account 
of the taking of Jericho to any one who was on the look-out 
for something to parody or turn into jest. It opens with the 
words, ray 08 xarucxoren arayysinarar ada z7.A. It says 
a great deal about the sounding of the trumpet and the shout- 
ing of opposing armies, shout answering to shout until the 
whole country resounded with the din. The language, ra» 
08 cudriyerav wrop’ &mPorépois TO ToAEuIxdy onwoevovTaY Ob 
Maxedoves rparos ovvarurczavres Boy eZaiosov exoinouy, bears 
some resemblance to ws 08 jxovcer 0 AwoS THY THATIYYO)?, 
jrdnuke, Adhake ras 6 Ands dwn cAahoyww weydhy xo 
icyypa. Josh. vi. 20. Nor is a reference to the capture of a 
city wanting here, for the closing words of c. 32 are, 60 ’ AAé&- 
cevdpos rv wav’ loody woAw KELoAoY OY maramANnEcMEVv0S eXEIpaouTO. 
“Interim Alexander Issum, Cilicie urbem non ignobilem formi- 
dine perculsam, occuparat.” This chapter contains the word 
Baeaagé. If it can be shown that Clement used Diodorus at this 
point, it cannot reasonably be doubted that it was done in jest. 

The closing words of Clement’s § 11 are, cig xpiwa nel ic 
onsiwow weocss ToiS tyeveccis yivovras. ‘The words of Diodorus 
immediately preceding the closing word of c. 32, given above, 
are: Oia THC idias xpioews mposonwasvoy ToIs BaupBaposs THY vingy. 

After one line in § 12, Clement has éxrewpbevrav .. . 
xaraoxoray. Comp. with the opening words of c. 33 given 
above. 

In the same sentence Clement writes: eéreulev avdpus 
TOvS ovAAnVOMEvoLS avTOvS, brws ovAANDOEITES x.7.A. Light- 
fuot, on rovg ovAAn)., calls attention to the construction. In 
c. 32, p. 183, Diodorus writes: ovarnpdels zal debeic cig QuAaxIy 
x0.p2006n, and after two lines: [lapwevimves wey wera rI¢ Our mews 
aréoresns mpoxurarn powevor z.7.A. On the preceding page we 
find sCares orpurnyov a&soypewr tov OsccdeZowevoy %.7.A., and on 
p» 187 eémreunbev eva rav Dikov Asowaror, zararauboovra Thy 
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Tupuyny, xo Tapunvbyoouevoy Tas z.7.A., and after three lines 
zpocuyopevous. For the use of these same passages in Peregrin. 
12, vid. infr. § 4.2. a. 

Clement also writes in § 12: 2ai rpoctbevro wdrH Sodvas 
onusiov. Lightfoot remarks that rpocédevro “is used in imita- 
tion of the LX X. diction.” This is probable enough, and it 
is none the less probable that the zposééevro of Diodorus in 
the last six lines of c. 32 suggested its use; at any rate, it is 
there exactly found. Now, when we add to these coincidences 
évaAras, used both by Clement and Diodorus, it seems un- 
reasonable to deny the use of Diodorus. If this is conceded, 
it would seem to follow that § 12 is nothing else than jest. 
The use of vxepaov and orévos, and of the words “which are 
wanting in all the best mss.,” is at once thus capable of easy 
explanation, vid. supr. pp. 23, 73. 

In c. 33, a little above g&aAadz, Diodorus has socovroy 
TiIbos Berar, wore ik THY TunVvOTNTE TAY BuAAoWeveY KAAHAOIS 
ovyxpovovray. Comp. éy 08 7a OyAw ovyxpobous n vopiae eppayn, 
Evang. Thom. A 11, p. 148, a few lines only above garrcur7s. 
In B 10 the words are, xopevdmevos 52 ovverpiBn 7 vopic avrov. 
Comp. further, with both, zarérw rod ray xnpdxwv cwryavos, and 
after three lines, éya 62 6Aiyav jxovte vm0 TAnOOUS Tay Tepsec- 
rarav’ sire Dodnbels on ovvrpsBeinv &» rooudTy TopBy. Pere- 
grin. 82. Kearérw and e&yavas are in Diodorus’ context. A 
further use of those pages of Diodorus in Peregrinus will be 
shown presently. 

§ 4. There is some confirmation of the reality of the connec- 
tion just pointed out, between Clement and Diodorus, in the use 
of the word gvaAAcé, to be found in a treatise called De Preno- 
tione ad Epigenem Liber, and which bears the name of Galen. 


1 « Bxstat in edit, Ald. P. m1. p. 135, in gr. Basil. P. mr. p. 451, in Chart. 
to. VIII. p. 829, in vi. Junt. cl. Iv. f. 213. 

‘Ad Posthumum de prenotione male inscripserunt editores, Est liber omnino 
memorabilis, in quo Galenus, qua felicitate in preesagiis usus sit, fuse enarrat, 
et historias plane mirabiles refert. Scripsit hunc librum editis jam libris de art. 
med. et de libr. propr. Citat in eo libros xv. de pulsibus. 

“CorDEX latinus est in bibl. r. Paris. n. 6865. 

‘‘ INTERPRETES sunt Jul. Martian. Rota et Jo. Guintherius, cujus versionem 
Charterius emendavit. 

‘‘ Eprrronzs Galeni de presagitura, Ge. Vallainterpr. prodiit c. aliis Galeni et 
alior. Grecor. Ven. 1498 f. Prodiit etiam Leonh. Jacchino interpr. c. explana- 
tionibus. 1540, 4to.” Ackermann. Liter. Hist. in Kiihn, yol. i. p. exlvi. 
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This treatise comes before us for examination under rather 
peculiar circumstances. In the Contemporary Review for May 
1878, in an article entitled “Illustrations of the Acts from 
Recent Discoveries,’ Canon Lightfoot calls particular at- 
tention to “a striking coincidence” between Galen in the 
above-named treatise and S. Luke in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Galen (§ 2, p. 612) speaks of a certain Sergius Paulus, a 
proconsul and student of Aristotle. Having introduced him 
as Sergius 0 zai Iladaos, Galen, throughout the remainder 
of the treatise, drops the first name, and calls him simply 
Paulus. Canon Lightfoot considers (p. 290) this dropping of 
the name of Sergius in favour of Paulus, to be a justification 
of the conjecture that would identify the Paulus, the proconsul 
of acertain Cyprian? inscription, as the Sergius Paulus of 
Acts xiii. 

Canon Lightfoot takes ‘special notice of the words 6 zai 
IIadAos, which are the very words which S. Luke uses of Saul 
of Tarsus, in Acts xiii. 9, in the very place, that is, where he 
is speaking of Sergius Paulus. It is interesting to see how 
this coincidence is dealt with. Canon Lightfoot says: “Not 
the wildest venture of criticism could so trample on chronology 
as to maintain that the author of the Acts borrowed from 
these treatises of Galen; and conversely, I have no desire to 
suggest that Galen borrowed from S. Luke. But if so, the 
facts are a warning against certain methods of criticism which 
find favour in this age.” Will any one say that the two 
reasons which Canon Lightfoot gives are sufficient to prove 
that the coincidence in question is accidental? and yet, if it is 
to have even the smallest value as “a warning,” its accidental 
character must be placed beyond doubt. We quite agree 
with the Canon, that it would be ridiculous to argue that the 
writer of the Acts borrowed from Galen. The alternative is, 
however, not that which he mentions. No one, we should 
imagine, would “ desire to suggest,” or even dream of suggest- 
ing, that Galen wrote his treatises (or any one of them) as 
parodies of Holy Scripture, which De Prenotione must be if 
its 6 ze} IladAo¢ was borrowed from the Acts. The real 
alternative is very obvious. Fabricius’ says that there are 

* EMI TAYAOY [AN@] TMATOY, Cesnola’s Cyprus, p. 425. 
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170 works extant under the name of Galen. Of these, only 
82 or 83 treatises, and some 18 books of commentaries upon 
Hippocrates, are thought to be genuine. The remaining 
treatises are considered to be either doubtful, or certainly 
spurious. It is therefore very natural, and we think only 
right, to ask whether the treatise which contains this “striking 
coincidence” with the Acts, is really from the pen of Galen. 
This question, however, Canon Lightfoot does not ask. Having 
started two theories with respect to the coincidence in ques- 
tion, which condemn themselves, he assumes its accidental 
character, and then holds the facts up as a “warning.” If 
coincidences may be discarded as accidental in this summary 
fashion, it is not easy to understand how they can be used, as 
Canon Lightfoot does use them, to support certain ancient 
documents. 

In the Contemporary Review for May 1877, there is an 
article on “Supernatural Religion,” also by Canon Lightfoot. 
In this (p. 1134) he brings forward three coincidences between 
Tatian’s Apology and the Gospel of 8. John, and argues from 
them that Tatian was certainly acquainted with the Gospel. He 
is at much pains, therefore, to show their force. The first of these 
(xvedwce 6 @zd¢)—like the one with which we are concerned, in 
that it consists of three words only—“he should not,” he says, 
“have regarded as decisive if it had stood alone.” It is, how- 
ever, evident that he thought it an excellent reason for a close 
examination of Tatian’s Apology. The third, he says, “is all 
the more remarkable, because the words are extremely simple 
in themselves, and it is their order and adaptation which 
gives a character of uniqueness to the expression.” One 
cannot but feel that these words apply with almost equal 
force to the coincidence (6 zai IIadAvg) between Galen and 
S. Luke. 

Canon Lightfoot then goes on to speak of the value of 
cumulative evidence, and he writes: “It is only necessary to 
point to the enormous improbability that any two writers 
should exhibit accidentally three such resemblances as in the 
passages quoted, and the inference will be plain,” p. 1136. 
Our contention is, that the coincidences which we bring for- 


1 Lib. iv. 17, p. 528 sq., Hamb. 1717. Vid. Acker. Liter. Hist. Kiihn, vol. i. 
p. Xviil. 5 Smith’s Dict. @r. Rom. Biogr. art. ‘“‘Galenus,”’ p. 210, ed. 1846. 
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ward must be dealt with on precisely the same principles as 
those which Canon Lightfoot applies to the resemblances 
which he brings forward for the purpose of showing that 
Tatian was acquainted with S. John’s gospel. Coincidences 
are not to be put aside, because we may happen to “have no 
desire to suggest” that one writer borrowed from another, 
Their significance, their individual value, their cumulative 
force, must be considered. 

We have here before us one coincidence between Galen and 
S. Luke, which is confessedly an important one. A single 
moment’s reflection, however, supplies us with a second of no 
less importance. S. Luke, after introducing Saul of Tarsus 
as 6 zai [ladaog, thenceforward drops the first name and uses 
Paul only. Galen does the same thing with Sergius 0 zai 
IIwdaog. This is an important coincidence, for Canon Light- 
foot, as we have seen, draws an important inference from the 
dropping of the name. 

We thus have two very noticeable coincidences between 
Galen and 8. Luke. The cumulative force of three, it seems, 
should prove that one writer borrowed from another. Now, 
will any one say that the two which have been pointed out 
will not justify even a “sober” critic in casting a suspicious 
eye along the pages of Galen’s treatise ? 

When we read Canon Lightfoot’s article of May 1878, and 
observed the second coincidence with S. Luke which he does 
not mention, as well as the first which he does, we did not 
jump to the conclusion that the treatise containing them was 
a forgery ; neither were we disposed rashly to assume that these 
startling coincidences with S. Luke had accidentally arisen ; 
but we thought that an examination of the treatise was called 
for, and that possibly other things of like character would be 
found. Canon Lightfoot seemed to challenge the examination 
of the coincidence which he produced, and we determined 
to make that examination. 

It would not, however, have been made at this time, if it 
had not been for one circumstance. On further reflection, it 
occurred to us that Clement, in his Ep. i. 65, has a za, which 
is just as noticeable as Galen’s. We therefore conjectured 
that Galen’s treatise, if a fraud, would be found to be closely 
connected with the writings which we have specially in hand, 
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and that, in all probability, the very passages and pages (or 
some of them), which we knew to be used in those writings, 
would serve to expose its true character. How far this 
expectation was justified it is our business to show. 

(1.) We shall first of all point out the use of xaé, on which 
the conjecture rested. | Clement writes : 


rods O& dmeoraAmévousc aD Huay Kratdsv "EonBov nal Odarépioy 
Birwya ody nad Doprouvarw ev cipqun were yupis tv rdyer dvartupars 
pos nude, Orws Oarrov riyv eiuraiav nal emirodarny nui eipyyny nai 
Ombvoray amayyerArhwom cic Th reryioy mal Huts yapivar repli Tis svora- 
being wuav. “H xapig rod xupiov quay “Inood Xprorod wed tmav nal 
WETe TOVTWY TavTAyy ToY nExAnuevwy Yard rod Osod ual OF adrod 
“x.7.A—i. 65. 


On ody xai Dor. Lightfoot says: “For the position of za/ 
comp. Phil. iv. 8, wera xai KaAnuwevrog (quoted by Laurent, 
p- 425).” We observe that S. Paul in verse 1 uses the word 
emimobyros. It is not found again either in the LXX. or 
N.T., and not very often elsewhere. Clement, we see, uses it 
almost directly after ody xai Doprovvarw. Now turn to the 
only mention of Fortunatus in the N. T. in 1 Cor. xvi. 17. In 
ver. 11, S. Paul says: rportupare 08 adrov & eipgyy. Light- 
foot quotes these words in illustration of Clement’s éy cipgyy. . . 
tivameurpare. In ver. 23, S. Paul writes: 7 yéps¢ rod Kupiov 
"I. X. wel vay. Comp. with Clement. There is a little 
difference. Why? S. Paul ends Phil. iv. with 7 ydépic rod 
Kupiov quay I. X. werd révrwv var. On the next words of 
Clement, Lightfoot quotes 1 Cor. i. 2, ody raos roig érixcAou- 
wevois 70 bvowa x.7.A. Why does not Clement write ody raat? 
The wera révrwv of Phil. iv. supplies the answer. The natural, 
if not the necessary, inference from the foregoing coincidences 
is that Clement consulted both 1 Cor. xvi. and Phil. iv., and 
borrowed zai from before his own name in Phil. iv., and then 
in jest tacked it on to Fortunatus. 

(2.) In De Prenot. 2, p. 612, Galen writes: 


arivyov 0° Uorepov easoxerpouevor tiv Evdnuwov apinovro Lépysig ve 
« as a ~ > ‘ t 
6 nai (noel 6,’ Kiihn) Tlataos, og od wera roruv xpovov umapyoc eyévero 


1 «The words stand Bépyids re xat 6 WavAos in Kiihn and other earlier printed 
editions which I have consulted, but they are quoted épysts ve 6 xai Tavacs by 
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ris wbrews, nal DAKBi0g vrarinds wiv Dv Hon xal avdréc, goreuneg! 
d: wep) ryv ?ApsororéAous QiAcoopiay, worep xai 6 ILatAos, of ois Sunynsdusres 
dravra 6 Evdnwos rh nar’ ene, Avorety 2On THY OnwEpoy zoomevyy mpop- 
pyow eri rou wérrovrog rapokvouod, tapupuradrrey 0 brw¢ aroRjcoiro 
vevoevou Os xgxeivov mepi Thy aurijy dh pauy ToIs mpoyeyevnnévors 6 psy 
Evdn/40s Hadwolé re noi O07 er1onomouevors auroy Gracy zdnnov TUS 
ewes apoppyocic. Houvy O& ovror on¢ediv dravres of xara chy ‘“Pawatwy 
thaw abiamurt re nal Tasdeig wpouxorres. 


It appears from this that Sergius was not the only student 
of Aristotle, and but one, and not at that time the chief one, 
of the distinguished company drawn to Galen by his wonder 
ful predictions. 

With Galen’s last words, compare apri 62 rovsg “EAAgvas 
zxesbev cvrepacbas Orrw “Pawasoss apts 02 avdpa mrosdeln nal 
akiawars xpovyovra.  Peregrin. 19. Truly nothing can be 
more suggestive than this coincidence with Peregrinus. It 
inclines one more than ever to suppose the coincidence with 
S. Luke to be mere parody. 

Galen’s worep xai 0 IladAos gives emphasis to the preceding 
6 zeh IladAos, and at the same time explains how the various 
reading may have crept in accidentally or otherwise. 

Galen’s expression ra@ xar éué is Pauline. Comp. Col. iv. 
roa nar ens rare yrwpioes viv Tuyszds, ver. 7; bv tremula 
KOS VIMKS EIS UVTO TOUTO, Wa yra TH Tepl YUaY, nal TUpUxAAsor 
ras xapdiag Duar, ver. 8. Now, observe, Galen on the same 
p- 612 ae three lines) writes: #¢ oby eyviopias (200 0 Ovopuce 
nal coor * avro ra re Lladaw binynouro Ob ETO THY Tipe Ey 
TOPULAEV? [E, beizcel re xo aura. Ver. 10 of the Colossians 


Wetstein and others. I do not know on what authority this latter reading 
rests, but the change in order is absolutely necessary for the sense.”—Light, 
note, p. 292. Conybeare and Howson, The Life and Epistles of S. Paul, vol. 
i. p. 177, n. ed. 1859, quote the passage from Galen, and read ¢ xi in silence 
though using Kiihn’s edition. Alford also notices the coincidence, and reads 
5 2ei without remark. 

' tewovdaxes has been suggested from Galen’s tcrovdaxds 38 nal orepl chy’ Ap. Qua. 
a little below. See next note. 

2 ¢, ¢ and a ¢. in the N.T. are found (with one exception, 2 Pet. i. - uly 
in S. Paul’s Epistles. Galen has 2 +r. in § 5, p. 680; drws dxovebaow &. +. pedvov, 

Jomp. “ovey ray rrayav iva mynmovevamey, 0 xual torovdace adrd rovTo SER 
Gal. ii. 10. See preceding note. See also note next but one following. 

’ Comp. ‘‘When the Jews were gone out of the synagogue, the Gentiles 
besought (rapexdéaouv) that these words might be preached to them the next 
Sabbath.”—Acts xiii, 42, 
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runs: “Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner saluteth you, and 
Marcus, aveidg to Barnabas,” etc. (Hesych.: dvesoi, dder- 
Qav vio‘). Galen after one line says: owolws d& xual BépBapos 
6 béi0g rod Baorebovros Aevxiov, xara rqv Mecororapiay 
dvomaComéevny dvrog vaepyov, eelro rod wadhuuros nul adres, 
worep 6 TlcedAo¢. Can it be possible that Galen’s Barbarus is 
in truth Barnabas? His sentence would then be equivalent 
to the Barnabas and Paul of the Acts. Thomas M., under 
ridyy, treats of dver)sog among other relationships. His remarks 
might have supplied the whole of one of the short pseudo-Hella- 
dian excerpts, except the following words: zai deiov wiv dvomce- 
Covos rov rod rarpos &dEAQOy. Phot. Bibl. 279, p. 530. Com- 
pare with Galen, whose name is mentioned two or three lines 
above the words now given from the excerpt. 

Galen uses the expression ra zar’ éué again on p. 647: xai 
wevros nai avros Erosmos jy, worep 6 re LeBapos, rd pmvoocs 
T. 4. & TH Te xara THY TaV “Pawaiwv rorw ovrs Mapxw Adpyrio 
“Avravivw abroxpérops. Asbxsog yap z.7.A. Comp. “EAAnal re 
nak BapBcéposs, copois re nul cvonross Oesherng Eiji ovTw, TO 
nur ee, wpodumov nai vuiv roig & ‘Pawn evayyertouobou. 
Rom. i. 14, 15. Besides the general parallel, observe the 
BapBcpois of the Romans and the Marcus and Lucius of 
Galen. The conjecture as to Barnabas and Barbarus just 
now hazarded would seem to be in some measure con- 
firmed. 

We turn now to Acts xiii. It begins: “Now there were 
(joay 62) in the church that was at Antioch certain prophets 
and teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon that was called Niger, 
and Lucius—and Saul.” Ver. 44 runs: “And the next 
Sabbath-day came oyedoy raion 7 TOAIS Kxodous TOV Abyov TOD 
cov.” Comp. Galen’s sentence (quoted p. 80): joc 62 odros 
oygd0v ... 00 ovv Bonbos, cxnxows follow. Comp. also his 
Lucius. Mépxoy is the last word of Acts xii. 

In ver. 8 we are told that Elymas withstood S. Paul, and 
sought to turn away (dseorpéas) the deputy from the faith ; 
and in ver. 45, that the Jews, when they saw the multitudes 
that came together to hear the word (roy Adyov) of God, * were 
filled with envy, and spake against those things which were 
spoken by Paul,” etc. On p. 613 Galen says that one Anti- 
genes ridiculed him, saying that they would know whom to 
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praise Src’ ex@epduevov Idwor (the sick) Evdmwov . . . wmoo- 
zpeQav eviore ov Adyor. In Acts v. 6, 9, éxpépew is used of 
Ananias and Sapphira when carried out for burial; and in 
ver. 15, éxpépew rove codersic is found. | 

In xiii. 12 it is said that when the deputy saw what was 
done (the fulfilment of S. Paul’s words in the case of Elymas) 
he believed éxrdnoobpevos earl +7 Sida rod Kupiov. So Galen, 
p. 614, says that when his first prophecy respecting Eudemus 
came true, men were amazed; but when his second also was 
fulfilled, karavres wey erraynouy. 

In Acts xii. 22 (the end of the chapter), S. Luke, speaking 
of Herod’s death, says: 6 08 Ojos émeDaves, beod Davy xak ovx 
vbpwrov. Galen, p. 618, says of Eudemus (obs.), when he 
was cured: oly dxowevovros werping DbEyyeobus Tod PiAocdov, 
nabirep clader. xexparyoros Oe pos Kravrag nas TOS ElolOYTAS 
girous, ag 6 [lddsos  AxoaArwv, dict rod LaAnvov ordwauros x.7.A. 

Along the whole narrative, indeed, Galen appears to desire 
to play (in parody) the part of S. Paul, and to exaggerate 
and turn into ridicule those features of the apostle’s character 
and writings the most easily assailable. Galen encounters 
opposition; he works cures which make a great stir, and give 
him a great name; he professes not to be careful of honour of 
this kind, and not to go about proclaiming his own medical 
prophecies and cures; he disclaims boasting, and then boasts; 
he says he will be silent upon the wonderful cure which had 
brought him the greatest fame, and then immediately describes 
it. The close of that part of the treatise, moreover, which 
deals with the cure of EKudemus shows several resemblances to 
the close of the Acts of the Apostles. 

After one of his controversies, p. 628,Galen writes: 6 AAgzcp- 


1 Comp. the story of Ahab, Micaiah, and Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah in 
1 Kings xxii. Comp. ver. 25: xal sive Mixgains, od od Opn 7H Huepa imsivn, oray 
clotrdns rapsioy ro rapsion cov xpupnvas txet (With exrocrptyarte immediately in the 
next verse), with Galen above in the text. Ver. 18 runs: ‘And the king of 
Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, Did I not tell thee Gr: od spopnredes obtés wor xaAad, 
dort BAN f xand;” and ver. 8: tye utwlonna abrov, des od AwAET Tept tov xarc 
x.7.2, In the pseudo-Helladian excerpts, p. 532, the following is found: 3.3 
nal 6 Ayaptwvav dpyiComevos re Karyavrs tv ros adrois pruaci chy PAuoOnulay 
TepiPepes, Mayes, Atyov, xanwv, nal del oor Pidov ru xan mavreverbas xait *Eodady 
oidt waxors sixes, Hom. Jl. i. 106 sq. This would readily suggest 1 Kings 
xxii. So J. Duport, Hom. Gnomol. 1660, p. 5. Two or three lines below in 
the excerpt ix@tpouc: is found, Comp. with Galen. See note, p. 85. 
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Opes... 20... roig bik TAY eiadhacen Daswowevoss miorebesy yas 
Ociv. &xobous 0 bya radra, xaradimay adrove tywpicbny bv wovov 
PbeyEcwsvos, we eopeany oldouevos eis rove ceypoimoruppwrelous 
hnew x.¢-r. Comp. Acts xxviii. 25 sq.: cobuuvos 08 dures xpds 
ahrihous emehborto, sixovros rod Tlaidou pice &, “ Well spake 
the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our fathers, saying, 
Go unto this people and say, Hearing ye shall hear, and shall 
not understand; and seeing ye shall see, and not perceive.” 
Compare the latter as well as the earlier part of this passage. 
When Galen had gone away, the rest had some controversy 
among themselves. So, in ver. 29, it is said, that “when Paul 
had said these things, the Jews departed, and had great reason- 
ing among themselves.” Galen tells us that numbers of 
persons came together to the same place to hear him discourse 
upon various medical matters: zal wéyps 08 vdv, ovdev! éroA- 
noe TIS Cresrely adrois Erav ty TH werakd yeyovorwy 6. So, in 
ver. 30, it is said, “ And Paul dwelt two whole years in his 
own hired house, and received all that came in unto him, 
preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no 
man forbidding him.” To make the picture more complete, 
Galen says, that in consequence of a desire which Boethus had 
expressed to possess his notes or commentaries, he dictated to 
the scribes both what he had shown and what he had said, 7 
mpoopaevos ci WEAAEL OWOEMY KUTA ToAAOIS, Which is, in all re- 
spects, true of S. Paul. We have just seen a coincidence 
between Galen and the writer of Peregrinus. We cannot for- 
get that the latter makes himself merry with the Epistles of 


1 The sources of Galen’s language as well as of his ideas may be easily traced. 
Phil. i. 12 contains an example of ra xa’ tui. (See p. 80 and note 2.) In 
ver. 5 we find ayp: rod viv; in ver. 6: airéd rovro (see note 2, p. 80) ; in ver. 14: 
TorApay aPohws rev Aoyoy AwAciv, Comp. with Galen. He immediately proceeds : 
nairos ye duiaPovrevomtvoy yt ToAAGY avrEimely, ws axovebuoW wird TovTO pavoy (See 
note 2, p. 80), as avreipixwow, ob why ToAMaVTMWY Ye Eis xpiow tel QidoAoyuy cevdpay 
ayaysiv re ypupivre, Comp. roraug ris yuav. . . xpivecdas tal ray ddixnwy, xat ody} 
tol ray ayiwv; 1 Cor. vi. 1; also, ‘‘ Yet Michael the archangel, dre +g dieBorw 
(obs.) Sscexpivopeevos dutrtysro wep) To Muotws oduaros, olx troAmnos xpicw txsveynsiv 
PrucOnulas,” Jude 9; sis xpiow, Jude 6. Just above, in Galen, we observe rvy 
govy, and after one line riv adwviay ipydloro nal rav wupuddeytapivoy ordre 
Delxvuoy ravra wravrwy treyxbevrwy, ... iv reyes ypadev, Comp. racay cxovdny 
rosobpsves ypapev, Jude 3; xa) tcrtyzor wdveras rods dosBeis avrwov epi wadvrwy 
x.7.a., Jude 15, ZArcyhiv 38 toyev Dias wapuvomias. daoliyioy apwvay, tv dvlpioroy 
Pury Pbeyedurver, 2 Pet. ii. 16 (parallel to Jude 11), 
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Ignatius, as the former may perhaps be here thought to. do 
with those of S. Paul. 

Then, further, when Galen’s story of the cure of Kudemus 
is carefully considered, it seems impossible to suppose it to 
be written seriously. It reads very much as if there were in it 
some little substratum of truth gathered from Galen’s books, 
with embellishments of the writer’s own, after the fashion of 
Peregrinus. It is amusing to remark the way in which the 
marvels of the cure are “piled up” and emphasized. Thus, 
on p. 614, we find Evdjwov yxoordv zai rpirov eros ayovTe, 
rpeig eyovre reropraious by pueow ehLuavos, bepumebery vas0- 
yveiras Docanvog (these last words may be borne in mind), or as 
Eudemus describes himself, as yépovra -vesuaivos wpm xcpvovres 
zpiol rerapraioss, p. 619. We are reminded of Clement’s em- 
bellishments of the simple narratives of Holy Scripture, e.g. in 
i. 12 and ini. 48, and of the way in which Clement piles up his 
sentences when, at any rate, there may be a joke in hand—eg. 
aiy zal Doprovrdry ey siphy era yopas ev royKes x-T.A., 1. 69, 
vid. sup. p. 79. 

(3.) Curiously enough, Galen gives in this same treatise 
an illustration of Clement’s i. 43 (the sealing of the rods). 

A son of Boethus, Galen says, p. 635, was ill. His case, 
from a medical point of view, was peculiar; for one day he 
would be sick and the next well, or by night he would be 
feverish, while by day his pulse would be regular and low. 
There was nothing either in the quality or the quantity of the 
food provided for him to account for the strange symptoms. 
Galen therefore suggested that the boy had secret stores of 
food, to which he applied himself. Accordingly Galen (p. 636) 
THy unrepe TOU TosdOs Drroayowuerny capsBas eebrov Dudczou exeo- 
TNOE purote. mocpascadnwuerny re OF OANS TIS HwEPUS, UMonwWAvOVE ED 
Te TODS gic TOV OlnOY Exeivoy eiotovTas, xuTa TOY OiZOY AUTO 
nowuaeevov, eoroxexhesrowevoy evdobev axpiBas am avrnc. Four 
days elapsed, but there was no improvement in the symptoms. 
The boy was brought out of the house which he had formerly 
occupied to that of Boethus. Those persons who were met 
with by the way joined the procession! One of those persons, 
of course, was Epigenes, who always turned up most appropri- 
ately to be the witness to Galen’s triumphs. An irresistibly 
comic account is given of the new chamber, the mother’s bed, the 
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little bed for the son, and the seats for Boethus and Galen to 
sit in solemn conclave upon the mysterious case of this small boy, 
who was suspected of eating more than was good for him from 
some secret store. No less amusing is the conversation which 
went on. Galen, however, learned 67s bray cig rd Bacdceveiov 
4 [unTnp avTOD Topevowern xrElon TOV oixOY, Eire Drip KoDurelus 
eis YAwrroxowov eUBcArovow rHy xAcly xaraonugvyroes, and he 
concluded that the boy took this opportunity of devouring his 
concealed stores. A regular search was instituted in the bed 
and under it. This was fora long time fruitless, and the laugh 
was against Galen—ri, Oyo, 0 wareig Aéyes; one thing re- 
mained unsearched—jy 62 rodro rarreAws opsmpov rI¢ punTpOS 
avrod raparrividns érineimevov Ti xabédpy. Galen seems to 
mean by this a sort of nightcap, for, on p. 631, he says that a 
certain woman covered her body with clothes, dAAw 0& rim 
puxpa (obs. the use with dim., vid. sup. p. 61) rapavriidig ry 
neDurny éxesro xabamwep of vpnovres Urvov. Galen lifted the 
“nightcap” and shook it, and there fell from it a piece of 
bread. ‘ Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.” 

TAwocbxomov' is used twice in the N. T., both times by S. 
John, with reference to Judas: xai +0 yAwoooxbmoy sive, xai 
Ta BurrAdueva tBcoraZer, xil. 6, and ere TO yAwoodnuowon ciyev 
6 *lovdas, xiii. 29; comp. with Galen. This receptacle con- 
tained the key, comp. xa 671 r7yv xAciOuy ciyev 0 Kaidgaus. Evang. 
Nicod., quoted p. 57. Except that it would have spoiled the 
joke, one does not see why the mother should not have done 
the same as Caiaphas. We need hardly be indebted to Galen 
for “a surgical operation” to enable us to see through this 
transparent jesting. As a finishing touch, we may mention 
that the name of this small boy, the subject of so much medical 
and parental anxiety, so carefully put under lock and key and 
seal, bore the name of Cyril—shall we say, after Cyril of 
Jerusalem ? (vid. sup. p. 55). 

(4.) We shall give now the illustration of Clement’s use of 
gvadAce, which was promised. 

Galen, p. 656, says that certain physicians outrage their art 


1 In the pseudo-Helladian excerpts, p. 532, an account is given of yaws- 
coxoytiov, which appears to be indebted to Hesychius. Shortly afterwards 
Hesychius notices yrdparrovand yrdparos. Here in Galen +é yvépadov is one of 
the things searched, 
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dorep wud rods QiAocopoug Qidocopic, ob ye wundev0s Wos@rov 
Béariov Bsodvres dvomceCovaw avdrovs dvowurs oo uiG TH THIS PiA0TO- 
ding. Comp. ods adrol BAnodnwodos 70 xochov Ovowuer 50 eminanbev 
ED vues; Jas. il. 7. Lower down in the same chapter S. James 
speaks of Rahab, “who sent out the messengers another way.” 
It will be remembered that Clement tells this story in Ep. 
i. 12, and that he writes: zal eremrer avdpas rove ovaano- 
wéevous avrovs, and after half a dozen lines : 00” vrodemvbovER 
uorois tvahade. Galen (who is here speaking of one Sextus, 
who was sick of a fever) goes on immediately to mention the 
malice of the physicians: rewarévrmy re Os’ OAns nwepas rovs 
yrwoomevons Te nur Kyyérrovras abrois To yernoowevoy. They 
did not know, he says, exactly what had been predicted as to 
rnv apy rig xpicews. When they heard of an accession of 
fever about the seventh hour, they mocked: zai Qavepwc 
eariyalporres Kmruor ToS cmaurraow ereyov xepromodyTes ws 7 
boevrcarn puoevreiae Tod LwAnvoo HUT TOLVAYTIOY OTEBN. yEvolnevns 
wkvros TIS uploews, oS mposiphne nara TIv mporepuiay (EPacuy 
eerowevay evaAAGE) Erpemovro TeYTES HOY YYOWEVOL, Hoek THDTO TIS 
rpoyraaews ovdsy eyovons bavwaoror, as ede oor. We observe 
here, then, a very apt example of the construction to which 
Lightfoot calls attention (vid. sup. p. 74), followed presently, 
as in Clement, by éaAAcé. 

Observe, in the next place, Galen’s 7 davwaorn wurreic, 
followed by ovd& davwacréy; and compare the whole passage 
with the parallel quoted from Cyril of Jerusalem, on p. 55. 
This, a curious confirmation of the conjecture, that the joke 
about “the keys,” found in Galen and elsewhere, takes its rise 
from Cyril. Peregrin. 11 we know to be indebted to the same 
place of Cyril, and we consequently conclude the ry dav- 
waorny copiay there in Peregrinus (vid. sup. p. 47) to be equiva- 
lent to Galen’s 7 dev. waver. here. Here, on p. 657, as there, 
the writing and expounding of books is spoken of ; here, on p. 
655, we find oddéy xsveiv; there, in the beginning of § 12: ravra 
éxivour. In Peregrin. 11, again, is the roy wéyay yoor com- 
mented upon on pp. 48, 49. We conclude, therefore, the 
title of weérrig assumed by Galen here, as well as elsewhere, 
to be taken from Soph. El. 1499 (vid. sup. p. 66, note). In the 
account of the boy Cyril he is often so called, and the words 
wavrig way are found. This receives some confirmation from 
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the fact that El. 1481 runs: zai wcvrig dy aploros toOuAAov 
wéhas; while here in Galen, p. 655, we read: a ovx dy 
opaheiny éy cH wpopijacs, with wevew just below. The con- 
nection between Soph. Hi. 1499 and Peregrinus is thus to some 
extent confirmed,—a matter of some importance, in considera- 
tion of the way in which the lines of Sophocles were reached 
(vid. sup. p. 66, note). 

The connection which has now been pointed out between 
Galen and Cyril of Jerusalem in “the keys,” naturally leads 
us to open once more Clement’s i. 43 (the sealing of the keys 
and rods). If we do, we find that there, in Clement, the 
foreknowledge (xpotyyw) of Moses is in hand, as also the 
xpoyrwois rercia (beginning of § 44: rérssos ey spoyrmoss, is 
found in Cyril, p. 92) of the apostles; and here, the rpéyvaoss 
of Galen. There, Clement begins one sentence with ov 
apoeyvm, and the next with wéAsora 7de1; here, Galen begins 
one with od 62... éyvwe, and the next with od ydp qeouy: 
both Galen and Clement speaking of the forecasting of future 
events. There, Clement has 7@ &06% dvowars; here, Galen 
ovowars oeuvm. Above, on p. 57, the opening words of § 43 
are given, which may be compared with Galen’s airy wiv ob» 
4 Tpoppnoss, ws EOnv, ch wel Oavweor7 Trois TedAoIS TOvTOIS iarpors 
grakev, “AN ov rosmbrn ye nar wAnberay hy, here, on p. 657. 
The connection is far closer than appears at first sight; for just 
as Clement says that surprise was needless, for Moses had 
supplied a precedent in the sacred books, so Galen, that certain 
prognostications of his were divested of all marvel, inasmuch 
as he had only foretold what was plainly laid down in the 
books of Hippocrates. 

Galen would thus seem to be in contact with Clement, both 
in i. 43 through “the keys,” and in i. 12 through gvaaadé. 

(5.) But now a curious fact appears. It is no less profitable 
to turn to Diodorus for the illustration of Galen than to 
Clement, who himself seems to have been indebted to Diodorus 
(vid. sup. p. 74). 

If our readers will refer to p. 74, they will see various ex- 
amples bearing upon the “construction” to which attention 
has been directed from Diodorus, xvii. 33, p. 184, and the 
immediate neighbourhood. The word éywAAd& is there used. 
Diodorus writes: 4 wir wayn dice Tas raY HywrIToWevan cepercis, 
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a uphOozov ere rHy Tay Ow xphow eruravrevero yap devpo 
aunties TIS TpoTNS eaAAwE yiwowevns. Comp. with Galen 
above. Just below, Diodorus has TpoeT per ov. (Comp. Galen’s 
érperovro. A little above, in Diodorus, is arjyra, and just 
above vaAAdé is xaramporepjous or xporepjous (v.1.). °Evaa- 
Ad is used several times by Diodorus; and this last verb, or 
the noun formed from it, appears almost always in close 
company with it (comp. Galen’s zporepasav). So in hb. xx. 
13, p. 415, Diodorus writes: aAA’ olwas TO Sasoviov wowep 
emirnoes ToIs vrEepnDavas dseroyiCowevoss TO TEAOS THY HUTEA- 
miobevrav sis rovvarrioy weraribyow, and after one line: 7 
Tix 08 BVAAAGE Tax TpoTEepyuara wporepyous. Comp. again 
with Galen. 

A singular illustration of the mysterious connection which 
seems to exist between Galen’s treatise and Peregrinus may 
here be pointed out. Comp. rove 07 zal ovarypbcig tal rodrw 
6 IIpwreve evéreoev cic ro Oeopwrnpiov with eel 0’ ovy edéder0 
after one line, and presently ay hxdv tives rav Xpsoriavay oreA- 
hovrav ard Tov xosvod, Bonbyoovres, xai Evvaryopsboorres, noel 
rapapvbnocwevos tov avdpa, Peregrin. 12, with the very words 
from Diodorus, quoted on pp. 74, 75, for their bearing upon 
Clement’s “construction” (rods ovAAnowévous) in i. 12, for 
which Galen has supplied a parallel. Galen and Peregrinus 
thus meet in Diodorus. A few lines above, in Peregrinus, we 
remark: xa} twoev wiv edbds hy pay... of d& ev Tees eooTaV nal 
ouvencbevdoy evdov wer adrod. With these words, and with 
those just given, comp. omrws weoek avros a rH Lladurip 
reosndestyy hy nee TIS xurOv modes prs Avyvery 7njaeveoy vr rou 
auToxperopos OTEAAOWEVOS. ws oe Tsay Ovrav trav tobev re xcel 
repl TI bw ewpuxorwv adTov x.7-d., here in Galen, p. 658. 

We may, however, draw the connection between Galen and 
Diodorus much closer, and in a very singular manner. 

We began our notice of p. 656 by speaking of certain physi- 
cians, who, in Galen’s judgment, outraged their medical art. 
He says: opiy O& Trois Pidoss Soo wureyronore Tis hoor piers 
Tens én TIS TOVTAY cKweeblees, emidelvutos rH joey reyyny oboe 
“Arénnuvos Te zoek ‘Aoxhnri0d, Tous 0¢ burpovds rovrous UBpiZes 
auTiny’ womrep wai Tovs Pid. w.7.A. (see p. 85). Galen lays 
stress upon Téyyyy. 


It happens that in Diodorus, xvii. 31, p. 183, just above the 
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examples of “construction” referred to above, there is a short 
medical statement. Alexander, we are told, was greatly dis- 
tressed at the death of Memnon :— 


dg 8° Indy cies (cf. the dv Huby reg just given out of Peregrinus) 
dmayyéhnrovees ry rod Méuvovog redeurqy (comp. Galen’s dyyédrovres, 
sup. p. 86. The malicious physicians desired to hear of the death of 
Sextus). jer’ dAiyov O: sig &ppworiay Papurépav tumeowy, nol yarerg 
Taber ouveowsvos, cuvexkrece ToS farpols.. Trav wey ody KAAwY Exaoros 
dvoxyepais sine apis thy Ospumsiny, Dikirros d ’Axupyay rd yévos rapa- 
Boros nal ovvréwosrs Bepameious ypuuevoc, exnyysirAaro Oi Pupuancins 
Avoew roy vooov' ... 6 mkv darpde dodg Pdpwanoy miei, nal ouvepydy" 
AaBav ry Qdow rod xdmvorros, xal rHv Texyyy, EvdUS arnhrAuke TIS vooov 
rv AAeEavdpov. obrog mtv ovv Tapuddews éxpuyay rov xivdvvov, nal roy 
jarphy Timmons pmeyaromperaig, xaréracey adrdy sig rods ebvovordrous Tay 
Qirhwv. 

On céyymy (above) Wesseling notes: “ Téyyv, Steph. margo 
cum Venet. Vat. Reg. 1,” and he makes the following observa- 
tion (which no doubt previous critics had often made in sub- 
stance): “Etsi sepe numero in medicis verum sit, quod de 
rebus humanis poeta, riryy ro bynrav xphywar, ove siBovdic, 
injuriam tamen Philippo Acarnani scribe insignem inferunt, 
cum fortune magis presidio, quam arti hanc Alexandri cura- 
tionem tribuunt. Sibi ergo habeant, r7y riyny, ego Thy TeXyny 
medico non detraho.” We venture to suggest that Galen took 
the réyyqv on which he lays stress from this source. (See p. 92.) 

With the passage from Diodorus, comp. r7v 6 “Hpaida paciv 
cppworia wepimecsiy . . . Ypapoeven OF adray bepocmeiais . . « THv 
33 drodvdsiauy TI¢ vooov.. . TIS TUYNS worep ev Opewaos TO 
ropLookov TG weprercias dyobons ig eyxanwa. Excerpt (1st 
on Hermaphrodites, Herais), Diod. Sic., Phot. Bibl. 244, and 
auvexrion xrijbos iarpav. nol rav wry cAdwy ovdels Vasoypelro 
depemebesv, Dapwaunomanrns 06 TIS emayyEhAowevos Dyscoes erewe 
cov kanpwkvov romov.. . xual TovTov Tov TpoToY Dy lowosous 
Srrody dante tov piobov. Excerpt (2d on Hermaphrodites, 


Callo), Bibl. 244. 
The use of the passage of Diodorus is thus pretty equally 


1 Comp. covepydv Exmwy xal ray cov caparos pio, Excerpt (Diodorus), Phot. 
Bibl. 244, p. 384. Just above we find oda Excovres aksoncpswy neyemove, and soon 
after, on same page: rév diadeLeusvov abrod chy orparnyiay, In Diodorus, a little 
above, on p. 182, we observe: iGirss oxparnyay REsbrcpewy, voy duadebouevoy rnv Tov 
Méxvoves hrytwoviay, The changes are after the manner of our writers ; vid. sup. 
p. 74, where the same passage is quoted in another connection. 
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divided between these two excerpts. We shall show in due 
course that these excerpts are nothing else than filthy jokes 
founded on the desire of Herodes Atticus to cut through the 
Isthmus of Corinth. ; 

We called attention on p. 84 to Galen’s words: Bepomreveny 
UmioXyelras Taanvos, P 614. On P. 619 we find say your 
yeyernwerny AvOW TOD voTnwUTOS, TERELOUOeh yop on rehews 
vysaivel, eroyyeircmevos with wrnrruze in the next line. 
Compare this last passage with Diodorus, and observe the 
blending of the two passages of Galen in the second excerpt. 
We shall hereafter show the “promise to heal” and the 
“double reward” of the excerpts to be taken from Apollodorus, 
to whose writings our authors would seem to have betaken 
themselves from the interest they felt in the Danaids—an 
interest shared, we may remark, also by Clement (Lp. i. 6). 

On p. 619, among the words last given from Galen, are 
axnrake we. Galen proceeds : wuraryenaevos vn’ aural, el 
Ye vowies yéporra yemnavos wpe xumvovra Tplol Teraprecbors 
CmUArOEEN. In the first of the excerpts which we have just 
been using we are told Herais was brought before the judges 
that it might be determined whether she (he) should be restored 
to the husband. Herais was obliged to make certain revela- 
tions pyzai re Davav Sesorebovaur, ei rives cavaryxaCovos ovvosnely 
avopi rov avopa. These sentences might well have been written 
by the same hand. 

We have, however, brought Galen’s words forward mainly 
for the sake of reminding our readers that one of the jokes in 
the cure of Eudemus seems to lie in rpsol rerapraious ey meow 
(or wpa) yesndivos. 

(6.) We made our first acquaintance with Peregrinus and 
the excerpts from Diodorus in those pages of Philo in which 
coincidences were found with several writings (vid. sup. ce. 
ii. 2, p. 27). Let us turn to the first page of Philo, to which we ~ 
then referred. Immediately above the eAAdyimog of Philo and 
Clement it is said that Balak, among other things, xpogize . . . 
Proywor tv weow yeswovs. This is exactly what Galen did if 
we take, as we may, QAoywov in a medical sense. In Peregrin. 
44, soon after, that is, the words which make the coincidence 
with this very page of Philo, we find zdv DaAoywov (of fever) 
ov zpovra. Lower down, and among the very words partly 
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given inc. iii. 2, p. 27, Philo writes: wrepsrrorépas 62 dapens 
Drsorvovwevos Sersaodsls OF nol roIg HO TPOTEOIMEVOIS, HO) TeLIS 
wehrovocus tarios, xual TO Kklawae Trav TopuxwrovvTay xoTOLI- 
deadelc, evedidov, rceruw rpoPaosZopuevos TO Oeiov, ode EP vyiel. TF; 
yoov vorepule ropeoxevacero tiv eeodov, dvelparce dinyouperos. 
Comp. zara 8 riv vorepuian Lubev e@ixouevos mpos avror, 
ovdera rupbyrav nar, Bocav Td Pepwcerov cideoberros Os7- 
yhowcbas Th Ix ewod Asyouera adh wel co Oewodweros wer” 
EVOTHOEUS, aS UTOTVOIMEVOUS TODS KPievouwéevous karpous dmravrees, 
évhosw avroy ov ominpd TAY TOD Pupwdxov rpooPopay, p. 610. 
Philo has #eacdémevoy on the same page, and in the second line 
of the following page évqces yap ovdér. Galen has a little 
above, on the same page, é yeseavos «px; and Philo, as we 
have already seen, ty wéow yea. On the same page Galen 
has radroe wiv oby aarexpivepeny ya) raj x.7-A.; Philo, in the next 
but one, ois &arexpsveany ravré. On the same page Galen has 
evéarsdes, and on the next rive xpoodoxice Byoius TAY WEAAOVTOD 
(compare); on the preceding page (p. 609) he has a parallel 
sentence: rive ry tkaxida (compare) ¢yomus. He proceeds: 
yinooners ody bras carenxpwcny abraG nde aMPIBAAKAY ws ov 
wovoy ovdsv dvijces (compare Philo’s dvjaeig ovdév) To Peopuranor, 
GAG nal di@dody epycoeras tov rerapraiov. Compare here 
with the last words from the excerpt given above. It is 
the same joke only differently handled. On p. 609, Galen 
has also r7¢ bepumreing rod voonwaros; Philo has the same ex- 
pression in the original place. 

We shall make but one more reference. We will keep the 
same place in Philo, but turn to Galen’s, p. 625. There he 
recounts his great deeds :— 

mpopphois re nel Sepumeing eroinoduny a&ias emcuivou weyarou xl 
dv roAAn Oden raph meow Hy, ws o1o0m, nal maya nv roUvoma Tarnvod. 
ournredverd re +H 065 pddvos ex ray ofomévay evar rr xa adraiv, ws 
dy &v cove) mubper vis régung io zuod vimapévav, Ereyov re aepileovres 
chy wiaw Grados GAR tt Ora BdrArAwY, 6 meV WE Kare TUymy laodmuny révdE 
rive pirpoxsddvw rpimw Oepameics KPNOKWEVOS, 6 0 ws é% wavrinns at 
Tpopphocis rail ovx éx Dewping iarpinis yiyvowro. 

Philo says that Balaam (Philo does not name him. Galen 
is less scrupulous) was very celebrated, and had been initiated 
into every form of the soothsayers’ business (re pwouvrinns 
eldy) OAAOIS xub TOAAGHIS rE LEVOS HTIOTH Hh WEY CAG 
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(cf. the érideixvuus x.7.A. from p. 656, quoted on p. 88). 
He was a great prophet, predicting all kinds of wonderful things 
—rain in summer, heat in winter, etc., zai bepecmreioes Aospuizcay 
VOONLATON, Hob hAKov Wupiar, ay Exaarov 0 wpobcori Ces Ooxav 
dvomocroruros hy, exl wey TIS Edarcing mpoEepyowmEvos Ose TV 
exiBaivovocy cel nub POdvovouy ravrayooe Phy. Compare 
with Galen. 

In the excerpts already referred to we find gig wéya nv&ero 7 
OsaPopé Comp. with Philo and with the péiya ... ovvgvé. of 
Galen, who uses Philo. 

Notice, further, Galen’s “foolhardy method,” and compare 
with sapaBoros xal ovvromoss Oepameioss yvpapevog from 
Diodorus, xvii. 31, p. 183 (quoted on p. 89, in connection with 
eveAA@s), and the opposition here between siyy and sréyyn, 
which we have ventured on p. 89 to suggest to be underlying 
an emphatic réyy, used by Galen on p. 656. 

Our readers can now judge for themselves whether riryy or 
zéyyn has presided over the coincidences which have been 
pointed out, beginning with the “ striking coincidence” between 
Galen’s mention of Sergius and S. Luke’s of Saul of Tarsus, 
concerning each of whom 6 zai IIadaog is said. It must, how- 
ever, be carefully observed that for the examination of pseudo- 
Galen’s treatise only those pages of other than scriptural writings 
have been used which may be said to lie already open before us. 
The pages of Peregrinus, Philo, Diodorus, Cyril, the excerpts 
both from Helladius and Diodorus, to which references have 
been made, are all in our hands for other purposes. Immense 
weight is thus given to the coincidences which have been pro- 
duced. They simply cannot have accidentally arisen. It must 
also be further observed that our case is now strengthened in all 
directions. ‘The use of Philo and Diodorus by Clement cannot 
now with any show of reason be denied. It is thus not by 
accident, but by design, that Diodorus’ xvii. 33 and Clement’s 
Ep. i. 12 have so much in common, and that the one seems 
to be a parody of the other. 

§ 5. The discovery (wid. sup. p. 52 sq.) that the Bibliotheca 
of Photius has been interpolated, in so far as the so-called 
Helladian excerpts are concerned, forces us to view the whole 
volume with a suspicious eye. We have seen on pp. 62, 67 
some coincidences between the Evang. Thom. and the excerpts 
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from Agatharchides, contained in Phot. Bibl. 250. Some 
examination of these excerpts is now necessary. 

The excerpts in question profess to be from the first and fifth 
books “concerning the Red Sea,” by Agatharchides, a writer 
who is said to have flourished about 113 B.c. Strabo mentions 
him, and used his writings, but chiefly through Artemidorus, 
who is supposed to have been greatly indebted to Agathar- 
chides. In forming an opinion upon the coincidences between 
Strabo and our excerpts, it is of great importance to bear in 
mind that Agatharchides was manipulated by Artemidorus 
before his statements were used by Strabo. 

Diodorus also mentions Agatharchides, and is supposed to 
have made great use of his writings. If, indeed, our excerpts 
are genuine, Diodorus took the fifth book of Agatharchides as 
the basis of his own lid. iti. He brings his subjects forward 
nearly in the order in which they stand in the excerpts, and 
uses very much the same language. The close connection 
between our excerpts and Mb. ili. may be accepted as an 
acknowledged fact. 

When Strabo and Diodorus are both of them compared with 
the excerpts, it will be found, in a great many instances, that 
the accounts given in the excerpts are far more complete than 
those of Strabo and Diodorus separately ; and that, though 
the language of the excerpts is for the most part nearly that 
of Diodorus, yet when Strabo supplies particulars not recorded 
by Diodorus, the language is then as nearly that of Strabo. 
When, moreover, as is the case sometimes, lian furnishes 
additional particulars, it will be found that the excerpts have 
something to correspond. The natural inference would seem 
to be, that the accounts given in the excerpts were compiled 
out of Diodorus and such other accounts as the writer could 
conveniently lay hands upon. That this inference is not only 
natural but necessary, we shall now show. 

In kod. iii., which is supposed to be so much indebted to 
Agatharchides, Diodorus mentions his name three times only. 

1. Inc. 11, p. 181, he is merely spoken of along with Artemi- 
dorus and certain others (unnamed) as worthy of credit. 

2. In c. 48, p. 216, Diodorus writes: zara 32 rv dbo 
eveevrice yivecbos oummramorc meph avrov. doxeiv yap ToIS Opaos 
novais aurios Puri Cew Tov xooWOr, Ox Ehurroy wpav OvEl ws 
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D Avadeepryidns 6 Kvidsos cweryparler, wpav rpiav. TovTOY Oy) Tov 
zoupov yosoroy TOS eyywploss Daivebos x.7-r. Diodorus is 
speaking of certain celestial phenomena, and the natural 
inference from his words would seem to be that he compiled 
his account of those phenomena from various sources, and 
made a special note of a certain difference of statement which 
he found in Agatharchides. No one would suppose that he 
was transferring Agatharchides bodily into his own pages, as 
was certainly the case if the excerpts are what they profess to 
be. Excerpt c. 51, p. 459, has eis 6¢ Thy éowepcey evovertov 
zd qeph rov HAsov weebog ouch bpdobcs drodeleavre yop ors 
NEdune LUTH TIS NS, Oe Ber TW ~pOVOY wpav TpIav [ETO THOT 
gwriCesy, ov nol vowniGovos wap avrois eeespov eivecs TIS Nwepas 
roy #irorov. The contact here with Diodorus is made as plain 
as it can well be. The obvious objection is that it is too plain. 
We observe the words Qaoly opaobes. Diodorus twice uses 
them earlier in this same chapter. We understand the Qaciv 
as he uses it. It seems to indicate that he examined more 
authorities than one. The dvév again, in the passage just 
quoted, is an indication of the same kind. What does the 
word mean in the excerpt? Does it point out that Agathar- 
chides himself consulted various authors, and that Photius 
only gives a summary of his remarks, some of which dealt with 
opinions other than his own? Higher up in the excerpt we 
find guci again. Are we then to suppose that Diodorus’ 
Sve comes from Agatharchides? This theory, natural 
enough on some grounds, is quite untenable. It is simply 
sncredible that Photius so summarizing should have accident- 
ally produced a passage exactly parallel to that of Diodorus, 
except in the one word dueiv. We are not relieved, however, 
from this difficulty by supposing that Photius gives us the 
actual words of Agatharchides. For if we examine the excerpt 
with Diodorus, we find not only the close correspondence in 
language which might be expected, but also a correspondence 
in the number and form of the sentences, and in the position 
of words in them, too close to have been brought about except 
by express purpose. No two writings could possibly so closely 
resemble one another, and yet differ so much from one another, 
unless these resemblances and differences had been intention- 
ally produced. 
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We will now compare the excerpt with Diodorus sentence 
by sentence. We will not make the sentences suit our plan, 
but be guided by the “full stops” placed in Photius and 
Diodorus. 

Sentence 1 in Diodorus, p- 215, begins with 7 02 xard 
rovrous bdhurra Aevx Puiverou; sentence 2 begins with YAOOL 
0° evdaiwoves and ends with xa roie Onrsow adrav ovx bars 
Querus 0 xaLboAov xépug. The excerpt makes one sentence of 
this; it begins with rapa 08 tiv yaépav rabryy 4 wry bdrhurre 
Asuxy Daiverou, it places a “comma” before viaos D8 EvOcI LOVES, 
and ends with ovdevt 08 rav Onres@v exidberces xépus. Sentence 
3 in Diodorus (which we may now call 2) begins with ¢¢ 

rabras (vqoous), and sentence 2 in the excerpt with y 
Tavrais rauis vacoIg. We shall direct special attention to this 
sentence directly. The next sentence in Diodorus simply 
closes c. 47 by saying that enough has been said upon the 
preceding subject, and therefore need not be taken into 
account. Sentence 3 then in Diodorus begins with Tape oe 
Trav nore rov ovpavoy, and is less than two lines in length. 
The next sentence is almost as short, and has in it bavwaoi- 
TUTOV Lev OY zoTs TO reps Tov cpxroy. Sentence 3, of two lines, 
takes up the two of Diodorus, and is gers 03 adroig xual ro 
more Tov ovpavov Bocvmacing exovre wy tors xl TO wépl ray 
. aperov cvpcaivoy. The next sentence in Diodorus, which we 
may call 4, begins with azo yap pros, ov xecdodors ’ Adnvatos 
pommaxrnpiava, and in the excerpt with ard yap womanry- 
piavos, 0s ayerces rapa Trois Abnvatoss. Sentence 5 in Diodorus 
begins with ray 0 chAwy rovs dvomaComévovs rAavarus ebewph- 
rovs, and in the excerpt with sav 0 dAhav dorépav of mar 
chavnres wopuros. Sentence 6 in Diodorus begins with gay 
wAsovy in the excerpt with sod 62 7Asfov. Sentence 7 in 
Diodorus ends with zpiv opacdjves rov HAsov, and in the excerpt 
with xpiv voy HAsov idev. Sentence 8 in Diodorus begins with 
éx weoov Oe TOD TEAcyous Ducly cveePocvowevov cevrdy dpaobes 
ev ovOpaxs and ends with éuzpy, wsxpov EuBpideorépay evores 
THY a%O TIS uEDurns emsPevescy. The excerpt, which before 
combined two sentences in one, here makes three sentences 
out of Diodorus’ one. Sentence 8 runs: debrepov 6 HAsos cve- 
Pepomevos Dulverces &x weoov Tov rehcyoug. Sentence 9 begins: 
roi 0& TodTO cvbpuxs. Sentence 10 ends with eu@ep7y, wixpdr 
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zuPpseorepov exovrs chy aro TOV oxpaV Qoavrccator, obovel 
xeoarny. Sentence 11, as we may now call it, in Diodorus 
begins with spac 0é robross whe’ cebyfy, and has in the middle 
arupog wAcwmrods & cxborer devrepag 0 dpyoweras, Lorsd0e107, 
and ends with supades’ x08” varep0Any. Sentence 11 in the 
excerpt begins with érs colvuy ovre eedyhy, and has in the middle 
Lue arphrng poe, GAR’ rar) oxbres Tip Ghaperec devrepas ry 
EVLOTOLLEVNS + = woridoeioes, and ends with woh TUPBOES «TAS 
jrep(Boras- This brings us, both in Diodorus and the excerpt, 
to the passages first quoted, and these passages may be again 
looked at. It is quite impossible that such a persistent adher- 
ence either by Diodorus to Agatharchides, or by the compiler 
of the excerpts to Diodorus, could have been maintained on 
any honest system of writing. What is more, no small 
amount of skill was required to keep up the resemblances in 
every sentence, while still making every sentence to be 
different. 

We have avery interesting proof at hand that Diodorus 
had nothing whatever to do with these resemblances and differ- 
ences. More than one of these differences are noticeable, but 
there is one which is specially instructive. 

Diodorus has: eg ravras 0 gwropos roavreey,obev HUTUTAOVCS, 
wdriocra O ele Tlordvas, qv AAtEavdpos dxsoe rape Tov "Trdov 
rorcnov, voror buoy Eye Bovdomsvos rod roo TOY wxEOLvOY 
copaniov. The parallel passage in the excerpt runs: @& 
ruorous ToS VnoOIS KOEI ori Opwovcas Europeans THY T poo apav 
oredbees, aasioras pay excider ob naureornouro wap Tov’ lydoy 
ToreLov 0 Arseavdpos vavorabuor, cin briyas 08 aro F775 
Tlepotd0s xa Kopwaviag nab 775 obveyyus xeéons. That one 
or other of these two sentences has been copied, and yet 
deliberately altered, is self-evident. 

A. difficulty has been felt in Diodorus’ account, which 
Wesseling thus states : «“ Potanam, ad Indum flumen urbem, qui 
memoret, nemo est. Pattala Alexander muniit et vavdoradue 
nol vewooinors instruxit: quae nisi eadem sint ac nostri Potane 
dicendum est, id cognominis fuisse portui sive navium stationi, 
cujus fundamenta idem rex non longe Pattalis posuit in 
Aprians vi. 2022.) The writer of the excerpt, who drops the 
name of the naval station, was equally as well aware of the 
difficulty which Wesseling points out as Wesseling himself, 
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and equally as well acquainted with the probable solution of 
the difficulty. 

If we turn to Arrian, Exped. Alex. vi. 20, we find, among 
the words to which Wesseling refers, xa} yeep evradbce tarevics 
OTohOY varoAsireabus vedv odx Oriya apis rH xoas rote Ilar- 
TAOS, ivecmrep eoviZero o Torau0s 6 Ivdos, with gai roy xOATOv 
roy [leporx6y a few lines above. Comp. the excerpt’s ric/erac 
(ev exsidev ob... odx brbyas B38 brs 75 Ilepoidog. In c. 18 
there is another mention of Pattala, with Tpocyapav a few lines 
above, and with ef rAdorcs: rby veav a few lines below. In 
c. 17 we find zai radra ie xOoWOY KuTUoThouTE (comp.) 
SuuBadAew of é¢ roe [lérruda, with de Kepwaviey only a few 
lines above. The way in which these coincidences have been 
found forbids us to believe them to be accidental. The con- 
clusion necessarily follows that Diodorus was copied, and— 
since we cannot suppose that Photius, even if he had desired 
to forge, would have forged in this way—that the excerpts 
from Agatharchides, equally with those from Helladius, are 
merely interpolations of Photius’ Bibliotheca. We have ample 
support for this conclusion. 

3. Inc. 18, p. 187, Diodvrus says that Ptolemy mr. sent a 
certain Simmias to explore the countries bordering on the Red 
Sea, and that this Simmias éxpiBac, oc Qyoiv’ Avabeepryfong 6 
Kyidsos soropoyphipoc, eprace rh xurd rip Tuparicy evn. 
Diodorus proceeds: gyaiv oby 70 ray erabéy Aibsoray tbvog 2.7.2. 
The excerpts are in close contact with Diodorus, both before and 
after the passage just given. It is therefore concluded that 
Diodorus is at this point leaning heavily upon Agatharchides, 
This is certainly not the necessary, perhaps not the natural, con- 
clusion from Diodorus’ own words. The writer of the article 
on “Simmias,” in Smith’s Dict. Gr. Rom. Biogr., argues from 
them that Agatharchides derived much of his information from 
the authority of Simmias. Why may not Diodorus have done 
the very same thing? Marcianus the geographer, writing 
very much later, in his Epitome mentions a Simmias among the 
writers of whom he made some use. This writer may possibly 
be the same as the Simmias of Diodorus. It is a very singular 
circumstance, but a fact, that instead of the words +2 LUT 
rv Tupuriay (ébvn) of Diodorus, quoted above as the subject 
of Simmias’ accurate investigations, three ass. read +2 HUT OR 
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rj ioropiay. It is difficult to suppose that this alteration 
could have accidentally arisen. It is natural to suppose that 
a deliberate alteration has been made for some purpose or 
other. After we have already seen, we shall probably con- 
clude that the object was to cut away so far as might be any 
ground for supposing that Simmias and not Agatharchides was 
used. 

In support of this we shall point out another singular fact. 
We remark among Diodorus’ words Qyoiv ody a.7.A. After 
a few lines we have @usiv. Diodorus says: PAérovres [uev 
crevinc sig ra ouvrénobuera, TulG D8 neurite wep’ Exaore Osoeved- 
ovrsg. 010 xl Daoly adrods Siacrenra ev (un xpmoOccs, wsunTizg 
d3 dyddoes x.7A. Comp. Basrover mdv odros crevdic sic r0 
yiwopevoy nak Tas neDuras rinve. Osuvebovas, TAY 02 eibsopevav 
cvdpdrm wpos dvOpwmor, ovde rH thayloryy Siddccow evvoscey odev 
(Qyolv 6 ovyypapeds) Byarye vomiTa wnde xopuxrgpe eUryvworov 
bye abrovs, Biomed 58 xual vedwors mors Te HO phbeNTin7; 
dnrdoe 2.7-A., Bibl. xv. p. 450. It thus appears that at the 
precise point where Diodorus introduces a paciv, there Photius 
has a corresponding Qyoiv 6 ovyypaupebs, strengthened by 6dev 
tyarye vonie. No other Qyoiv or Puoiy will be found in 
Diodorus for some pages on either side of the examples given 
above. Is it not strange that Photius should so pointedly 
seize upon this particular passage and direct special attention 
to it? If the writer was not Photius but an interpolator who 
desired to make Diodorus bear witness to the genuineness of 
the excerpts which he was manufacturing, could he have taken 
any more effectual step? Coming after what has been already 
observed, it is impossible with any show of reason to contend 
that this last coincidence is accidental. It strongly supports 
the conclusion to which we just now came. 

We have thus examined the three places in Wb. iii. in which 
Diodorus mentions the name of Agatharchides. It cannot be 
said that they show that Diodorus was to any great extent 
indebted to him. Two of them seem, on the contrary, to prove 
that Diodorus was himself copied. We believe the proof of 
this to be so conclusive that we might safely leave the question 
as it now stands. We would rather, however, err on the side 
of bringing forward too much evidence than too little. We 
shall therefore examine several more of the excerpts. They 
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are all of them easily assailable. We will not pick them, how- 
ever. We shall turn first to that excerpt which supplied 
some coincidences for the Evang. Thom. (vid. sup. pp. 62, 67), 
and then take some of them in regular order. 

1. We turn then once more to Strabo, p. 771, and his 
account of the elephant-hunters. He describes, as we have 
said above on p. 67, three methods of capturing the elephant 
which the hunters were wont to employ. The first and third 
of these (but not the second) are described by Diodorus, and 
the language of the excerpt (c. xxv.) is in close connection 
with that of Diodorus. The language of the excerpt, how- 
ever, in describing the third, is in equally close contact with 
that of Strabo. The excerpt says: rpeig cvdpes » wiv Bvovres 
TOE0Y, Oiorovs B& wrAsious HEY pLOLEvOUS TH VOAH tiv bDewy, dorcow 
ey Opuua rapa rac rap Onpiwv diekodous: earcty oby Tpooayy ro 
Caov, 0 wey elo xareyer 70 roov TH Took rpoaBEByxws, of d8 dbo 
THY vevpay éhndouvres be Tis amcons Brcg adixav ro Béro¢ 
x72. Strabo writes: civie 08 xai TOEEVLAOW CvCIpODOW adTODE 
KAN eBomnevoss Dew: 4 38 rokele did TPIv OVOPAY ovYTEAEiT ely 
TOV (Mev xareyovrav 70 ToLov nal TpoBcByxirav roig rosh, roo 
0 eAnovros rip veupav. On p. 771 Strabo has oloroic. 

We notice in the excerpt xpoaeB., but in Strabo xpoBeG. 
It happens that Diodorus writes TpocseBjads 6 roxrwy in his 
description of the first method. If it is argued that Diodorus 
takes the word from Agatharchides, it must then be explained 
why he does not describe the method in which the word is 
found. 

We remark, further, the curious difference between the two 
accounts, amidst so much that isthe same. The story as it is 
told in the excerpt is exceedingly precise. Can it be that 
a change has been made in jest? It is just at this point, 
observe, where the excerpt comes into contact with the Evang. 
Thom., vid. sup. pp. 67, 63. We have seen (p. 64) the 
interest shown by the writer of the Evang. Thom. in the ood” 
loyew ta wrod wadAds of Aristophanes. In the excerpt (vid. 
sup. p. 67) there is a mention of “two feet.” It is a feature 
in the description of the third method of taking the elephant, 
not found either in Strabo or Diodorus. Further on in the 
excerpts (p. 456) évaAAd& is used. Diodorus does not use it at 
that point. In the preceding page we remark za/ Tv Oru 
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EuDoeivoy amo Te THV bPpbav nad TAY OLcTo” avornpay. The 
corresponding words in Diodorus are zhy “m0 TAY OPpuaY 
xpocorw avornporepay eb. Comp. od Qépa 7d abormpor Tov 
BrAgumaros avrod, Lvang. Thom. A 7, p. 140. 

If the writer of the excerpts was also the writer of the 
Evang. Thom., or a person intimately acquainted with the 
secrets of the author of the gospel, the things just pointed out 
would be exactly what we should expect to find. We could 
then understand the alteration in Strabo’s account of the use 
of the bow,—the introduction of the “two feet,’”—and, further, 
that the mind which set two men to pull with all their might 
on one bow-string, might also have conceived the notion of two 
persons pulling with all their strength on the two ends of a 
piece of wood until it was stretched to the required length. 

There is something more in this excerpt which has the 
appearance of parody. In the passage given at the beginning 
of this section, we may remark dieZod0vg. The word is not 
used either by Strabo or Diodorus in the parallel accounts. 
It is found once in the N. T., in the parable of the “ marriage 
supper,” recorded by S. Matthew (chap. xxii.). When all 
things were ready (ravra érosuee), the parable says, and when 
the guests who had been invited refused to come, the servants 
were sent 32) rag duckOd0ug Tov ddwy (ver. 9) to seek others. If 
we turn to S. Luke xiv. 16, we find c&vdpwxos rig eroinoe Osimvoy 
wsye, and in ver. 17 bre 707 brome tors revere. Comp., from 
the third method of capturing the elephant, zai spoxeiras Toi 
Onpcioccs Seixvov Eroiworv. The last two words are not found 
either in Strabo or Diodorus in the parallel passages. The 
elephant no doubt was delmvov wee. The excerpt proceeds: 
nod rommourres eZcsov (used in Evang. Thom., vid. sup. p. 62) 
0 Coor, era vexpov, wpos THY exvToD ypslav Exnoros TH LWeAy 
dsaspovosv. ‘This, again, is not represented either in Strabo or 
Diodorus. Can this be serious writing? The author is not 
speaking of legs and shoulders of mutton, but of the limbs of 
an elephant. Comp. dicspody iim excore xobas Bovrsrecs. 
xabdrsp yap TO cmon by tors, nol pean EY Eb TOAAG H.T-As, 
1 Cor. xii. 11, and zai ehyov drovra nod. . . nob OreepsCov 
abre raat, xabors ay TIS ypelo eye, Acts il. 44, 45. 

9. At the close of his description of the elephant-hunters, 
Strabo says: rovg 08 xurmyovs of vowcdes cuxcBeiprous xadovasy. 
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umepuciras 0 robray ebvos ov weya orpovboPcryar, Tup ois Opvess 
MFA, Ps 112. 

Excerpt c. xxvi. runs: 671 ray xvynyav robrwr, ods of 
vomnades cenxcbaprovs, xuAsiv ciwbauosr, TO Wey Tp0S Eowepay amo- 
oracwn Aidoray veers oS xauAovas aiwouvs, TH OF wpOS 
LsonuBpice ob weye vos, of xurodmevos orpovdoParyos x.7.A. 

Diodorus says: rovrwy 08 TaY eva TH Wey TpOS Eowepeey [HENNY 
naroixovow Aibiomes of mpoocyopevomeros oso rae Oe wpds 
peonuBploy xexrinevee vewerce 70 TaY orpovboDayay Yyévos. tors 
yap Tap KvTOIS Opveon Ti yév0S z.7.K., p. 194. 

The writer of the excerpt has here plainly betrayed himself. 
It is simply incredible that Photius, while compressing ¢. xxvi. 
of Agatharchides into eleven lines, should have accidentally 
gathered up so nearly exactly the words both of Strabo 
and Diodorus. *Azéoraucpa is almost the only word not 
found in the parallel passages. It is found not far off in 
Strabo (p. 770), but in another sense. He applies it to a 
river. Of this river, excerpt c. xxii. speaks, and the lan- 
guage is closely connected with Strabo. “Azdoracme is not 
used. Strabo writes, however, in v. p. 251: gOvog oizet pusxpov 
arooracwe. It is natural to infer that the writer’s attention 
was caught by Strabo’s use of the word in p. 770, and that 
Strabo’s previous use of the word in its rarer sense was 
remembered. 

3. In excerpt c. xxvii. an account is given of the locust- 
eaters. They are described by Strabo on p. 772, and by 
Diodorus in ¢. 29, p. 195. Strabo calls them peravarepos re 
Tov dhrav nab Boororepos ; Diodorus, wixporepos ev TAY GAAwY, 
ioyyol b& roIg Oynoss, wedcves 02 noch” varepBoAyv; the excerpt, 
Bouybrepos wiv ray horray, ioypyol b& roi eldeos, weruwves Oe 
aiclwg. As usual, the excerpt combines Strabo and Diodorus. 
Clement, in Ep. i. 8, uses the rare comparative meAuvwrepos. 
The passage in which it is found is very remarkable, and will 
* be fully examined in the next section of this chapter. 

The writer of the excerpt goes on to say that the locusts 
TH pv duvewes THs Trpoews trav opvidew jixpov TUPLAALT TOV; 
wanpoy 08 TH Chwers. xd TobTOU ToD Cwov rpEPorres TOVTO TOV 
ypovov, dAhas re TobToIS nab rerapsyev[LErols ypawevos. The 
last part of this passage is represented in the other accounts, 
but the language is very different. Comp. ingdday 06... TOUS 
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war,  Udyang reraprevweevous. opriday 08 robs re bpruyauc, nub ras 
VaooUs, nol TH ousepa trav Opridian (re puxpa trav opyidar, v.l.), 
doce orbovras, rporapsyedourres. Herod. ii. 77, with Aoyiaruros 
woxp@ a few lines above. It may naturally be inferred from 
this that the writer of the excerpt examined or remembered 
Herodotus’ use of reepsyevesy. 

The excerpt agrees with Diodorus in the description given 
of the extraordinary death by which the locust-eaters commonly 
died. They were eaten up, it seems, by winged lice, and 
suffered intolerable agonies. The excerpt uses the word 
cxaprepyrous. A little above it has ésoropqrov, but in another 
connection. Neither word is a common one, and neither 
of them is used by either Strabo or Diodorus in the parallel 
accounts. Comp., however, of 62 spi rq épudpay baArAcoouy 
voohourres, ws  Aryobopylons ioropyxey, GAAOIS Te CUMTTaMCOL 
Eypnouvro xeLvols xa cavsorophross, wok Spomdvrice pinpa res 
zvgwas dsicodiovra nol rors Bpccyiovag eéxvperr crbapevov 0 
adbis evedvero, nai DAsywovas cxuprepyrous eveshovmerce ToIs 
povadess reeperyer. Plut. ii. p. 733. There is no verbal con- 
nection here whatever between Plutarch and either Strabo 
or Diodorus, and none with the excerpt except in the two 
noticeable words mentioned. There ought to be in the 
excerpts a passage answering to this of Plutarch. It would, 
however, have required a special excerpt, and one by no means 
easy to manufacture. If this excerpt had been given, surprise 
would then have been felt that Diodorus should have passed 
it by. As, moreover, it may be argued that Plutarch is giving 
a scientific interpretation of the cause to which Agatharchides 
ascribes the death of the locust-eater, it may, perhaps, be 
inferred that our writer did his best to gather into the excerpt 
Plutarch’s reference to Agatharchides by taking the words 
in question. At any rate, the coincidence can hardly be 
believed to have accidentally arisen. 

4. In excerpt c. xxvill, the country adjoining to that 
occupied by the locust-eaters is described. We are told that 
it was deserted by reason of the scorpions and venomous 
spiders, &¢ rerpayvadous ovomeéZovor e601, which swarmed in it. 
Diodorus, whose language here closely resembles that of the 
excerpt, omits the name of these spiders, Adlian, N. A. xvii. 
40, supplies it. Compare his & zadovdos rerpayvada. Strabo 
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(p. 772) also gives the name. Coincidences between the 
beginning of Aflian’s c. 40 and Strabo, p. 770, seem to 
indicate that Aulian derived his information, in this respect, 
from the same source as Strabo, from Artemidorus, or perhaps 
from Ctesias, to whom /élian sometimes refers, as we shall see 
directly. 

5. Excerpt c. xxix. describes the Cynamolgi. It consists 
of twelve lines only, which as usual combine the information 
found in other accounts. The close connection with Diodorus’ 
far longer description is acknowledged in Wesseling’s notes. 

The excerpt begins thus: 671 Yoraros, Qyol, ray whos weon[L- 
Bote oizobvrav sicily ode “EAAnves ty Kuveworyovs xadovow, 
oi 0° aoruyelroves, os cv TIS eiros (note this expression), aypious 
GBapBdpovg. Diodorus has rag 3° soyurias trav pos peon[L- 
Bplay wepav xaromodow crdpss vard puey trav “KAAgvav xadrovpevos 
HUVE[LUVOL, HaT O& THY TaY TANoOYwpay BopBdpav dimAerov 
crypto. Observe here the zvvémuvos, altered into zuvaporyos, 
-and the transfer of the epithet BapBapos to the Cynamolgi, 
from their neighbours. At the close of his account, Diodorus 
says: Tc wey ovy redeuruie yen TAY wpds jneonUPploy oixodvTwr. 
The excerpt, at the end, has zai ra wer redevraie trav xpos 
weonBpiav roradre. This looks as if Diodorus’ words had 
been taken, but divided, lest the excerpt should appear to be 
a mere slavish copy of Diodorus. 

Strabo has a very brief description of the Cynamolgi. He 
adds, however, one particular to Diodorus’ account. He calls 
them zarézowos. The excerpt makes this point, and calls 
them zomijros. 

ABlian, N. A. xvi. 31, gives an account of these people. 
All accounts, of course, agree as to the keeping of dogs. 
ZBlian, however, says that they rpéQew xbvas rorrovs, xara 
rods ‘pxavovs 70 wéyebos. This last particular is neither in 
Diodorus nor in Strabo. The excerpt, however, has novas Oe 
TpePovos Tohrovs nak weycrous, owolws Trois “ Lpxavois. 

Strabo and Diodorus say nothing about the milking of the 
female dogs. Elian, however, has zai ray Ondesay amEMyoves 
76 yéna «7... The excerpt makes this point also, and says : 
dire nul ras trav xvvav Onrsing apméhyorres TH yaAuxTE TpE- 
govras. The excerpt ends where ABlian’s account ends. 

It happens that Z¥lian tells us that he was indebted to 
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‘Ctesias for his information. Schneider in a note says: “ Nisi 
Atlianus memorize lapsu Ctesiam pro Agatharchide nominat, 
hic Ctesiam exscripsisse censendus erit. Eadem enim tradit 
Agatharchides apud Photium,” etc. If, then, it was not for 
the existence of our excerpt, the conclusion would be that 
Diodorus, who uses very much the language of Atlian, was 
himself indebted to Ctesias. This would be probable enough, 
for in lid. ii. Diodorus expressly refers to Ctesias at least 
seven times. And in Ud. iii. 11, p. 181, he mentions Agath- 
archides, Artemidorus, zai tiveg repos, as reliable authorities 
on the subjects which he had in hand. The notion that 
Diodorus made use of Ctesias receives some little confirmation 
from the circumstance that Diodorus has rove xbvas trudiaon, 
and /Xlian an answering rove rpoPiwous abrav xbvac x avTovs 
apiaow. There is no coincidence with the excerpt in this 
particular. 

If, however, we hold the excerpts to be genuine, we must 
then believe that Agatharchides and lian copied Ctesias, 
that Strabo copied Artemidorus, that Artemidorus and Diodorus 
copied Agatharchides, and that Photius, in making his brief 
summary of the last-named writer’s account of the Cynamolgi, 
accidentally managed to give those particulars, and no others, 
which must now be gathered from Strabo, Diodorus, and 
/tlian. Can this be believed? If, for convenience’ sake, we 
suppose Allian’s memory to have failed him, and that he wrote 
Ctesias in mistake instead of Agatharchides, the demand on 
our faith will be hardly less. 

6. We have produced, we believe, evidence amply sufficient 
to expose the real character of these so-called excerpts from 
Agatharchides. We have, however, not yet redeemed the 
promise given on p. 68, to show the source whence the 7 
2xajreépas there referred to is taken. 

We turn, therefore, to the excerpt (next in order), c. xxx. 
It gives an account of the Troglodytes. For the sake of show- 
ing that this excerpt is marked by the same features as the 
preceding five, we shall quote a few lines of it for examination. 

The writer says: édy de trsor?i +0 bépos, ev roig reAwarddeow 
KVLOTPEDOVTUA Ywplois, pwoerlouuevos pos GAAHACVE wep Tod 
xrawaros. Kat ra xpecBirepa trav Booxnucrav xul vooodyre 
Oumuvaor, Oi Tov moryslay radra xréivorres, oe xeAcdoW 
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axabcprovg. This is, as usual, in close connection with 
Diodorus, ¢c. 32, p. 197. The words did ray way. to the end 
are, however, unrepresented. Strabo supplies them: zc} wAAws 
TOMAAY WS OxEVaLOMEVwY UTO TAY WaryElpay OVS xaAodoW ax 
éaéprovg. The remainder of the sentence in the excerpt is 
nearly in the words of Diodorus, but is unrepresented in Strabo. 

The word y/Awwe is hardly found. The scholiast on Hom. 
Od. xi. 134, indeed, quotes as from. Aischylus éeffwds0s yep 
vpiber roramevos, ov O we erAnkev 40 viog yvekamaos, éx ToddE 
dnavle rovriov Booxnwaros x.7.A. Compare. The passage is, 
however, corrupt. Compare, further, Hesychius: ysAds, 7 
TpoPy, xual YIhov TO ado (Eis ruvTO wikuvres is said in the 
excerpt three lines above yiAwpaow. It is not in Strabo, but 
is an alteration of Diodorus’ wioyorres radra) nal yopros ray 
Bocxnuwdérav (compare), and directly ysAodobus. That the 
history of the use of the word y/Awwa in the excerpt is some- 
thing of this kind, would seem plain by referring for ysAovedcs 
to Xen. Anab. vii. 2. 21, where éy/Aov is found, and in its neigh- 
bourhood some coincidences with another part of the excerpt 
now in hand. 

The word réAwarwdys is not a common word. The excerpt 
uses it in the passage quoted above, but it is not in the parallel 
passages either in Strabo or Diodorus. Strabo uses it in lid. 
xvii. p. 793, but in an entirely different connection: é ’AAs&- 
avopeia O& Tod bépous (obs.) ceprcouevon mAmpovpuevos 6 Neidos 
rhnpot nak Thy Aiwvyy nal ovdeY be TerwWaradEeS TO THY KvEDopay 
ToImoov woydnpey. Compare with the excerpt (quoted p. 104). 
Eight lines below, in the excerpt, wovnp@ is found ; but it is 
not either in Strabo or Diodorus in the parallel passages. 

Immediately after the passage just quoted from Strabo, 
p- 793, the royal burial-places at Alexandria are described. 
Among other things, Strabo says: 70 0¢ cama rod’ Adekcivdpov 
xowious 6 Ilrorgmaios éxgdevoey ey ri Arckuvdpela x.7.A. 
“ Locus erat urbe media, regum sepulture destinatus, quem 
DSywa vocabant.” These words, though they are very nearly 
an exact translation of some of Strabo’s here, are taken from 
Wesseling’s note to Diod. xviii. 28, P- 279, where Diodorus 
says that Ptolemy nureonevuoey ovy TeMEv0s HUTA TO peryebos 
nal Hato rH naracnevyy rag Arskcvdpou d0fng aksov, ey w 
ANDEVTUS UUTOV H.T-A. 
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Now, just above this Diodorus gives that description of 
the chariot in which the body of Alexander was carried, 
to which we referred on p. 68, in connection with the 
Evang. Thom. As we have already pointed out, 1060 POL 
is there used a great number of times. This word, how- 
ever, is here in the excerpt a few lines only below reAwa- 
cons, which forms a connecting link with Strabo, at that 
point where Strabo and Diodorus meet in their accounts 
of the burial of Alexander. After the use of the word 
xojnipa, the excerpt goes on to speak of the funeral rites 
of the Troglodytes. The word xzmdeiug is used. It is not 
in Strabo or Diodorus in the parallel passages. Compare, 
however, the xdebev of both Strabo and Diodorus just 
pointed out. 

The use of the word zaépa here in the excerpt is, as we 
have pointed out on p. 68, very remarkable. The writer 
breaks the thread of his narrative to say: 67s xéypyros 0 
ovyypudebs, arrinorns xuiros ay, TH TIS xepmopus Agger. We 
remarked just now (p. 98) the pointed way (dey [Qnoiv o 
ouyypapeds| eywye vowiGw x.7-A.) in which the writer’ makes 
his own certain statements of Diodorus in c. 18, p. 187. On 
that same page Diodorus goes on to speak of the various 
refuges from the heat of the sun which the fish-eaters either 
found or contrived. It happens that, in describing such of 
these as were made out of the ribs of large fish, he says: 
oxeraCowens ov rig xapcpus, ty radrn 70 Bupyrarov Tov 
xuowuros avarabvovras Here, then, in this place, very 
specially marked out as in close contact with our excerpts, in a 
passage the language of which is very much that of excerpt 
c. xvii., is the exact expression r7¢ xa~ucepas to which the writer 
of c. xxx. calls attention in such a strange fashion. If the 
excerpts were genuine, it would be a fair conclusion that the 


1 With the words 3:0 xa) Qacly adrods Simrdtacw uty wn xprcdai, thus specially 
laid hold of by the writer of the excerpt, compare Xpiorsavo) yup ore yn od're Pawn 
ovire theo diaxexpictvor ray AomaY tic avopamay, oUTE yop wou WoAEIs Dias xarosmovcsy, 
ore OuaAtnrw civil rapnrruyutyn ypwvras, Diognet. v. 1. In iii. 8, p. 179, 
Diodorus has xapnrarayptvors 9 teos ypwvras. Compare with Diognetus. If 
Diognetus had been written either by the compiler of the excerpts, or by one 
intimately acquainted with his secrets and following in his footsteps, the 
coincidences which we have just pointed out would be of the very kind which 
we should expect to find. 
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rg wawepas of Diodorus, though not found in Photius’ 
summary, was taken from Agatharchides. 

Strabo, p. 773, has a few words upon the fish-eaters : oixodas 
0 &y omyrcioss n woevdpass oreyaoruis card Soxav wiv xocl 
oTparnpay Tay unreiav doréwy nok axavOav, PuArGOOS O eAccivys. 
There are two points here worthy of notice. Diodorus has 
tharas Quovras x.7.A.; Wesseling desires to read éAaias; the 
writer of the excerpt has the same desire, and writes cAcm». 
Diodorus does not use the word wavdpae. The writer of the 
excerpts does not use it here; but, observe, he does use it in 
c. xxx., only a few lines after 77g xapapaus. He says: éray 
02 0S éxF, cic woevdpas wav ovvcryoves TAY Asicv, cevader 08 eri BAA- 
Rovos psrrovs &% Dowixav. Comp. Strabo’s wavdpais oreyaormic. 
The writer uses éricAAcw in describing the dwellings of the 
fish-eaters in the very sentence in which, in Diodorus, s7¢ 
xoyuepas is found, and in which, in Strabo, weévdpase is found. 

The passage in c. xxx., from which we have just given some 
words, has nothing answering to it in Diodorus; the language, 
however, is nearly that of Strabo (p. 776), who supplies 
Diodorus’ deficiency. The particular words, however, given 
above, have nothing corresponding to them in Strabo. They 
belong to the writer of the excerpt, who plainly takes the idea 
from Strabo’s wavopass oreyaorais. 

It is evident, then, that the r7¢ zamopas of c. xxx. is taken 
from Diodorus. It is not at all evident what the writer’s object 
was in marking out the word as he has done. It may, with the 
translator of the excerpts, mean “a town in Crete;” or with 
Arrian, “a bed ”—and the coincidences with the Evang. Thom., 
with which zawépa is concerned (vid. sup. pp. 67, 68), have 
to do with the miraculous story of the bedstead; or it may 
have other meanings and other connections. 

It is quite possible that there may have been some local 
controversy, or some jest connected with the word in the 
writer’s day, which gave it a special interest in his mind. 
In Homilies of a certain class, 6 orhous ws xupcipay rov odpavor 
Isa. xl. 22 is a very favourite expression. Patient inquiry will 
doubtless clear up the mystery. 

§ 6. The question whether weravarepos (vid. sup. p. 101) was 
honestly used by the writer of Clement’s epistle, as the word 
which occurred naturally to his mind, or was selected by him 
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for its rarity, can only be answered by a careful examination 
of the passage in which it is found. If this passage should 
turn out to be nothing but a skilful compilation from a variety 
of sources, it may fairly be inferred that the writer deliberately 
selected weAuvarepos for special reasons. Its use will then 
form a connecting link between Clement’s epistle and the 
forged excerpts from Agatharchides, which have been shown 
to be indebted to the very passage of Strabo which contains 
the word. The Evangelium Thome professes to be an ancient 
apocryphal gospel. It certainly is not the Evang. Thom. 
known to the ancients. We may therefore properly conclude 
that an interest was felt in some quarters in apocryphal 
literature. A curious connection between this spurious 
apocryphal gospel and Clement’s epistle has been observed. 
It will be well, therefore, to pay particular attention to the 
passage in which peAcverepos is found, for this passage pro- 
fesses to be an apocryphal quotation, taken, as is supposed, 
from an apocryphal or interpolated book of Ezekiel. 

We shall give Ep. i. 8 (which contains the quotation) entire ; 
but in order that we may have more of Clement’s own Greek 
before us, we shall precede it by the greater part of § 7. 


§7. 2... Ob. 2 . nal EAbwmey ext roy ebnreH nal ofuvoy TAS Tapadd- 
CES NLGV Kov6Vae, xa! fOwmey Th xuALY wad Ti TEpmVvdv nal Ti Tpocdsxrov 
EyvWwrloy TOU ToInoavros Huis areviowuey elo TO alua rou Xpicrod nal 
yee ws tors rim TH warpl airoy TB Oe@, brs dik rHv Hwerepay 
owrnpiay inyubév, ravri Tq noonw mEeravoiac yap exnveyne DiEAOWmEY 
Tas yeveds Thous nal noreomadamey Ori ev yevedd Hal yeveg meravolas 
rémov cdwxev 6 deombrns rors BovdAowevorg Emsorpadnva: ex adrov. Nae 
exnpuse pueravolav, xal of tmanovouvres gowdnouv’ “luvas Nuvevirass 
AaTKOTpODHY Ennpusev, of Oz wETaVoHOMYTES EM) Tors GKmMaprnuac BUTaY 
éEiAadoavro rly Ody inerevovres nal cAuPov owrnpiay xalwep &AAOTpION TOU 
Ozod tvrec. § 8. of Assroupyol ris yapirog ro rod dice mveymoros 
ayiou wepl meravolas éAdAnoay, nal arog O& 6 Oeomdrns Tov amdvroY 
asp) weravolas EXaAnosy (wed Gpxou-— 

“6 76) yep eyw, Aéyer Kupsos, od BobAowou rov Odvarov rod cmcprwdrod, 
ws Thy wercvoray” 
apooribeic xo yuamny ayadny 

“Meravonoure, ofxog Lopanr, ard rio dvomias twave eicrov rors vlors 
Tov Amo move "Edy wow al cmoprias tudy dard ris vig ws TOU odpasvoy, 
nod ecey WO TupporEepms xOxx0U He) MEAaVWTEpaL ChxXOL, XoLl ETIOTPADATE 
mpbs we €& OAns ris xupdias xa! eianre, Tlarep, éraxovoomos bmay we 
aot cuviov.” 
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Kai év érépw roarw (Isa. ii. 16-20), Adyer orws'— 

“ Aovoucbe xai (om. CS with LXX.), xadupol yévecde, apéreode 
(agérere C with LXX.) rag covnpias aad rev Puy yay drévavrs 
Tav 6QbaAwaY wou Tavoncbe ard THY TovnpIGN tudY, WdbETE HLAOY Toilet, 
ex(ntnoure xpioiv, pioacbe ddimovmevov, xpivare bppav@ nal dimaswoure 
xnee (A; xnpav C with LXX.): xa? desire xai (om. S with LXX.): 

. eAsybapsv (A; dsrareydaiwev C; loquamur cum alterutro. S Light. p. 
412; dureyydauev LXX.), Ayer (A; xdpsog ins. CS with LXX.): xai 
dy Gow al awaprias Iuav ws Qoimnody, we yibve AEuxave’ ecy OF Wow 
Wg xOxxIvOY, wo eploy Aeuxava’ nal eav OEAnTe nal EiomnovonTe mov, Te 
ayuda ris ys Pavyeode Edy de wn OeAnre wyde elowxovonTe wou, MAY uIP 
iutis xarederas +d yap ordum xuplov eAdAnoe TaUTE.” 

Tldvras ovv rods dyarnrovs abrod Bovdduevos weravolas meruoven, eor7- 
pee TH ravroxparoping BovrAnwars adrod. 


Clement’s divergences from Isa. i. 16-20 are all pointed out 
above, and it is evident that he had the LXX. before him. 

The apocryphal quotations given above are not found either 
in whole or in part in any apocryphal writing now in exist- 
tence, nor are they, either in whole or in part, anywhere 
attributed to an apocryphal writing. Have they been honestly 
taken from some lost document, or have they been manufac- 
tured for the occasion? This is the question for solution. 

1. In order that Clement’s method of composition may be 
thoroughly understood, we shall somewhat carefully examine 
his use of the LX X. and New Testament in those portions of 
§§ 7, 8, which are manifestly his own. We shall then consider 
what indications may be found in them of a similar use of 
writings other than scriptural. 

(1.) Inillustration of the opening sentences, Lightfoot quotes 
LXX. Ps. exxxii. 1 (300 (obs.) 54 ri xadov 4 Th rEprvOV H.7.A. 5 
1 Tim. ii. 3 rodro xaAov nai corddexrov tvamsov (obs.) roo 
curnpos nav Qzod (“of which Clement’s language here seems 
to be a reminiscence,” Light.) ; 1 Pet. i. 19 tiig ciwors ws 
vod cajwov xeob dorirov Xpsorod. He also refers to Wisd. 
ix. 12. Turning to Wisdom, we find in ver. 1 6 rosjous (obs.) 
ca révra; in ver. 10 xo yr (obs.) ri edepeoroy tors roepe. 
ool ode yap z.7-A.; in ver 12 zal eoros xpocdexra (obs.) TH 
Zpyce woov. Observe here the form which Clement's second 
sentence finally assumes after the manipulation of some of the 
texts just given. 
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Clement’s riwsoy x.7.A. reminds us of LXX. Ps. exv. 15 
riwsos evavriov xupiov 0 bd&varos oom avrov. Now mark the 
connection between this verse and Wisd. ix. 5, which has the 
words ya dodA0g o0g xal vidg r7g wosdloxns cov, in common with 
the 16th verse of the Psalm. 

In § 21 Clement has ra xara xual edapeora evwmsoy cevrod 
wormnev ue owovotuc, followed after two lines by ovdev AéAndev 
avrov Trav evo yuav ovde Trav SiaAoyiowav av mosovuedu. 
Compare with the foregoing, and add Wisd. ix. 14 Aoyiowot 
yop... ab exivorces quay; x.8 rod wn yvavel TH HHA... 
node Aabeiv. The preceding verses are used in § 11. 

In illustration of the first sentence of § 7, given above, 
Lightfoot (p. 410) refers to § 19. These two sections have a 
good deal in common. Compare Clement’s c&revicwmev (obs.) 
sig Tov Tarépa xual xrioTAy TOD ovMraYTOS xoojmov with the 
rarépa xoowov wovov xzriobevre, of Wisd. x. 1. 

In § 61 Clement has od, déorora, thaxus... oi O05... eis 
TO Oierew aUTODS THY VITO GOD Oedowerny AUTOIS HyEwoviav Hmrpo- 
oxorws (vid. sup. p. 24)... Trois vivig rav cvbporay OdEuv zoel 
tiny nok eovoluy rav eri rH¢ yg vrapyovrwv. ob, Kiopie, 
Ovevbuvov ray Bovary adrav xara TO xudOV nal EvEPETTOY EvOTLOY 
cov, bras Oserovres ey eipqyn xk xpuvrnts x.7.A. Compare 
with the foregoing, and add Wisd. ix. 2 ‘ And ordained man 
through Thy wisdom, that he should have dominion over the 
creatures which Thou hast made;” ver. 3 zai Osean roy 
xoowov gv oorornrs wok Ssxccsoodvy, wal ev evdornrs Puyns xpiow 
zplyy. 005 Wwol #.7.A.3 ver.6 éy vioig avbpaxwy; ver. 17 Bovary 
dé gov... od anug w7.A.; ver. 19 xual odras diapbodyour 
(Ssopbaaawnede. § 21) af rpiBos rav eal rIS yIS u.7.r. 

Adsrew is also used in Wisd. xii. 15: dixasog 08 ay Dinalwe ra 
Thvre diereig z.7.A., and not elsewhere, either in the LX X. 
or N. T. In ver. 17 we find ioyvy yep evedelxvvous; in ver. 
18 &y émieszein xpivesc. Compare Clement’s gv rpaiirgzs. In 
§ 21 he has évdekdobacuy, ro uxspausoy TIS mMpaulrnros avrav 
Bovanwa (cf. his r7v Bovajy avrav above) arodakérwour, 70 
emieinég 2.7.A. We shall show presently the éy éqieimeioa, of 
Wisdom to be used in Diognet. vii. (ZAM émseixeia, rpaiiryrt) 
to which it is connected through ver. 14 otce Baoireds 7 
Tipcrvos caToPbadwiacus Ouvgoeraé oot x.7.A.3 cf. rod Epyou avrod 
6 vabpos zoek mroepesmevos (s00h vwbpds nal wapesmevos ey TOI Epryoss 
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cov, Ecclus. iv. 29), oda avropburwsi ra epyoruptury cdrod, 
§ 34. 

We referred just now to ver. 18. It ends with répeors yeep 
cos orcev bérns +0 Obvacbas. Ver. 11 has obd8 ebAaBovmerds rive 
w.T.h.3 ver. 12 rig yep épel, rh eroinous; 7 Tis GuTIoTHOETAL TH 
zpiwari cov. In ver. 17 is ioyidv, as we have already seen. 
This word is also in.vv. 16,18. In xi. 21 is 70 yop weycdrws 
ioybew wepeors TOs TavTOTE, nul xpures Bpceyiovos cov Tic GYTIC- 
rhoeres; and in ver. 22 GAos 6 xbomog évarriov cov. Compare 
these passages together. In § 27 Clement says :— 


dvalwmrupnoarw ow % Tiorig adrod gv nui, nal vonowmey Orr révre 
eyyis arg tor fy Adyw Tis mEeyarwouvns adrov ouveornouro re 

, > , , 2 \ Z , 2 ~ ° ~ , 
ThvTo, na! Ev Abyw divaras ard xaraorperlas Tis epe? adem Ti 
sroinous ; 7 Tig ayTioTHOETAs TH xparer THS foxybos abrov; Ore DEAE: nal 
ws Oérer woiqess wevra, nal oddev uh Taperdn ra Oedoymariomévwy ta 
> ~ ¢ > P. < ~ > \ 3 \ a7 \ \ > ~ 
airov. Tldvra gvwmiov adrod sios, xa? obdtv AEAnOE ryv Pouvrany adrod, 
ei ovpavol w.7.A. LXX. Ps. xviii, 1-3. 


Clement here, then, quotes Wisd. xii. 12, but alters it so as 
to combine xi. 21. This is plain from the dray déAng of xi. 
18, and the 6A0¢ 6 xoopmos gvavriov cov of xii. 22. With the 
opening words of the passage just given, comp. Wisd. ix. 1 
(already used): 6 wosjous ru ravra ey Adyw cov. Clement’s 
nuraorpepas carries us back to §§ 7, 8, for the closing words 
of § 6 are Zyros nal Epis woAGIS meycAus xaréorpeleyr xual 
ZOvn poerycrce e&epiCwoev. Comp. Kcclus. xxviii. 11, gpg x.7-A., 
ver. 14: yAdoou (obs.) .. . xab ores Oyvpas xadeire, nal 
oinkus weyiarévey xaréorpepe. (The whole passage is imitated 
in § 55.) Cod. C. supplies an interesting and instructive 
reading. It substitutes xaréoxu pe for xaréorpepev. Comp. 
Jer. i. 10: tod xabsoraxe o¢ onwepov eal ebvy xai eri Baor- 
elas, expiCooy nul xaruonanrresy. 

Clement’s next sentence contains the words vovderovyres, 
vrowsvgoxovres. They carry us back to Wisd. xii. 2, where 
we observe vrousprjoxwy vovbercic. In ver. 10, comp. éd/d0ue 
roroy werovoias, and in ver. 19 O71 Oidws exit awuprjwact 
wercvosay, with the latter part of § 7, quoted above. 

In the passage from § 27, Clement appears to use LXX. 
Ps. exlviii. 5, 6: O76 adrog cis nal ayevndnocer, adros evereiAaro 
nai eurlodnour tornoe avta... Tpooraywa ero, nab ov 
TUPEAGVOET och. 
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It is not the simple fact that Clement uses the sacred 
writings to which we call attention—this no one will deny— 
but to the peculiar way in which he uses them. He often 
expressly cites them, but far oftener uses them without 
citation. He manufactures his sentences out of them. He 
combines two or three (perhaps parallel) texts in one short 
sentence of his own. He alters a text apparently for no 
other reason than to combine another text with it. He uses 
the LXX. as a schoolboy might use Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
not slavishly copying it, but leaning upon it for words and 
combinations of words. Proof of this may be multiplied to 
any extent. In § 60, Clement has 6 ayabos év roig opaevoss zcek 
Toros & Tog Temosboaw eri OF, EAsHWOV nal OinTipoY, HDES NWiV 
TUS CvOWlas NAY nul TUS HOInIUS Kul TH THpUTTAWATH xl 
Thnwwerias. Several commentators have found a difficulty 
in Clement’s opamévoss, and have made conjectural alterations ; 
but, as Lightfoot truly says, “The idea, and in part the lan- 
guage, is taken from Wisd. xiii. 1, é% ray opwwévar coyobav 
on loyvocy sidevecs TOV OVTH OUTE TOIS EpyoIs Tpooyovres earé- 
yracuy roy rexpirny. The language in the latter part of the 
sentence is suggested by KEcclus. ii. 10 sq. cig everioreves 
Kupia nai nurnoyovdn; .. . dirs oixripmov nal ersmuav oO 
Kipsos, xal apinow cwaprias.” Observe, here, the changed 
use of ayebds, the alteration of éveriorevas Kupiw into roi¢ 
xerosboow éxi o¢, and the expansion of awapriag. Clement’s 
sentence is a plain manufacture. Lcclus. ii. 10 begins with 
EuBAEPare eis cepryockos yeveco nal dere, Tig evertor. 2.7-.A. 
Comp. Clement’s diéAbamen ras yevreds réous x7.r. of § 7, 
quoted p. 108. Here is the idea of Ecclesiasticus. The com- 
bination of verbs is found in a parallel section: idamev cedrdy 
nure Orvoray xo euBAerLowe x.7.A..§19. In § 60, a few 
lines above the passage just quoted, Clement has 6 siord¢ dy 
THOUS Tos yeveci¢ (here is the idea again), looking, as Light- 
foot shows, at Deut. vii. 9 Osos micros 6 Qurdcowy dsacbjeny 

.  GhS YAiag yevedts. 

It is evident that Clement did not write “ currente calamo,” 
but had a reason for every word which he placed in his sen- 
tences. There was, moreover, a place from which almost every 
word was deliberately taken. Words had other words’ 
associated with them in his mind, and when one was used, 
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the others followed at no great distance. The way in which 
Clement used the LXX. and N. T. point out unmistakeably 
a certain habit or method of writing. With such a habit he 
must have used writings not scriptural in the same fashion. 
We have already seen indications of this in the word ZAA6- 
yiwos (vid. sup. p.. 27), as used by Plato and Philo; in 
Tpoorarns (vid. sup. p. 22), as used by Sophocles; in g&arrce 
(vid. sup. pp. 23, 73 sq.), as used by Diodorus. 

(2.) We shall now bring Clement’s own Greek in §§ 7, 8, 
27, as quoted above, into comparison with some ecclesiastical 
and secular writings. If we find indications of the use of 
those writings precisely similar in character to the indications 
of the use of the sacred writings already observed, we cannot, 
if we are to act impartially, turn round and dismiss these as 
mere “accidental coincidences.” 

(A.) We shall turn our attention, in the first instance, to 
that portion of § 27 which is quoted on p. 111. 

(a) Observe the opening words, auaZwarupnodra x.7.A. 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom. i. 1, p. 324, has ratra 08 
avalwrupay vrourwnwaot, and presently ra doywariZowence. 
Comp. with § 27. After two lines he has zara rov cbxdey nal 
ceLvOY TIS Tapadoceas xavove, p. 325 (quoted by Lightfoot, p. 
410, who concludes that the “ phrase” was “borrowed” from 
our Clement). If, however, the writer of Clement's epistle 
was the “ borrower,” he would almost necessarily bethink him- 
self of r7¢ riorews cvalwarvpnow, Euseb. H. LE. iv. 23, p. 144. 
Comp. with § 27. We say “almost necessarily,” for Eusebius 
in this chapter informs us, on the authority of Dionysius, bishop 
of Corinth, that Clement’s epistle was read in the churches 
from the earliest times. A late writer, seeking to palm off his 
own writing as that of Clement of Rome, would, as a matter of 
course, have paid special attention to this chapter. Eusebius 
gives a portion of one of Dionysius’ letters, which is of some 
interest. Dionysius says: 22 apyjo yap viv thos gorl rovro, 
THVT US Wey KOEADOLS ToiniAws evepyerciv, Exnrnoioss re woA- 
aig THIS HUT THTKY THAW EDOOIM TEEN, WE EY THY TAY 
Ocomevay reviny avaloyorras, ey weTcrAois O& wdEAQOIG Urdp- 
yovow exryopnyouras. ... 205... 0 ov wovoy dsurernpnney 
0 wancplos VuaY éxlioxoTos Lwr7p z.7-A. Comp. éé7es (Proteus) 
ovy rodsirepoy rAunTbwEV0S, inava eDOdse rors  Xpsorsavovs 

H 
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éyav. Peregrin. 16; also (with both) roig epodioss rod Xpsorov 
epxovjevos. Olem. Ep.i. 2. Having observed these things, and 
knowing our writer’s delight in a jest, we thought that ério- 
xoros Lwrp would hardly escape. Knowing érioxorog to be 
used in a rather peculiar way in § 59, we turned with some 
interest to that section. We found ov ray aanrmiowever 
CwTIpHx, TOY TavTos TvebMaros uTiorny xu exicxorov. ‘There 
may be joke within joke here, for Lightfoot remarks: “In 
Amos iv. 13 we have éya... xri@wy ved, where it apparently 
means ‘the wind,’ but might easily be understood otherwise.” 
Curiously enough, we have the joke, if it be a joke, exactly 
reversed in Hp. i. 20. There Clement has avéiuav orabwol 
nore, Tov soy eespOY THY AETOUPYiay eLTAY KmpooKOTAS ETITE- 
Aodow. Comp. ovy} revres siol Aeiroupyinad rvebware x.7.d. 
Heb. i. 14. The use of Heb. i, ii. in § 20 may be easily 
shown (vid. sup. p. 24). Curiously, again, the expression 
avewav orabwos from Job xxviii. 25 has been so altered in 
“meaning,” that Lightfoot is obliged to suppose that Clement 
has “misunderstood” it. “Accident” has dealt very hardly 
with Clement’s language if all these things are accidental. 

If we turn to § 59 we find (very soon after éricxorov) roig 
Oeowevois .. . TOUS TAaVmmévous (cf. the rravycbmevog of Pere- 
grin. 16 given just above) .. . Adrpwous rove deowious judy. 
Comp. with Dionysius above. The coincidences with the 
liturgies in this part of Clement are undeniable. We see 
here whence some hints for their use might have been 
derived. It must be remembered that éaricxorosg Dwrap 
guided us to § 59. 

(8) There are some words in § 27 which seem to be the 
property of Hippolytus, who has révra roy ws bérs1, xadas 
bees, Ore O2Aes. Contr. Noet. viii. p. 815; comp. with § 27, sup. 
p. 111. A few lines below, on the same page, Hippolytus 
has deoctBesav coxeiv. In Ep. ii. 20 Clement has goo op toe 
jonovwuen x08 ov beoat Besar. Comp. raupéeyen (eaplay ends mer- 
ov nyowr cay, ov bsoctBear. Diognet. iii. 3. To this passage 
from Diognetus another may be added :— 


woe , in) ' i) ¢ 2 , > , 
O15 OPI TMIOTEWS OU UPKUETHI OUOE OPIG TaTEpwY wapopilercs® ETH péoBos 

, + \ ~ , 

vowovu GOeras, nal TpOPyTaY yapis yivwoxerus, nal svayyEeriov TiorIs 

y > , / 7 

iOpurar, me ie Tapadoors pu dooerau, Kod EXKANoing apis 

~, ~ , , e < 
OxipTE’ hy yapw wh Aumev exiyvuon &% Abyos ouirsh, Or Gv BolAsreu, 
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Gre béAes (obs.). doce yap bsdnuwars rod neArsbovrog Abyou exsvpdnuey eSesrery 
Mere rovov. Diognet. xi. 5 sq. cdoxouwévay yvaow, xi, 5. 

The elaborate expression, +6 OéAnuce rod xedebovros Aoyou, is 
noteworthy. In chap. vii. we shall have occasion to point out 
a number of coincidences between Diognetus and Contr. Noet., 
which will show that these writings are not independent of one 
another. Still Hippolytus’ constant expressions, both in Contr. 
Noet. and the Refutatio, are ro béAnwa rod Ilarpés, and 6 xerebwuv 
Ilar%p. In chap. vii. we shall give reasons for believing that 
the changes have been made in Diognetus for the express 
purpose of showing that cc. xi., xii. do not belong to the times 
of Hippolytus. This question does not concern us at the 
present moment. We mention it now, however, because we 
think that a second intentionally made theological note of 
time may be pointed out in the words just quoted from 
Diognet. xi., and one which will help to illustrate those por- 
tions of Clement’s Ep. i. which are now in hand. 

The strange expression in Diognet. xi. (vid. sup.), taxAnolus 
Yapis oxspr%, has naturally attracted some attention. Bunsen 
desired to alter yapig into ype. It happens that in § 7 (vid. 
sup. p. 108) there is an expression partly parallel, and one 
which has attracted even more attention—weravolus cps. 
Observe the rov r7¢ rupaudécews xavove of § 7, and its simpli- 
city in the writer’s view, and compare with the more elaborate 
Opies Flores, Opin wurépwr, arooroAay mapcédoass of Diognet. xi. 
Observe, also, the of Aesroupyol (i.e. the prophets.” Light- 
foot) r75 yapsrog rou Ozod of § 8, and the alteration into 
xpognrav xapis in Diognetus. In § 27 observe the very 
ecclesiastical dedoywariomévar, but which is used of the decrees 
of Gop; and notice the connection, such as it is, between § 
27 and Diognet. xi. We venture to think that, while in 
Clement we are supposed to have the simplicity of primitive 
Christian faith,—just as in the earlier part of Diognetus (c. v.) 
we are supposed to have the simplicity of primitive Christian 
life,—the éxxAnoias yaépis of Diognet. xi. is intended to mark, 
in the writer’s mind, a later theological development with 
which he had no sympathy. Certainly the expression, “the 
grace of the church skips,” seems to savour of jest or satire. 

The very form of the sentence in which the expression 
stands seems to mark it out as satire: od Opaderces, ovde reepopi- 
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Cera, hdereus, yivwoneress, VOpuTc, Quracooeras,...oxipra. It 
+3 sheer nonsense if-it is not satire. If, however, the transfer 
of apis from pmerevoias to tananoias was actually made, if, 
that is, the expression, “the grace of the church skips,” is 
simple satire, it is significant enough. The writer may or 
may not have had faith in “the grace of repentance ;” he 
certainly had none in “the grace of the church,” and nothing 
but contempt for those “later theological developments,” to 
which the expression “grace of the church ” may be thought 
to point. It leads us to expect that we shall somewhere find 
a treatise in which such “later developments” are the subjects 
of his ridicule; in which the tenets which he specially abhorred 
are satirized by the extravagance with which they are advo- 
cated; in which the wit consists in adapting language originally 
applied to the highest and holiest of things, to things less high 
and holy, and perhaps even ridiculous. This treatise, if we 
are right in our conjectures as to the history of éxxzAnoias 
-épsg oxspra, will be found to be in close connection with 
Clement’s epistles or Diognetus (or both), and to be indebted 
to those sources to which the writer (or writers) of those docu- 
ments appears to have applied himself. 
(y) Such a treatise we can produce, one in which, from 
end to end, the words of Holy Scripture are ceaselessly played 
upon, in which men are spoken of with those combinations of 
epithets which specially belong to God in the LXX.; in which 
the solemn pleadings of the liturgies with the Almighty are 
addressed to an earthly monarch; in which the sitting of Jesus 
by Jacob’s well is the subject of parody; in which the “cultus” 
of images is advocated with inconceivable absurdity, while in 
those images yapis is made in the most pointed way to reside. 
This treatise professes to be a letter addressed to the 
Emperor Theophilus, the Iconoclast. It is found amongst the 
writings of John of Damascus. It cannot be his, and has 
been supposed to be a “ synodical” letter, written by Christo- 
pher, patriarch of Alexandria, and to have been signed by 1455 
bishops and priests. It is, however, in character such as we 
have described, as the briefest inspection will show. That it 
should contain “later developments,” and that these should be 
stated with some extravagance of language, is of course to be 
expected. The question is, whether this extravagance of state- 
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ment is the natural language of an earnest and conscientious 
advocate of image-worship, or the artificial and assumed ex- 
travagance and parody of some later satirist. 

Whether we are right or wrong in regarding the Epistola 
ad Theophilum as a satire, it most certainly contains a great 
number of coincidences with Clement. 

In Theoph. xxxi. (the last §) the following passage is found: 

rare opiCouev ry nerevoe: xal addevria rod Lwrhpos nual. X., bs 
ebero Tphorayuwa nol ob rupersvoeras (LXX. Ps. cxlviii. 6). rod xAei- 
Cuvros THy aPuocov, xa oPpuyicnpévou airy TH DoBep@ xul éevdoEw 
dvomars avrod’ etAaBeiodw (Wisd. xii. 11), r&ow 4 yi ard rpoowrov 
adrod, brs DoPepss éors, xa) rig dvtiorqoeras adr@ (Wisd. xii. 12); xa 
DoPepiv rd Eureoen cig vetpug Ocot Cavrog (Heb. x. 31). 

The writer here then combines, as Clement does in § 27 
(vid. sup. p. 111), LXX. Ps. cxlviii. 6 with Wisd. xii. 12. 
The first text is obviously used, and the edAwBeiodw (edAc30b- 
(42v0¢, ver. 11) sufficiently shows the ri¢ avriorjoeras to be taken 
from Wisdom. Clement begins § 27 with rairy oby rH tAxs0s 
Tpocdedecduocy ab Loyal nuav To Tiere ev rails emuyyeriaus. 
Comp. zaréyawey roy oworoylay TIS EAIO0S KxAWH. TIoTOS yup 
0 éruyysinawevos. Heb. x. 23. (Comp. Clem. £p. ii. 11, vid. 
sup. p. 72.) Observe Clement’s manipulation of the verse, and 
that ver. 31 is quoted in Theophilus. Comp. also the evayye- 
Aiwv miosis of Diognet. xi. (vid. sup. p. 114). With the o 
zerevav Aovyos of Diognet. xi. also compare the xeAsboes x.7-A. 
of Theophilus. The whole section in Theophilus is, indeed, in 
many respects parallel to Diognet. xi. The points, however, 
which the two writings have in common with one another, are 
more fully developed in Theophilus. 

"Exowsvos, the writer says, 7H bpw TOY... TAaTEPOV.. . HOTEL 
‘Tus aTooTOMinas Tapaudoceis, and the ancient customs of the 
churches, rag timing cixovas coruCoueba. Thisis the xioris 
ray amoorokwy which enlightened the churches. If any dare 
to set aside any of the things—whether the form of the cross 
or the images and pictures—handed down to the Holy Church, 
according to the ancient customs of the fathers and godly 
kings, let them, if priests, be deposed and anathematized : «i 0¢ 
woveLovres tol rocinol ios TH cevTa covecbzmurs xaraxpiverdet, 
nai rIg being xowwvins &@opiZecbus. Comp. with Diognet. xi. 
If we look a few lines higher up in the preceding section, we 
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find more details, and specially that the ebayyedian" ataris of 
Diognetus is developed into rip% woul osBaopmsornrs éxions TH 
rim rod Cworosd oravpod, nal ra beorexrav ’Evayyertav 
naracruloueba. It is, of course, the connection of Theophilus 
with Clement, which has just been, observed, which gives im- 
portance to the parallel now pointed out. 

The parallel, or rather the contrast between Theophilus and 
Clement is much stronger. The 6 rig rapuddcsws xavav of 
§ 7 (vid. sup. p. 108) is mightily developed. The TO Tisoy 
wie, on which faith should gaze, has become ras THMbees 
cixovag. The teachings of the past are no longer to be studied 
for lessons of repentance, but for precepts of image-worship. 
It is no longer the wAddrpiog rod Ozés (§ 7) who is saved, 
although he is such, but the &AAérpsos r7¢ Xpioriavings Tpoo- 
nyopiag who is condemned, because he rejects the images. 
There is no mention here made ray deboywariopévar, by Gop, 
which shall not pass away (as in § 27); but ray rap’ niv (obs.) 
dedoymariowerav bcorveborav Aoyav (concerning the “cultus” 
of images) not to be transgressed without pains and penalties. 

It was, observe, the coincidence between Theophilus and 
Clement in the use of Holy Scripture, which led us to examine 
Clement’s context. 

So far we have simply compared those portions of Clement’s 
Ep. i. which were in our hands with the close of Theophilus. 
If we look elsewhere in Clement, we shall find irresistible 
evidence as to the general correctness of the line we are taking. 
We use, observe, the same page of Theophilus. 

In § 40 Clement contends that “all things” should be done 
“decently and in order.” He says that, as men who have 
peered into the depths of the divine knowledge (comp. the 
Study of Antiquity), we ought to do whatever the Master 
exéhevoev (comp. xeAsvoes %.7.A.), not when and where we please, 
GAN wpiowévoig (comp. opiZomer) xaspois. If we do, all will be 
well: roig yap vowiwois rod deororov axorovbodyres ov dscee~ncep- 
révovew. For to the high priest, and priests and Levites, to 
each is given his own office and ministry. But 0 Aaltos 
downs ToIg Accixois rpooruywaow déderas. Comp. the éromevos 

1 This is more pointedly expressed in § 2 (which is a summary of §§ 80, 31): 


G , 7638 , as 2 , eee ~ iy ~ ~ ~ \ 

aocatrws xu) ras Timing tixtvas aoraloutle txrlons Ta TUrw Tov Cworo10d oraupoU, xual 
~ Z > ey 7] € , \ > Zz Ly? ; 

ray beorAtxrwov EvayytAiwy’... aUTn nN Tigris THY oiKOUMEVHY EPUTICE, 
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7a) py z.7.h. and the Acizof, who are condemned to the same 
anathema as the priests (vid. sup. p- 117). One is apt to think 
that a layman, or laymen, who rebelled against priestly assump- 
tion had some hand in the composition of Clement’s Eip. i. 

In § 41 the subject of § 40 is followed up. The sentence 
pn rupexBatvov cov wpiowevov rhe Aesroupylag adrod xavova, 
might be supposed (perhaps it was so intended) to be the 
parent of many more of like character in later times. This 
section ends with of oby rapa 0 xabjnov rAg Boudhoews aedrod 
(obs.) rosodvréc +1 Ocivarov 70 rpooriwov exovow" dpare, edEADo, 
bow Theiovos xarnzsadnuey yraccas, roscoe warhov dmoneiuedce 
zdovy. Comp. riay mahdov yelpovos wEsobhosras rimwplas, 6 
rov Xpiorod yupuxripw (taking the place of “the blood of the 
covenant” of Hebrews, and of “the will of God” of Clement) 
TOU xa TOY OTAUPdY KYyicouToS KberaY, 7} LT OLVOLIVOILEVOS 3 OS 
TEAEbOS UrOOTaTNS, HO KAROTpLOS TIE XprorieMnTs Tpoonyoplas, 
E005 zak VrbOIz06 toTUs Kiaviov xaraxpicews. This is a plain 
parody of Heb. x. 28, 29. It is no less plain that Clement is 
using the same chapter, but more guardedly. In ver. 25 we 
find zai rocotrw warrov bow; in ver. 35 iva 70 OeAnwa rod 
Ozov. roiqcuvres (or vv. 7, 9); in ver. 8 Ors bvolay ... xe 
Teph comuprias... alrwes xara Tov vowoy xpooPéepovras (comp. 
ov Tavrayovd mpooPepovras Ovalas evdereyiowod 7 eL~av Hn wepl 
auopriag in same § 41); in ver. 2 dst ro pumdemian eyes ert 
ouvelOnow cwupriav Tos harpeborvras (comp. ed-vapsoreirw (“the 
allusion here is plainly to the public services of the church.” 
Lightfoot) Od &y ceyady ovvedjoes Vrcpywr). 

In § 42 Clement says that the apostles werd axAnpopopias 
avevwuros cyiov e7Adov (obs.). Comp. rpocepywpeba (obs.) 
+. Y TAnpoPopin TiorEews, Epparvriomevos TaS nupdlas KIO oUVEI- 
djoews srovnpas. Heb. x. 22. Comp. further with the last 
words of Clement from § 41. In Theophilus we have spog 62 
TEPlocorEpay TANPODopiay ... TH6 TicTEws. 

In § 48 Clement tells the story of ‘“Aaron’s rod that 
budded,” and has 7@ @00m dvowars, and after two lines zai 
AaBav cebras (paBdous) Zonoey, xab eodpayioey; and after two 
lines zai xAsious Tv cunyyy Eodpadyioey Tus xAciOus. Comp. the 
TOD xheiouvros THY KBvaT0r, xal ODpuylourevov avTnY Ta DoBepa 
nol evd0em bvomwaurs adTOD, quoted above (p. 117), from the close 
of Theophilus. Our readers should turn back to the whole 
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passage, and observe once more the coincidences between it and 
§ 27. The close connection between Clement’s Ep. i. and 
Theophilus cannot be denied. 

The writer of Theophilus, however, used the Oratio 
Manassis, found in Apost. Const. ii. 22. Comp. 0 xAgious r7y 
UBvooor xel oQparyiocwevos avTyy TH DoBepH xo evdoZw ovomort 
cov. It seems hardly less plain that Clement was indebted to 
the same source. On gdyoev x.7.A. (see the words just given 
from Clement), Lightfoot remarks: “This incident, with the 
following, ésQpayioey Tag xAgiOus wouvras, is not given in the 
Biblical narrative” (Num. xvii.). It happens, however, to be 
said in the Apost. Const., a few lines above the words just 
given, zal zarerAcBovro rov Mavacony ev deopmois nai ednouy 
abroy y wedais yurnuic nal x.7.A. A great many suspicious 
circumstances connected with Clement’s § 43 have been 
pointed out on p. 56 sq.; and when to those circumstances 
is added the close connection just pointed out between §§ 27, 
40, 41, 42, 43 and Theophilus, in the very place where the 
Oratio Manassis is used, the conclusion seems necessarily to. 
follow that Clement used the Oratio, and that his § 43 is mere 
jesting. From what was shown on p. 118 with reference to 
§ 40, we shall naturally infer that it was “the keys,” ! of which 
S. Peter was the bearer (as Cyril says), that the writer of 
Clement’s epistle mocked at as the emblems of an authority 
against which he rebelled. 

There are some further indications of Clement’s use of the 
Orat. Manass. Ithas rovri tO xbouw... nai ra TAHOE THY 
OLNTIPLGY COV WHOAs LETHVOIAY KMAPTWADIC cis OwTNplaY... xO 
OVKETS Ehtuh HEbOS CavEvious wceh iOEiv TO UrLoOs TOD OUpUVeD ro TAA- 
boug Tov KOInIaY [LOv, xuTALoLTTOWEVOS ... neh VDY xAivw orn 
zoupoias jvov. Compare with § 7, quoted on p. 108; and, further, 
with areviowwey cic re irby ray ovpavar, followed immediately 
by of 0Pdorpwol rig xopdéac, § 36; and with... cig wercvosay 
noprbarres TH yovara TIS xapdiag vuav, § 57. Observe the 
nuranamrromevos of the Orat. Manass. In § 19 areviowmey is 
followed immediately by tOamer, and roig ommoow rig Wuyie. 


1 We have, of course, a reference to the “‘ keys” in Theophilus, but not in the 
hands of S. Peter: cay eiceBav nak bpbodozay doymdruy ras xAsis RaTEXOUTES TOLKLUTH 
ixoypédouey. The writer has quoted, as Cyril does in Cat. vi. 15, S. Matt. 
xviii. 19.. See further on in this section. 
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In § 16 Clement has saresogpovotvray yap torw 0 Xpsorés. 
Comp. the Osd¢ rav weravoovrrar of Orat. Manass. 

If we look back and observe the resemblances in Theophilus 
to Clement’s Ep. i., which have been pointed out, and also the 
marked differences between the two writings at those points 
where they most resemble one another, it would seem that the 
theory which we ventured to propound on p. 116 has found 
some support. It will be said, however, Where is the ocpss ? 

In Theoph. vii. p. 632, the writer says that time would fail 
(éxAeinbes) him if he endeavoured to tell all (the decrees on 
image-worship) that had been laid down by the rpoQyrav zai 
urosrbhay nal rurépav nal diducxcrwy. . . ovdey yap A&Ande 
Tous rvevmwuroPopous! xual beorras umoorohous. GAN cmep TO 
Iveta +d ceysov rcanozy (comp. here with the beginning of 
§ 8, vid. sup. p. 108), av vom xo rpopnres nal eboyyerisoss, 
TUDTH Hol EdiduLuY, TUdTa nub TUpedwmey” TUDTE HOI ExOo LNT CY 
chy cwyicy Exnrnoiuy ard repiray r7¢ oixouwevns x.7.A. These 
last words are found in L.XX. Ps. xviii. 4, a psalm which has 
ever been associated with the apostles. Clement’s junction of 
the decrees of God (obs.) to obd2y AéAndev in § 27 (vid. sup. p. 111), 
followed by LXX. Ps. xviii. 1-3, has thus a parallel in T’heo- 
philus. Now, observe, in this passage thus in contact with 
Clement are found the “law,” the “prophets,” the “ gospels,” 
the “church,” just as they stand in Diognet. xi. There are, 
also, the “traditions of the apostles,” the “preaching of the 
apostles,” and also diéoxaAos. arlier, in Diognet. xi., we have 
didckonuhos, ra ropudoberra, O1 umooroAwy unpuybeis. In the 
beginning of Diognet. xii. the writer speaks of those who become 
“a paradise of delight :” xcpois xexoopmweévor. Comp. the 
tnbopnoon ry wyiay Exxanotav of Theophilus. These* coin- 
cidences are surely noteworthy. 

A little above in Theoph. vi., p. 632, the writer has péo- 
Quyov yeyovora tH rig Ozowhropes cerry cizou. Comp. Tous 
apoomepevyoras Trois olxripmois avrod. Ep. i. 20. Clement 


1 These epithets make the transfer of the language from God to the apostles 
more pointed, for they may be thought to be an attempt to explain and justify 
the transfer. 

2 The way in which they have been found should be carefully observed. 
While remarking the coincidences between Theophilus and Clement, we remark 
also those between Theophilus and Diognetus. This is the second instance of 


this double connection (vid. sup. p. 117). 
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follows this, as in Theophilus, after a few lines, by ovdev 
AéAnbev, applied as before to God. Higher up in § 20, Clement 
has wd? GAdodod zi trav Sedoywuriowevev vx avrod (obs.). 
Compare with the foregoing, and note the change from the 
mercies of God to the image of the Virgin. 

In the preceding section (Theoph. v., p. 632) the writer tells 
the well-known story of King Abgarus. He proceeds :— 


 OrEp Exmcryelov weypr TIS onwepoy | Acmmporarn nal jeyaAwvusLos 
(obs.) réiv’Edcoonvav rors worep onjnarpoy Baucirindty naréyovon, aber 
nod nowadCer onweia ev O& TR Aad Oelmvbovros, ToU Tavern a’rn THY 
xapwy THpaory olvévov Xpiorov w.7.2. 

Comp. Clement’s § 16: rameiwoppovolvrwy yap éori 6 Xpioris, odm 
Ercuspoméve éxl rd wroluvoy aired’ rd oxjarpov rH meyarwouns Tov 
Oso, 6 Kupsog “I. X., odm HArdev ev xdumw arhalovelas odd: irepnpaveins, 
xainep Ouvdwevos’ GAAR ramrevoppovay, xabws To avEetuc Td cylov cepl 
airol éhdAnos Daal yap Kipie w.7.A. Isa. lili. 


Observe the transfer to the likeness of the Lord, and mark 
the yeépw of Theophilus. Comp. also the éxep ro rvedwa +0 
cysov éhcAnoey in a passage from Theophilus, given above, and 
from the same page as that in which the present passage 
stands. 

In the preceding section (§ 4), the writer says that S. Luke 
carved out and painted a likeness of the Virgin Mary while 
she was still alive, and that when this was shown to her she 
said: 7 y%cpis wou wer’ abrys torus. Here, then, we find the 
xyes of Clement and Diognetus taken up in a sufficiently 
pointed way. A little above, in the preceding section (§ 3), 
we remark 6 révra é& Tod wun dvTos cig TO eves Tapayayer, 
0 TUS... Ouvewes TH Koyw ovornocpevos. Comp. with § 27 
given on p. 111. Lightfoot quotes Philo, ii. p. 367 ra yap 
(Ai, ovr encrsoev eis 70 civos, and Clem. Hom. iii. 82 ra re un 
OvTa eis TO eivas ovornoceery. Compare. 

The words just quoted from Clement’s § 16 are very re- 
markable. The wonder is that they never became “household 
words” in the church. Jerome quotes them on Isa. lii. 13, p. 
612, or seems to do so, but even this does not appear to have 
directed attention to them. In illustration of them, Lightfoot 
refers to Phil. ii. 6 sq. and LXX. Ps. xliv. 6 6 fd&@Bd0¢ edd5- 
Tyros n paBdos r7¢ BuciAeias cov. The first of these passages 
is partly cited by Jerome in his context, as also by Eusebius 
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(on the same verse), whose Commentary on Isaiah Jerome every- 
where uses in his own exposition, LXX. Ps. xliv. 6 is not 
quoted by either of them, but Jerome does cite verse 4, and, 
in explaining it, makes use of Eusebius’ comments thereupon, 
to which we shall have occasion presently to refer. Both 
Eusebius and Jerome, moreover, explain the “dry ground,” 
or rather Aquila’s azo y7¢ &Bdrov of Isa. lii. 2 of the Virgin, 
and they both quote Isa. xi. 1 xai ereboeras puBdos ex r7¢ 
pins “leoocel, xk cvbos &x Tov pilns avaBjoeres. 

It will be profitable to turn to some commentaries on Isa. 
si, 1. 

The last sentence of Eusebius’ comment on LXX. Ps. xliii. 
contains two quotations. One of these is LXX. Ps. xxxvi. 
35 cidov rov aoeBy vrepupobpevoy xa Ercspowevoy x.7.A. Comp. 
the ércipowévav of the opening words of § 16, given above. 
The writer of Clement’s epistle himself! gives the verse in 

14. Eusebius might have given the hint. On Isa. xi. 1 
Eusebius has frig j&Gd0g¢ (Christ), reévrag rods vpyrovs 
ouvrpinpaca, rumevooes. Comp. with § 16. i 

Jerome on Isa, xi. 1 writes thus :— 


“Virgam et florem de radice Jesse, ipsum Dominum Judei 
interpretantur; quod scilicet in virga regnantis potentia, in flore 
pulchritudo monstretur. Nos autem virgam de radice Jesse sanctam 
Mariam Virginem intelligamus, que nullum habuit sibi fruticem 
coherentem;.. . et florem Dominum Salvatorem, qui dicit in 
Cantico Canticorum.—Ego flos campi (qediov) et Lilium convallium 
(Cant. ii. 1).” 


1 Clement adds the following verse: xa} rapiadov xal idod obx hv, xal keCirnca 
viv romrov abdrod xad obx sdpov. The LXX. has xa) ilirnow abrdv wal viz, suptdn 
6 vores airod. Eusebius throws no light upon the variation. Didymus, 
however, in his zpos. in Ps., supplies a possible explanation. He does not 
quote the verse, but has wrapeatay, Qnol, 77 duavoig tal wiv wtrrovra Biov, ovxed? 
evpov (Obs.) rev doch, os Enriows (obs.) rdv rower. This suggests that Clement’s 
is a mere “‘ fancy” reading. The greatest pains seems to be taken in his epistles 
to find curious readings. When they could not be found, they could, of course, 
be made. Clement’s quotation here is one of six, which, ‘‘ without hinting that 
he is quoting from a previous writer, Clement of Alexandria, Strom. iv. 6 (p. 
577); strings together. . . He ends this string of quotations with the very 
words of the Roman Clement, razeiwoPpovetyrwy yap... 7d woiuvoy aired (§ 16), 
without any indication that he is citing from another” (Lightfoot). One of 
these quotations has a ‘‘remarkable omission.” This peculiarity is found also 
in our Clement. The Alexandrian gives the LXX. version of Ps, xxxvi, 36. 
Our Clement prefers his own peculiar version. 
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On this we remark that the 6a3d0g, or oxjxzpov, is applied 
with the Jews by Clement in § 16 to our Lord, in Theophilus 
(as above) to our Lord’s likeness. The writer of Theophilus, 
however, uses oxjarpoy Bauorixoy again (in § 30), and then 
applies the expression to the likeness of the Virgin Mary and 

° . ~ ~ or \ ~? 
the infant Saviour: roy youpuxripa r7g... Mapias, nad rod & 

~ ~ 4 Cs Fs 
avrns cupxadbevros xa ynricouvros Osod Loyou, ws navynua 

ee \ ~ 

rlorews nel oréQavoy (Isa. xii. 3) x&AAous, zal oxnrrpoy Bacs- 

ae: . ? ? ~ ? ~ 4 RA 
Ainov 2.7.2. With @& cor, comp. éx rio piGyg of Isa. xi. 1. 
For zadous, see Isa. liii. 2. Both Jerome and Eusebius take 
special note of the word,—the one in his comment on Isaiah, 
the other in his comment on the psalm,—as we shall see pre- 
sently (vid. infr. p, 126). NoyxidéZew is not a common word, 

. 1, 

and must have been chosen advisedly. Comp. the o> xoudsov 
(or wo OnraZev of Theodotion) in Isa. liii. 2. It happens 
that Clement in C reads zed/ov. Comp. the zed/ov of Cant. 
i. 1, quoted by Jerome in Isa. xi. 1. 

Basil’s Commentary on the first sixteen chapters of Isaiah is 
incomplete, in that we have only an Enarratio in aliquot loca 
xi. et xii. capitis Isai. He begins with ver. 10, but thereon he 
explains ver. 1 of Christ, and says: 8c11 Bpayer r7Hy ycepuy 

~ ? , ~ N \ \ 
TUPLOVOWEVOS TIC evavOpwrnoews, TauyElay zor obovel Toepoosmyy 
wovelras ry exsdywicy Comp. the iy ydpiv repeoxousvov 
Xpiorod of Theophilus, and mark the transfer of ps from 

1 Three lines below 2y Bpa zest, we find obxi Qnor, Adkes* 0893, Adzes elvai, ZAAL 
nar arnbeay (“ita MSS. omnes. Hditi, obyi, Qaci, Soka, oddt dén, hand emen- 
date,” note at foot). Comp. ds Eparer Adyy wepirwBeiv, xpds cANbEay ply oddera- 
Tors amoprepavros, txt dik 06, wad rw Tepe ray Toray iwalyy dravea simovros acl, 
nal mpakavros, ws xal cis rip &Atcba:, drs und? aororaisiy cov toralvoy eueracy, 
avaisbnros ubray yevoucvos. Peregrin. 42. Further on Basil has aroruavons . 
aicbavouevos (ObS.) ras evepysolas rod sod, xavxioeros tx” airy xui Ono. "dor 6 
@cds mov, Ywrip mov, wemeibas toons ta’ airoy, xual ob Gobnbicouas, diori 4 do%a pov 
nai n alvecis pov Kipios, Tadre odx tpovory (obs.) of srosdvees (obs.) rhy eAEnpooouyny 
tumpoobey rav avbparmy, odd: of dokey mip kARAWY AawBdvovTEs, xa) Thy DeLay eny 
Tupe Tov pavou Otov ob Cnrodvres, xa) Saws of mepupuivovrcs ray ivrorny god Abyovros 
(obs.) Mr yevaipesbe (obs.) xevédo%or. The coincidences here cannot be accidental. 

Further on Basil (p. 573) has Bo&es ody dyz) rou, Mh mixpe wepi Otod Opoveies, 
BArAG meyedy TH Diavole r& wep) adrod tyvoodvres, ole Osoroyeizs, Sore nad cols 
Maxpay odor ris cwrnpins duvndjvasr déxoveroy (obs.) Seay ray Adqav, Comp. situs 
del huts Ppovely wepi Invod Xporod, as wepl Ozav, ws wep) xpirov Cavrwy nol vexpay’ xe) 
od dei Mums paxpe Ppovery mepi sis cwrnpins hay’ by TH yep Dpovery Huts (ixpes wept 
aro, finpae nat tATICowev AaBeiv xa) of anovovres (obs. ) x.7,a., Clem. ii. 1. We 
found just now a coincidence in Theophilus for the same section, and coinci- 
dences between Peregrin. 19 and the same section will be pointed out hereafter. 
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the incarnation of Christ to His likeness. ’Evdéydpwayaig is 
twice used in Theophilus in the near neighbourhood. 

LXX, Ps. xliv. 6, to which Lightfoot refers, is a very 
obvious parallel to Clement’s words in § 16, more obvious in 
the Hevapla than in the LXX., for Aquila has oun T pov 
evbornros oxgmrrpov r7¢ Baotdsles cov. If we turn to Eusebius’ 
comment on that verse, we find that he quotes it, and adds 
ovdey yap ty aUTa oxoAsOY Ovde OTpayyarswodes. This is said in 
Prov. viii. 8 of Wisdom’s words. The sentence, however, 
which is here, observe, tacked on by Eusebius to “the sceptre 
of the kingdom,” is in Theoph. ii. (which is a summary of the 
two concluding sections) applied to the church: odds yap é 
TH xaborixh “Exxdnoiw oxor. x.7.r. The change here made is 
as pointed as it can possibly be. The writer proceeds: révra 
yap evdeie rois voovor, xak opba rois evploxover yraciv bn yop 
“adn x.7.2. Prov. viii. 9, however, runs: révre borin roi 
ouniovos, zak opba roig evploxovas yrwow. Nothing can well be 
plainer than that evdcia is taken from the eddiryroco of the 
psalm, or rather of Eusebius’ comment on the psalm. The 
avra of Eusebius is the roy’ Ayaryroy rod Oeod, to whom the 
epithet zaAdg is applied. Nogoee is in the same place. It is 
quite impossible that these coincidences, thus grouped around 
the “rod” or “sceptre,” can have accidentally arisen. 

We must return to Eusebius’ comments on LXX. Ps. lxiv., 
which are full of interest to any one who desires to unravel 
the mysteries of the writings which we are examining. 

In § 28, a few lines after the passage in § 27 which is in 
such close contact with Theophilus, Clement has Agyes yep ov 
70 ypadeiov. The last word (which commonly means “a pen’’) 
has excited much attention, and the editors have pointed, in 
explanation of it, to the threefold division of the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures into “the law,” “the prophets,” and ayidypaga 
or ypapeia. They do not, however, give any example of the 
use of the singular ypa@eioy in this sense. Thus Suicer, in his 
Thesaurus, discusses not ypadeiov, but ypageia. He did not 
believe in the authenticity of the epistles bearing Clement’s 
name, and therefore does not cite the passage before us. 

Eusebius discusses the words from LXX. Ps. xliv. 1 4 
YAACTE (hOV HKAA[LOS Ypapwurtws dEvypépov. He points out 
that Symmachus read ypagesov instead of xéAumos. He gives 
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what we may call his theory of inspiration. The pen is the 
tongue of the prophets. There is the Holy Spirit, there is the 
prophet, zo) rpirov thy yaoooun ray xpodnrixhy, } xachcwov zoel 
ypudelou ycpev emehyer, Opyavor ruyycvoucn Tov Ypayevov alr? 
cylov Ivebwaros. The word ypagéiov is thus equivalent to 
the common 6 xponrixds Aéovyos, and which Clement has in 
Ep. ii. 11. That we have here the true history of Clement’s 
use of the word seems probable from some further considera- 
tions. 

Eusebius goes on to show that the words wpaios xadaes rapa 
rove viodvs rav cvbpdxwv which follow, are necessarily con- 
nected in the LXX. with 7 yagood wou z.r.A. In the Hebrew, 
however, and in the other versions, there is, he says, no such 
connection, the words “the tongue, etc.” forming an intro- 
duction to an ode to the Beloved. On His beauty Eusebius 
dilates, combining the various versions in one sentence: wpaios 
6] x&AAEl, HOAOS Eh, ] HEAAEL exHAAIONS, N xaArEL wpaswbns, w 
"Ayurnré, rapa rovs viods rav avbpwxav. He was one of the 
sons of men, and numbered with roig éal yg rodsrevoopévoss, 
but there was no beauty to be compared to His. In Theo- 
philus, in the first oxjjxzpov BacsAszov passage (obs.), our Lord is 
said to have been éai yg ers roAsrevomevoc. Husebius goes on 
to show that the x&AAog was not of the body, but +o r7¢ aper7s, 
and that the psalm is not contradicted by the words of Isa. 
liii. 2 xo TOomev cedrov, xak ovx siryen eidog ovds xaAAOS GAA 
TO e100S KVTOD rior, ExAgixoy Tapa TOdS viors TaY K”OpwTwY. 
The LXX. reads ¢idowey, and inserts xe? before éxAcirov. 
Here, then, Eusebius is enlarging upon the xéAdrog of the 
Lord, and showing that in this particular verse of Isa. liii. 
there is no contradiction with the psalm. Verse 6 of the 
psalm is the verse to which Lightfoot refers in illustration of 
the words in § 16, with which Clement introduces Isa. liii. 
Exactly at this point we have shown a coincidence with 
Theophilus, which applies the words of Clement in § 16 to the 
likeness of our Lord. In Theoph. iii. a very elaborate descrip- 
tion is given of our Lord’s person. Epithet is piled upon 
epithet, and phrase upon phrase. Among these we observe 
ciroypovy +H ehdes (obs.) xara ri» enrpqiav (obs.) EuPcverccy® 
(compodcnTUAO) ... rob Th wopurArnore rng cperns (comp. with 
Eusebius) x.7.A. We turn then, now, to Clement’s version of 
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Isa. lili. 2 xob eidouen abrir, nad ode elys edo obd3 nadjdos, 
AAG TO dog avTOD ariwov, exAcinrov rapa TO cldog rav avdpa- 
zwy. Mark the change here of rov¢ ufods (obs. the FUPE TOS 
viovs rav cwOpimav of the psalm) into ¢é éldoc. Comp. with 
Theophilus, and note the contrast between Lenrpany and 
cv0pamwv. Observe also that Clement omits xu} before 
éxheirov, as Eusebius does. It must be observed that gi00¢ is 
the reading of both of the Greek msgs. (A. C.) of Clement’s 
epistle, but it is a reading which cannot be found elsewhere. 
Does it not seem as if it had been deliberately adopted! in 
jest? 

Eusebius, however, proceeds with ver. 2 eevodn 4 ycepsc 
a yeiheol cov: dia rodro evdoynoe o¢ 6 Ozds cic roy aidve. 
Matons mer ody ebpe wiay rid yeep xad Nae rca ape rivee 
yap svarsov rod Ozod- zal Exuoros rav dincelwy Yapiros 
wertoye. exe 02 rod’ Ayurnrod racn 7 TUTPeN Gis cedTov 
exevadn yepis. Can it be that we have here the passage on 
xepis, which first of all excited the mirth of our writers? 
Comp. the révras oby rods dyamnrods (obs. the’ Ayarnrés of 
Eusebius) atrod Bovrdwevos mercvolas Leraoyeiv, of the close 
of § 8, quoted on p. 109, remembering the ¢ Cekuce . . « axrvudy 
(comp. the eeybdn 7 yépis of the psalm)... weravolag cepsy 
exnveynevy, and the of Arsiroupyol rig xapiros which precede 
(vid. sup. p. 109). Clement goes on to bid us to become fxérce, 
of His pity; and Eusebius to say that those who have wept 
Hab THY VEO TOIG TohEWioIs DovAEiay EevTaY Uroyperpavres (obs.), 
euzaipws rov “Ayunnroy ixerebouot... rbd... de dv... THY 
dr avrois abypurwciuy daekaycyos. In § 16, after the 
quotation of Isa. lili, Clement has épare, dvdpec aYaRNT oi, 


1 Clement’s version of Isa. liii. shows several other divergences from the 
LXX., all of which are capable of explanation. One of them, an interpolated 
wor», seems to be a jest no less than «fds. It is a jest founded on one meaning 
which Jerome gives to a +évv, which is in the LXX. version. The proof of this 
would carry us into writings which do not now concern us. 

The explanation of another divergence from the LXX. is close at hand. 
Eusebius, in Isa. liii. 6, reads with the LXX. xa} Kopios raptduxey adroy craig 
apwuprias nov; but in his comment thereon he has aicds yap taurdy rapsdidov 
6 Kupios drip ray duapriav huay, va yeynrou ayrinpuroy nal dvciAurpoy iyueay, 
Clement accordingly reads trip cay &. 4. Comp. the parallel passage in 
Diognet. x. wirds roy Wiov vidty axDdoro Adrpoy txtp nuavx.r.a. The dvei of the 
ayziavrpoy Of the N. T. and Eusebius is dropped, and sp is made very em- 
phatic by being repeated six times, 
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rie 6 Srrorypuppods (obs.) 0 Dedopubvos univ eh 170% 6 xUplog OUTwS 
ETOTENVODPOINGED, Th TOMNOWLEY jel of Dx0 TOV Zuyov rg Yupsros 
wdrod di abrod eAddvreg; obs, and comp. the paradoxical ex- 
pression vad roy Cuyoy rN apiros. The history of this can 
be given, but it would lead us to writings with which we have 
no immediate concern. 

Other things in this psalm we must pass by, and turn to 
evant LIX Neier sole malic a psalm almost as interesting for 
our purposes as Ps. xliv. 

Clement’s § 29 runs thus :— 


cpocerdamey ov avrg dy borbrnts ~puyns, ayes na) CpsbavTous KEIpas 
aipovres pos auréoy, ayamavres Toy zerieiny noel eLoTrayxvov TATEPA nla 
ds éxroryiis muepoe eroinoey laura. Obra yap yeypamras "Ore diemepiCev 
xr. Deut. xxxii.8, 9: nal év erépy rom eyes "100d Kipsog Acu- 
Bdver taurds Zbvog én weoou bya, Somep nopuBdver Gvdpwmos THY rape 
adrod rig Chu, nad eeredoerau (Isa. xi. 1) éx rod ebvous exeivou Y/N. 
curyio. $80: cytov ody mepls DTcepyovrTes H.T.A. 

Eusebius, in his comment on LXX. Ps. Ixxiii. 1, describes 
(God’s dealings with “the sheep of His pasture,’”—His chastise- 
ments, and yet His long-suffering kindness. Thus he quotes 
S. Matt. xxiii. 37, 38 (“ How often would I have gathered,” 
etc.), and says that the “ how often” points out the long- 
suffering of God. He then quotes ver. 2 of the psalm: pr7- 
obyrs IG ouvHyuyns Ov, ho burhow am cepxX7s (obs.). This 
“ synagogue” he describes as 4 08 70 eeasperoy Tuplor@ou TIS 
tenoyis 4 Exxanoto. (comp.). He gives the reason why the 
first “ synagogue ” was cast out, quoting LXX. Ps. xxi. 17-19. 
He then proceeds with ver. 2 of the psalm: sAuTpwow pc(sdov 
xAnpovowubus ov Svowrntinzas’ Lo yap, Pyoiv, Tadrqy tAurpacw 
qh ovvayoyny naragiwocs aorhy ony vpnworioces pwephdce och 
padov xrAnpovowias cov" "Ore yop duenepiGev 2.7-A., Deut. xxxil. 
8, 9. Eusebius then says that Aquila for p%3doy in the psalm 
read oujmrpov; but Symmachus oxjrrpov adnpouxias cov" 
sdcéonorrog TOD hoyou Tavrus poev avOpwrous eivecs TOD Oeovd, Tov 
Bs kPapiopwevoy abrod haoy worep Buothinov avrod oxnrrpoy 
sty Ovev oth. It cannot be denied that we have here before us 
amply sufficient hints for Clement’s § 29. Now observe, 
Eusebius immediately continues the psalm : opos DYiayv rovro, 
* wareoxgvacns by ara, Erapoy roc ygipas cov x7.A. Accord- 
ingly Clement has, as we see above, -yeipas aiporres, looking at 
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1 Tim. ii. 8, érasporvrag oaious yeipus, yet altering the first word 
into alpovres, and dafovg into gy oasoryrs r7¢ Puy, and sub- 
stituting ayras nal auscyrous yzipas from the familiar liturgical 
expression, being moved thereto by Deut. xxxii. 6 (Clement 
quotes vv. 8, 9) ovx avrds obrog cov rarjp (Clement takes 
the. word) gzrjour0 of nal eroinoe o¢ nul erruoe oc. Comp. 
Clement’s own abparov rails sepals xual cmawors vepolv 
txruoev, § 33, or 6 yepoly cexpavross tov cvOpwrov rAdous, 
Theoph. iii. 

Eusebius goes on to quote Heb. xii. 22 rpooeknhbdare Ziav 
Opes x.7-A. Accordingly Clement begins § 29 with rpooerdapuer. 
We came to this 73d Psalm, observe, simply because of the 
pa[3dov xAnpovowias in ver. 2. 

The coincidence with Theophilus in cxjxrpov Baosdsxov of 
course sends us to that writing. In § 7, just below a passage 
quoted on p. 121, we remark ra oxjrrpa rig Bucirsiug (Ps. 
xliv.), in the next line ry¢ weycans piCno (Isa. xi. 1, hil. 2) 
orbaovs rav "Exnanomy...xaréppate, and, after four lines, 
dvbparoig ... vases ra rav woylov dyie eveyeipiouro. Here, in 
Eusebius, we have oxjrspov Bacidelus ... xareppazay avrqy 
(Zion) ... gvwyéo1; and comp. Clement's aye ayiov in § 29, 
also of wsyioros xed Sincudraros orbros esa Onouy, § 5. One 
of these was 8. Paul, whom Clement describes as z/pu% ryevo- 
waves by re TH avarory x7-A. In Theoph. i. we find 0 wiyus 
Tladaos nal xgput ring oizovwevng nai didchoxedos, looking at 
1 Tim. ii. 7, where S. Paul speaks of himself as xjpvE and 
didcéoxaros 2bvav. This last expression is found in Diognet. xi. 

We shall ‘now take our leave of Theophilus for the present. 
Our readers, we imagine, will be prepared to say that it was 
certainly not written by Christopher, the Patriarch of Alex~- 
andria, but by some later author, who was at considerable pains 
to transfer the language of the writings from which he borrowed 
from their own subjects to what we may call “later theological 
developments.” 

Of the coincidences with Clement we say nothing at present. 
Our readers can draw their own conclusions. 

(B.) We have been led very far away from the professed 
object of this section, and must now return to the examination 
of Clement’s Greek in §§ 7, 8, quoted on p. 108 sq. 

(1.) We have pointed out on p. 109 sq. the use in § 7 of 

I 
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LXX. Ps. exxxii., followed by the use of LXX. Ps. exv. It 
happens that commentaries on these two psalms are found 
amongst the writings of Basil. They follow one another—and 
the coincidence is worth observing—for the commentaries on 
the intervening psalms are missing. They are ascribed to 
Basil, but the authorship is doubtful. The explanation of Ps. 
exy., for example, includes nearly all now found in Didymus’ 
Expositio, and in the same words. The question, of course, 
does not at all concern us. 

Basil’s exposition of Ps. cxxxii. is very short. The eye falls 
at once upon 776 yapiros cvwbev && ovpavod Tepe TO Lwr7ypos 
ei ray Exnrnoloy exyeowsrys ... nod rqveyne Kbyav Lav foc 
Tov aiavos. "ldovd Of, ri xadov, 4 ri rEprvov, AK 4 0 xaroinelv 
adeAQous éxl v0 avro; xabas nai exAgdnre. Elic Kipsos, wie 
Tir, ty Bérriowa cis Ocds xai Ilarqp. Comp. Clement's 
language in § 7 (vid. sup. p. 108). Obs. the éarfveyxe. Cod. 
Alex. reads vxjveyxe, which seems to have a history of its own 
into which we cannot now enter. Obs. also Clement’s TH TuTph 
avrod r@ Océ. This is the reading of C. The reading in A. 
is doubtful, but it was either rj Oe@ rarpi, or +O Och nul 
warpi. Comp. further § 46 7 ody) fa @edy bcomer xed Svar 
Xprorov; zob by Tvedwoe rig yeepiros 70 bxyvdy ED mwas zak 
juin xArjois ey Xpiorg, where Clement is using (in his own 
peculiar fashion) Eph. iv. 4 sq., as Basil does. Comp. again 
with Basil and with Heb. x. 29 7 TVEVLA TIS yapiros, also 
vid. sup. p. 127. 

In Basil we remark also fda 7 ouvenevors Tov Torey obey 
abdeAQav eyiyvero, with sosciros in the next line but one. In 
Eusebius’ very brief comment on the same verse, we find 
Ojuovosce 08 nab eipgyn xr.A. Comp. ré r¢ Adora trav Coav 
Tas ouversbaeis aura bv Omovoiee zoel eiphuy robovvras, Ep. i. 20. 

We turn now to Basil’s exposition of LXX. Ps. exv. We 
shall only notice one coincidence. 

Verse 15 is used by Clement. On verse 16 Basil has viog 
yup cites r7¢ reesdioxns cov (on p. 110 special attention is called 
to these words as a connecting link between Wisd. ix. 5 and 
the psalm), jy yyricZovouy (vid. sup. p. 124) eel xomid% raide 
moparyouyay 0 ex Ons, xul droorhous Tie oF dovasins, SovAny cI 
Gweeprias éxolnoey. KAR ETIOTPEDa 200k eravarpera pos Tov & 
apyng Aeororny, zoel emiywoona Thy cepyaiav Oovasicr. We 
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have already referred several times to Clement’s §19. Comp. 
now éravadpauamev eri rov e& cepyans mopocdedomevoy qui r7¢ 
elpnvns oxoroy. In the preceding sentence (for which vid. 
sup. p. 23) is raxewoPpovody. Comp. further, éat rocodrov be 
rerareivaro (obs.) +0 oixerizoy (obs.), wore xal eBovAsbourro 
éxl rovs xupious (obs.) excevedpasiv x.7.d., Phot. Bibl. 244, p. 
390 (excerpts from Diodorus). These excerpts have already 
been referred to several times. “Exavarpéye is a word not 
at all in common use. 

(2.) From Basil-we turn to S. Chrysostom Jn cap. xii. Matth. 
Hom. xliv. Having quoted ver. 41 (“The men of Nineveh 
shall rise in judgment,” etc.), he supposes our Lord to contrast 
Himself with Jonah. He has zai 6 wey xaruorpodyy éxnputer, 
éy@ x.7-A., and after three lines éya yap adros 0 deoxorns 0b 
ray TavTe xvpios HAGov, and after seven lines zal o wey evs 
Tis hy wai HAAOTpsIOS, and after one line &AAG xl Erepov xpoo- 
ribnos mupaderywa Aeywy. Comp. the xaracrpopyy exnpvéer, 
HAAOTpLOL TOD Ozod bvrec, zal adros 02 0 eowirns TOY UTuITW”, 
xpooribeic of Clement (vid. sup. p. 108). 

(3.) The expression &ya67 yvaun, which Clement (vid. sup. 
p- 108) uses, is one with which we happen to be very familiar. 
It is found in the following Greek fragment of Iren. Her. iv. 
37, preserved in the Sacr. Par. of John of Damascus: Bia O<@ 
ov rpbocor, Hryuby Ot yan zdvroTe ouMTapeorIY aut. The 
Greek may not be that of Irenzeus, but of a late’ translator 
from the Latin, which alone has come down to us entire. The 
old version of Irenzeus’ sentence is “ Vis enim a Deo non fit, 
sed bona sententia adest tlli semper.” 

The first clause of the sentence as it stands in the Sacer. Par. 
is used in Diognet. vii. 4 (see below). A second but longer 
fragment of the Greek of chap. 37 is also preserved in the 
Sacr. Par. This also contains a coincidence with Diognetus. 
Comp. Irenzus’ wapruping rig exdoyys with jwapripsov 
éxaroyns, Diognet. iv. 3. Immediately afterwards Irenzus says 
that the prophets exhort men to do what is right, adding zai 
yreoung deowevav cyadb7s, Iv 6 cuyabos Ozos ruptoxe yiwoxsw 
bia ra xpognrav (obs.). It cannot be denied ‘that this is an 
apt illustration of Clement’s use of ayady ryvaon. Another 
exceedingly short fragment of chap. 37 is preserved. The last 


1 This question will be considered at the close of this section. 
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words are wAAd (7) BiaZowévov. Comp. the od BsaZomevos of 
Diognet. vii. 4 (below). Only one other very small fragment of 
the Greek of this rather long chapter remains. The singular 
fact that those portions of Ireneus’ Greek should have been 
preserved which contain the coincidences is to be observed. 
We shall now give the passage from Diognetus to which we 
have referred : 


(2)... rotrov apis adrodg daéoreirev; (3) apd ys, ws avopdarwy 
cy 1g Aovioairo, ex? rupawids nai O6Bw nal naranance; (4) od wey 
ov. GAN’ ev gaemsig, mpairnrs. ws Bauoirsdg riumwv vibv Baciréa 
emeurber, ws Osby Exeunbev, we pds avdpuirous emerbey, we owlov exeunrbey, 
as reiduv, ob BiaCéuevc. Bia yap od apboeors ri Occ; (5) Fxeurev 
GS HOAGIV, OD Oieinwn’ emeurper we dyamby, ob xplov, wéunrber yap airoy 
xpivovra nal ris adrod THy Tapovolay Uroorhosras. 

This passage is the one to which reference was made on p. 
110. We were then examining Wisd. xii., and the use which 
appeared to be made of that chapter in Clement’s § 61. We 
then remarked that Clement used éy apavrnrs, while éy gers 
ze was in Wisd. xii. 17. The two words go naturally 
together, and so here in Diognet. vii. we have éy ersestelot, 
xpairyzt. The writer of Diognetus in his interrogatory éai 
rupavvids, followed by BaosAeds, draws a plain distinction be- 
tween BaoAsds and TUPCYVOS. So in Wisd. xii. 14 we have 
odre Bauoihevs 7 ropayvos x.7.A. In Wisd. xii. 12 we have 7 
zis oriornoercs TH xpiweri (obs.) cos; which is an apt parallel 
for the conclusion of the passage from Diognetus given above. 
We saw on p. 111 that Clement combined Wisd. xii. 12 with 
Wisd. xi. 21 70 yop meycdrws ioxbew xdpeori oor révrore, zoel 
zpéra Bpaxiovos cov rig cariorqoeras. Comp. Tupeari oos 
rovrore with Ireneus’ (?) cyady 08 yrdun revrore OULT peor sy 
avrg. Olement uses the dyad) yew; the preceding clause 
stands here in Diognet. vii. No one will deny that these 
things are very curious. 

The passage from Diognet. vii. is very carefully compiled 
from a number of parallel passages, each of which declares as 
its leading idea that God does not force the will of man. Under 
the writer’s skilful manipulation, its sentences form indeed a 
“catena” as it were of authorities on the question of man’s 
free-will. One of these authorities is Irenzeus, and we have 
seen that his words appear to be used both by Clement and 
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the writer of Diognetus. We have seen, also, that both writers 
seem to use the same chapter of Wisdom. It will be proper, 
therefore, to examine some of the other sources to which 
Diognetus is indebted. 

Hippolytus writes :— 

ois ody evog xcspod Adyos eyévero, AAG Oi TaodY (obs.) yevediv at 
Tay Tporsyoutvov Duval svambdeinror Tuploravro.. . dia Taody yeveay 

. 008 Abyos EObeyyero Ayu, Or adrav smrorpépav roy cvdpwmov ex 
rapaunons, od Big dveyuns dovraywydy, aA ew eAcudepiay exouciw 
wpoaspeces xadav (obs.). rodroy (obs.) roy Adyov év boréporg areorehAcy 
6 Turnp, odxérs dice tpopjrou (obs.) AaAEW. . . 0008 Oy HeyyéAov DoPoivra 
(obs.) puxjy, &AX’ adrdv (obs.) rupivra rhy Ackarnuéra. Refut. x. 33, 
p- 542 (Dunck. 1859). 

Observe the general parallel with Diognet. vii., and note the 
Q6Bw and zara. Comp. also with Clement’s §§ 7, 8 (given on 
p- 108), remembering that the of Aes oupyol are the prophets. 

Clement of Alexandria also writes :— 

cairn 6 révrwv"Kipiosg “EAAjvay re nal PapBdpav rors eerovras 
asides’ ob yap Bidleran viv 2 adrod owrnpiay Aust dic rod EALoOc. 
Strom. vii. 2, p. 832. 

Observe the general parallel with Diognetus, and note the 
as relday. Our Clement has 2AuBor cwrnpiay at the close of 
§ 7 (vid. sup. p. 108). Strom. vii. is unquestionably used in 
Diognetus, notably p. 833 in Diognet. ix. and elsewhere. This 
same page appears to be used also in Diognet. vii. Clem. Alex. 
has zai rod duvapwevov xaras rs Oierew erodedoabas THY Exeivov 
Solxnow torw 08 70 ws KAnbaS Hepryov TE Hab NYEWOVOdY x.T.A. 
Comp. &an adris dAnbds 6 rauvroxparwp ... Ozos... ay cb~ 
seornpsee (cf. here with the close of § 8, p. 109) raic wLporess 
aitiv ob... avdparois danperny tid eunbas 7 ayyEhor 7 
GPX OvT ee N THE TAY Duerbvray Te erhyere | Te TOY TETIOTELLeva 
ras ey ovpcvois Ososmjoess, Diognet. vii. 2. Comp. further, e¢ 
70 diere drove Ty Dx ToD dedomerny cevToIs Hyswovicy compoo- 
xorws, Clem. Ep. i. 61. In Strom. vii. 7, p. 857, TO TUTO- 
zparopizoy BovAnuwes, used in § 8, p. 109, is found. 

Clement of Alexandria writes in another place :— 


Sidwor 0: Bovromévors xa) Urepsorovdandor xai deofeévors, iY ovrws 10105 
udrod 4 owrnpla yévnral, od yap dvayndler 6 Oxéc, Bim yap exdpov Oe). 
Quis div. salv. x. p. 940, with 6 yotv Inootc obn ertyyer foty adroy,... 
GARG nal dyang %.7.r., just above in § 9, p. 940. 
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Compare the leading idea with Diognetus. Observe as 
ayarav. In Diognet.i. we find vrepecrovduxora. The word 
isa rare one. Comp. also Clement’s gdwxe 6 deoworns cols 
Bovdroméevoss at the close of § 7, given above on p. 108. 

It must be observed that we have not hunted far and near 
for these coincidences with Clement. We recognised Clement’s 
cyan vain as belonging to a sentence partly used in Diognet. 
vii., and then turned to passages parallel to Diognet. vii. which 
were already in our possession. Two of these passages are 
definitely referred to in the article on Diognetus in the Church 
Quarterly, April 1877. | Hippolytus’ Contr. Noet., we may 
observe, which we were using a little while ago, is also there 
quoted several times. 

The subject of Diognetus in the passage given above is 
“free-will.” Clement’s subject is “repentance.” There is, 
of course, a connection between the two, but Clement does not 
point it out. The reason why the writer of Diognetus combines 
the several parallels pointed out above is obvious. It is not so 
evident why the writer of Clement’s epistle uses the selfsame 
passages. We want something plainly to connect Clement’s sub- 
ject with that of Diognetus. This missing link we can supply. 

In John Dam. Sacr. Par. lit. A., tit. ix. (de arbitrii libertate), 
p- 315, the passage just now quoted from Quis div. salv. is 
found, and almost directly afterwards an extract from Eusebius, 
which contains the following words: rd zépdog zoel Thy Cnwicy 
Aévyes Ost rod xpodyrov ‘Hoaulov: “Edy béAnre, xal shaun ovonre 
(A0v, ra Kryadae TIS Vis Déryerds tev dE (on O&anre, nde sioux0b- 
OnTe Lov, &ya ode cvayxd%w. This is the LXX. version of 
Isa. i. 19, 20, with the exception of the last three words, which 
differ widely from the LXX. Clement quotes them, and 
quotes them correctly in (obs.) § 8 (vid. sup. p- 109). 

In the passage from Clem. Alex. Quis div. salv., which is 
given in the Sacer. Par. just above the extract from Eusebius, 
are the words ov yap cvaynd%es 6 Qzéc. 

The case then stands thus: There are four passages (one 
from Irenzus, one from Hippolytus, and two from Clement of 
Alexandria) which have one leading idea in common, and all 
of which appear to be used both by the author of Diognetus 
and the writer of Clement’s Ep. i. One of these parallel 
passages is here in the Sacr. Par., and along with it, in a quota- 
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tion from Eusebius, a version of Isa. i. 19, 20, so altered from 
the LX X. as to embody the leading idea of these passages in 
the language of that particular passage which stands alongside 
of it. Those very verses are quoted by the writer of Clement’s 
epistle in the place where he seems to use the four passages 
referred to. Is it not natural to infer that this writer had the 
Sacra Parallela of John of Damascus before him? We 
wanted the link of connection between the main subject of 
Clement’s Ep. i. 7, 8, and the main subject of Diognet. Vil., 
which the seeming use of the same passages by both writers led 
us to expect. We have now found this connecting link. Shall 
we be content to set this down to “accident,” together with 
the train of coincidences which led to its discovery, and which 
it supports? or shall we call to mind that we have already, in 
c. iii. p. 25, remarked a coincidence of a very similar character 
between the Florilegium of Stobeus and Clem. Ep. i. 37? 

It will not be denied that Eusebius has laid a very bold 
hand on the words of Holy Scripture, nor yet that it is a 
remarkable circumstance that the wording of this bold innova- 
tion should so closely resemble the language of Clem. Alex. 
which is found close by. Who is this Eusebius? If he is a 
writer of credit, and the passage quoted is now to be found in 
his genuine writings, we must needs think this to be an acci- 
dental coincidence. He is a writer, however, of whom nothing 
is known. He is quoted more than twenty times in the Sacr. 
Par., and is occasionally called “bishop of Alexandria.” 
Lequien (Sacer. Par. p. 666) writes: “ Diu multumque qua- 
sivi quis tandem Eusebius iste fuerit, cujus operum frequentia 
passim in Parallelis nostris occurrunt excerpta. . . . aliunde 
autem in Alexandrinorum pontificum catalogis nullus Eusebius 
reperitur.” We may then hold any opinion we please concern- 
ing this Eusebius. There is nothing in the history of the MSs. 
of the Sacr. Par. to hinder us from believing the extract from 
Eusebius now before us to be an interpolation, or at least to 
have been altered at the particular point at which we have 
touched it, so as to support certain theological views. Curi- 
ously enough, the very words of Ireneus (B/a Os@ od rpdozorw) 
which have been taken over by the writer of Diognetus, are set 
down to Eusebius in Sacr. Par., lit. B. tit. vil. p. 393. This 
fact gives some support to the idea that the extract with which 
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we are concerned is an interpolation, or else has been tampered 
with. We shall come across Eusebius again, and we shall then 
learn a good deal more about him. 

The examination of the Sacr. Par. of John of Damascus, 
under the “title” de arbitrii libertate (the subject of Diognet. 
vil.), brought such curious facts to light that it may be well to ex- 
amine lit. M. tit. iii. de Penitentia (Clement’s subject in §§ 7, 8). 

We find, as we might expect, that Clement’s quotation, Isa. 
1. 16-20, is given. The version follows the LXX., except 
that it interpolates xo/ with Clement, and reads, as Clement 
also does, dsccAeyapev instead of the Oscheyybawev of the LXX. 
It does not read ype as Clement does; for this divergence from 
the LXX. we must have recourse to the genuine Eusebius 
(Isa. i. 18). (Vid. sup. p. 109.) 

Zech. i. 3 precedes Isa. i. 16-20 in the Sacr. Par., and Joel 
il. 12, 13 precedes Zech. i. 3. The verses from Joel begin with 
emsorpupnre xpos me 8 Sane rie wuepdloes vay 2.7.2. Comp. 
with Clement’s apocryphal quotation in § 8 (vid. sup. p. 108). 
It is a small matter, no doubt, but we may take note of the 
xpos we of Joel. 

Following Isa. i. 16-20 is Isa. xix. 22, and then the words 
Ora erlorpapis orevekesc, rore cowboy, in silence as to the 
source from which they are taken. Following these words is 
Isa. xliii. 25, and then xlv. 21, and 22 ETIOTPLONTE TPS (Ub, 
zak owbnocobs of aa EOVTOU TIS vis. Comp. Clement’s &rod 
77 ‘vig in the apocryphal quotation in § 8. 

The Sacer. Par. give a number of other passages of Holy 
Scripture, and also extracts—some of them very long ones— 
from various writers. On p- 994 an extract is given from 
Clem. Alex. Quis div. salv. 39. It is so given, however, as to 
show that some words of Clem. Alex. are omitted. It is worth 
our while to see what the omitted words are. Examination 
shows that 19 lines are omitted, and that they contain this 
noticeable passage : 

010 xed xémporyer’ ZAcov OGAw nal od duosar. od Bobromesr roy bcveroy 
TOU KmMaprwAod, GAAG rHv Mercdvoray. xdy wow co hibapria: tudv we 
Qomnxody Epiov, we ylove Asunave’ xdy) Mehdvrepoy Tod oxdroug, we eptoy 
Aeunoy exvinyas romjow. 


‘In Theoph. vi. p. 682 is the curious expression dy7} @weds Meraven Bate 
cxoros. The story justifies the expression. A person having reviled the image 
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This passage is quoted by the editors in illustration of our 
Clement’s apocryphal quotation in § 8, and some of them (at 
any rate) suppose that the two Clements were indebted to an 
apocryphal or interpolated book of Ezekiel, for a reason which 
will appear directly. Now, it is obvious to ask which of the 
two Clements gives the original words of this book of Ezekiel. 
If it is answered that Clem. Alex. gives them, it has then to be 
explained why our Clement so strangely alters them. If, on 
the other hand, our Clement is supposed to give the original, 
it has to be explained why he gives this curious version of Isa. 
i. 18, and then immediately follows it by another, which, though 
not free from divergences which can be found in Eusebius 
and the Sacr. Par., is still very nearly that of the LXX. For 
Clement does in the seeming apocryphal quotation give a 
version of Isa. i. 18 (zal Edy dow ak cwoeprios viuay ws Doswsxovy, 
as Ysovee Aevxava- say 02 WoW ws HOLKWOY, OS Epsoy Aguzcevd), as 
is evident from two considerations. In the first place, on the 
hypothesis, Clem. Alex. had before him the words now given 
by our Clement, and he has altered them into a more approved 
version of Isa.i.18. Compare. In the next place, because 
our Clement’s citation too closely resembles existing versions of 
Isa. i. 18 to be anything else than itself a version. Comp. 
the words just given from Isa. i. 18 with Clement's apocryphal 
quotation. Both of the versions are cast in the same mould. 
Clement’s first five words are in the first clause of the LXX. 
version. Symmachus’ version of the second clause runs: dé 
oe auppcs wow ws zoxxwov. Olement must then give us a 
version of Isa. i. 18 in his so-called apocryphal quotation. We 
have found in Symmachus one of his divergences. Let us look 
at the rest. In Isa. i. 6, dard rodav fag xepurys, we have the 
form of his first divergence. We have just found, however, 
close by Isa. i. 16-20 in the Sacer, Par., axe ro yng. It is 
very easy to trace the history of his wg rod ovpavod. The 
uercvrepov of Clem. Alex. in the passage just given shows that 
he contemplates sins greater even than those to which Isa. 
i. 18, which he cites, refers. The prophet has in his mind 
the sins of Sodom and Gomorrah. Clem. Alex. contemplates, 
therefore, sins greater than those of Sodom. We are irresistibly 


of the Saviour, a dove was seen to go out from his mouth, and the Evil One to 
enter in the form of a crow! 
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reminded of our Lord’s words, za} od, Karepyaovm, 4 fag Tov 
ovpuvod, ws ddov xuruBiSaodjon Ors ef by Dodomwois urd. 
S. Matt. xi. 23. Clement’s divergence here is tantamount 
to a comparative to correspond to his following xupporepas and 
crcverepes. As Stephens would say, Clement “looks at” 
the “celebrem historiam” (vid. sup. p. 16) of Capernaum. 
But in ver. 21 our Lord says, ‘“ Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works which 
were done in you had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they 
would have repented long ago in cuxxw and ashes.” This 
explains the alteration of the oxérovg of Clem. Alex. into our 
Clement’s odxxov, and suggests that thereby he is looking at 
another “ celebrem historiam.” 

Clem. Alex., in the passage just given, with Isa. i. 18 com- 
bines S. Matt. ix. 13 (which does not concern us) and Ezek. 
xxxill. 11, 12 Gi yd, ride Abyes Kopsos, ov BobvAoweos roy 
Acvarov rod kaeBods ag (obs.)—[Clement’s xpooridele xo) 
yrauny ayobmy\—nel ivark drobvaoxere oles "Topanh; siaov 
pos Tovs viovs Tod Aud cov... By 7 Awuspor aroorpely amo THs 
avowins adrod z.7.A. Let our readers now turn to p- 108, and 
compare this with § 8. Can anything be plainer than that the 
writer of Clement’s epistle availed himself of the reference to 
Ezek. xxxiii. 11, which the words of Clem. Alex. supplied, and 
then, making some alterations partly in accordance with the 
language of Clem. Alex., inserted his notable expression 
zpoordels xl yraumy cryedqv into the middle of verses 11, 122 
This is exactly in accordance with everything else which has 
been observed. 

We return now to the Sacr. Par. Immediately above the 
extract from Quis div. salv. 39, there is another from Clement 
of Alexandria. It is taken from Pedag. i. 9, p. 146. Now, it 
happens that on p. 151 is the second passage quoted by the 
editors in illustration of our Clement’s citations : Dyok yop bso 
"Teeninh. "Edy txiorpapare 3 OAns TIS xopdiug zal élrnre, 
[ldrep, coxoboowes UUaY ws Acod ayiov. These words are very 
nearly those of our Clement in § 8. The mention of the 
prophet’s name by Clem. Alex. has led to the supposition that 
the citation in § 8 is taken from an apocryphal or interpolated 
book of Ezekiel. The theory is, however, only required to 
bolster up the credit of our Clement’s Ep. 1. Clem. Alex. is 
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not necessarily here using any apocryphal writing. As Potter 
says: “Prophetz sensum, mutatis verbis, exhibet.” Clem. 
Alex. treats the gospels and the psalms of David in this 
same place in precisely the same way as he does the Prophet 
Ezekiel. The sentence, moreover, next preceding that just 
now given from Quis div. salv. is a short summary of S. Luke 
xv., and it is introduced with gyo/. The words now found in 
Pedag. i. 10 cannot be independent of our Clement’s. Is it 
not reasonable to conclude that the writer of the epistle 
observed the language of Clem. Alex., and that he was led to 
associate them with Isa. i. 18 through the intervention of the 
Sacer. Par., which give, as we have seen, some words of the 
prophet Joel, which are the same as those used by the two 
Clements. It will be understood now why we called attention 
to the xpig we of Joel and Clement, but which Clem. Alex. 
has not. 

Very little now remains of Clement’s §§ 7, 8 unaccounted 
for. Almost the only question, indeed, that can be asked about 
them is this: Whence does the writer get his idea that God 
spake concerning repentance with an oath? We can find 
this. 

Tertullian, de Panitentia (obs.) iv., writes thus: ‘At enim 
ille non preecipit tantum ; sed etiam hortatur. Invitat (Ezech. 
xxxiii. 11) premio salutem, JURANS, etiam vivo dicens, cupit . 
credi sibi. © beatos nos quorum caussa Deus jurat!” We 
consulted this treatise because we had previously (p. 37) seen 
reason for thinking that Tertullian was used by the author of 
Peregrinus. 

3. Though the language of Clement’s §§ 7, 8, and the 
apocryphal citations which the latter contains, have been suffi- 
ciently discussed, we must nevertheless return to the Sacr. Par. 
and te the extracts given under the title de Punitentia. 

(1.) On. p. 587, a long extract from Chrys. Hom. ii. in Ps. 1. 
begins. The extract next in order (p. 590) is also from 
Chrysostom ; but it is not stated from what particular writing 
+t is taken. We, Chrysostom says (in substance) in this last 
extract, of 7@ duoraornpig ropedpevorres, and whose business it 
is to teach, are compassed with sin and infirmity. We trust, 
however, to the loving-kindness of God, and do not refuse the 
responsibilities to which we are called, though we are only 
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sinful men. If you sin, he says, you do not incur such great 
guilt as we do, for you are under teachers: 7ueig 08 bow ronnd 
TH wbiomurs verepeyouey, rooobTw ToAAM xal TH tyndnwars 
vroneiueda. Comp. Clement's of oby rapa rd xadaxov ris 
Bovarjcews adrod rosodvrég rs Odvurov +6 Tpoorswoy syovar. 
‘Opaire, KdeAPol, bow wrsiovos xurnkdnwer yrdaews, Too0UTH 
Larrov varonsinedar xwovvw. § 41. These words have been 
already quoted on p.119. Here again the parallel is a good 
one. Now, it happens that if we take up Chrysostom’s Hom. ii. 
in Ps. 1., where the extract given in the Sacer. Par. leaves off, 
we come presently to ef yep éxeivos a7) Huwceprov, obx cv bdekavro 
Tod daverov +0 éxiriusov. Comp. with Clement’s words just 
given. Further on, in the same Homily, Chrysostom quotes 
vv. 18, 19, “Do good in Thy good pleasure unto Zion; build 
Thou the walls of Jerusalem. Then shalt Thou be pleased 
with the sacrifices of righteousness, with burnt offering, and 
whole burnt offering; then shall they offer bullocks upon 
Thine altar (éa? +0 dvoscarnpiv cov).” The psalm, Chrysostom 
remarks, is full of prophecy, and suited to the case of those 
Jews who were compelled to dwell in Babylon, szeredovos yop 
oberov rivds Erodes rv ToAW, TOV TepsoAay cvopbovprevar, TI 
eure voWwoY Téhoumerns harpalast vOV judy yap, nak, rv ahhorpiay 
oinovvras Tas apowevas Avolus pooPepew ove eveoriv, &y exeiva 
(orn TH rode Obew cos Tod vopov Osceyopebovros. But Clement 
in this same § 41 bids the Corinthians not to transgress yoy 
aplowevoy r7¢ Asroupyius abrod xavova. He goes on: ov 
TUVTAaXod rpooPepovras Ovotces .. . KAN FH ey ‘Tepovoaanw porn’ 
aonel Oe ox ey ravel.riaw mpoodépercs, HAR’ euwmpoabey rod 
vod wp0s ro dvoraornpiov. Obs. the “Jerusalem,” and éa? 7d 
Avosearnpsov of the psalm. The use of Heb. x. in Clement’s 
§ 41 has been pointed out on p- 119. It would certainly 
appear that the writer was indebted also to the Sacr. Par. and 
Chrysostom’s Homily. 

(2.) If we look onward in the Saer. Par., but still under the 
same “title,” our attention is arrested by the following words : 
nuh neh lobdau rH rapadedwxérs (48, eb Werocvonosy, xoel pw 
axnykuro. Trav yop erevoowvrav? sini Ooo. bud rodro 
xurinbov ext rig yiis, tye wercvorey ri noo tLe xaplowles. 
Above, in an extract from the same writer, we remark di¢ 

' From the Orat. Manass., vid. sup. p. 120. 
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TovTO xuTnhbov iva avrecuyeyw! vuiv yap. Comp. the 
HUOY HEL... THVT) TH nxoomw WeTaVoins vopIV Emhveyus of 
Clement’s § 7, quoted on p. 108. This coincidence with 
Clement is very interesting, because it is found in an extract 
from the writings of the mysterious Eusebius (vid. sup. p. 135). 

These extracts begin with some lines which, in Sacr. Par. 
p. 348, are ascribed to Philo: ray cvdpaxos xauroptoan Biov 
evaperov Os connoewo ... Ors goriv edoeByc. Comp.? sis 
evecperov (3iov rois Oéhovow sdosBac xul Oincclwe Osgvddvery. Clem. 
Ep. i. 62. The Greek ms. is defective at this point. Light- 


1 Not a common word. Comp. xop2k avracéyerai, Hp. ad Theoph. vi. See 
note on p. 136. 

? With both passages comp. xaroplovyras yup Tov nur’ aperny Blov xa beorelus 
Didyouras, Dixasov (Obs.) ray vixeiny aroravey xaprav. HKuseb. Cer. in Isa. 1xii. 6-8. 
It has been pointed out on p. 124 that crigavey xzraarous used in Hp. ad Theoph. 
xxxi. is taken from Isa. Ixii. 3 xal ton oriQavos xa&dAous tv yespl Kupiov, xa) 
Uiddnua Boorsias tv sept Ocod cov, Kusebius explains the verse thus: crigavas 
yap as arnbas (obs.) Xporov rdvres of de aurou xaropbouyres tuyydvoucl, nab Biadnuce 
Bacircias cic cas airod of rois bxip adrod tynbannores aywory, of arylol Laprupss, ous rh 
fccurod sespl 6 Mernp txrckadwsvos (Obs.) rw Tin repiridnos, oriGavay aici xa diadhywars 
Baciring rieay ro rAnbos cay di adrod xual bx’ ubrod ceowoptvw. “Comp. cvvexdpny 
Suir pesyddas ty Kupiw nay I. X., deZeuevors (ObS.) ra pienwara ons dAnbods aydans, 
nal wporiurpaci, as txtBarev iuiv, rods tvesAnuptvous rois &ysonperécs (ObS.) deomois, 
diva tor: Diadiwara ray zAnbas (ObS.) bx0 Ocod xual cov Kupiou numy inxrcreymtvay 
(obs.). Polye. Phil. i. On vv. 4, 5, Eusebius has lea xal apis chy Exxanciay 
wowires rods Adyous (ObS.) . . . xabhnero yep 2% ovpavay 6 movoyevns Tov Ozod Adyos, 
iv? tyxaproy amopivy rny Exxanciey, . . . Askautvn (obs.) colvwy rap’ abro ris 
sbayysrinns wodittias 7a ortppare, wyevmarinais bvolais nal ayromperics (obs. ) 
naroplapacs hy Won» tnradurovony axtd:izev, Polycarp proceeds: ai ori 4 Beaia 
cis wloriws tuav pila, i dpyalov xarayyerroutyn poviny, weacpt viv dimmever xa 
xupropopes tig tov Kupiov twav IX. 05 bakuever bortp ray dpupriay nua fas baverov 
naqavrious ... sis bv... mirrevere ... cis ny ToAAO) tmibumovow eicsrdsiv, On 
ver, 10 Eusebius has ¢is viv BuosAciay ray odpuvay eiostvas; and on vy. 11, 12, 
6 adres yy Zwrnp ds’ dy tapake nal réorovdey sortp ro ray avbpaney yivous Thy ape rod 
O00 cwrnplay Trois tis airoy Tierevouar wpok:vay, 

This interesting literary entanglement, which cannot possibly be accidental, is 
made more interesting from the circumstance that Clement has cots dyiorpertos 
Aébyous (obs.) in § 13, and that Polycarp is supposed to have copied from Clement 
at that very point. Suicer notices éyiorpers. He does not, of course (vid. sup. 
p- 125), refer to Clement ; he gives, indeed, no earlier authority than Cyril of 
Alexandria. Eusebius’ Commentaria in Jsaiam were first printed in 1706. 

Eusebius, we may observe, speaks of the Church as dylay xal duomov... 
bywmpertc: xaroplauact thy wubny txrAduroucny, If we turn to the Hp. ad 
Theoph. xxx., where origavey xéadovs is found, and from which so much has 
been already produced on p. 118 sq., we find apis... BeBaiwow vis... rlorsws, 
nabess nai 1Z dpyis nad dvodev wixps vis depo (so far cf. with Polycarp) 1 xafape 
nah hwopos Xporiavunwrarn ciotBea .. . bsomperds .. . Kuplw a (ie.) ray... 
inbvov sUxOT Mia Ciara TES, 
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foot says that the Syriac translator “must have had a text 
which a corrector had emended by striking out or altering sis, 
so as to govern Biov by dsevddven.” 

We shall not discuss the real authorship of the words in 
question. They may belong to Philo or to Eusebius; it 
matters not which of these two authors is their rightful owner. 
We remark, however, that we have seen very much the same 
thing with regard to the sentence which the Sacr. Par. ascribe 
both to Irenzeus and Eusebius. 

We have already found (vid. sup. p. 134) an extract from 
Eusebius in which a text of Scripture is altered in the very 
words of an extract from Clem. Alex., which stands close by. 
A very slight examination will suffice to prove that the extracts 
now before us are a barefaced manufacture, in part out of 
extracts from Basil and Chrysostom, which are found in the 
Sacer. Par. under the title De Peenitentia, under which they are 
themselves found. 

We shall take first of all about twenty lines of Basil, and 
compare them with as many lines of Eusebius. It must be 
observed, however, that the twenty lines of Basil are in three 
extracts from three different writings. The second of these 
extracts contains five lines, and the third four lines. The first 
is longer, but we take only the latter part of it. Basil has w7 
as eis Babos xaxav tuweoav .. . OTe yop amoarpudels orevcczess 
... 707¢ owbjon (in Ep. xliv., from which the extract is made, 
Ore yap exiorpaels orevaenc, Tore owbyon) . . . ode ark vowos 
Osea... HAAG YupIS TOAsTEvOLEN, CVA SUArOMEMN THY AOACOW 
(Basil has ydépis vrepridewévy r7v xoAuow; note the change). 
The first extract ends with oo xupsedes 4 awopric. The second 
extract has 7) ro Babes trav xanav eveemoweivys . . . O10e yap 
cvopbody xcreppcrymévove 6 Képsog. The third extract begins 
with pndels nonin didyov éavedy eroywwoxéra. Comp. 
Wee [Lj KTOYIVWTL #UTOD, Hol TuITEAaS exmréon sis rov Bvddv rH 
amwreiug ... Kai wy xuraxvpievd9 dard rav rovmpav wrod 
ETO . . . LAY IL BY TH Tapurrawcrs Wein... edy Eriorpadels 
orevaens TOTE OwOHON . .. Len KrOvivwoue EuUTOD .. « eye) yop 
cis 0 cvopban rovs xoerepparyinévovs. mmels qoboapey (obs.) rod 
Kupiov Aéyorros,—St. Matt. xi. 28,—tyad x0 Qopriov va 
novpila. 010m yap Ors ov divacbe Bucrdéoa +d rod rowov 
Poprioy, zeel dice TOdTO xuTHAOOY, Ive cvrerocycryw duly ~epsr, Hee 
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TO Qopriovy rav awupriav vway xovPiow. It is impossible that 
these things can be accidental. 

The words last given are the property of S. Chrysostom, 
for in an extract on p. 588, still under the same “title,” 
de Penitentia, we find 7jxovoug (obs.) rod rpodyrov Aévyovros- 
Kopiog z.7.A.... Dopria eyes mrAnmmsrnudrov hw cord 
_nxovQiows. Eusebius goes on to say mndels rapasrnoerces, cite 
Weyos, size TEeAovys, size BAcoPywos, wpoceAdeiy rH weravolu- 
ndeig Dob7b7. Chrysostom, in like manner, after two lines, 
speaks of the “thief,” then of the “tax-gatherer.” If we 
look at the preceding page, we find puydeig . . . &royiwwoun T76 
ELUTOD GwTnples, HOES 13 EvvOnooY TOvS pweryous, and in like 
manner in the next line sov ceAdyyy, and in the next cry 
xopyqy, and in the next roy Anorqy, and in the next roy 
Brd&ognwov. Eusebius has 7 xépyn Didjouow . . . TO yespo- 
ypudov ray amupriay dsepontev... a yuvosnos Pirocopia! and 
Chrysostom, on p. 596, dpa cov “Iwomd, was PidoooPiay 
TOAAHY emedeizaro... TOV pry YiTave oxlous THY TiorW ov 
dsaeppncees. 

The second extract is of the same character as the first, and 
partly indebted to the same sources. It is an imaginary 
message to Simon Peter, in explanation of the words “and 
Peter” in S. Mark xvi. 7: “But go your way, tell His dis- 
ciples and Peter,” etc. You see, the writer says, the pity of 
roo Acororov; He uttered no other name but that of Peter 
only. Why? because the others did not say: “Though we 
should die with Thee, yet will we not deny Thee” (S. Matt. 
xxvi. 85, where it is added, “ Likewise also said all the dis- 
ciples!”): Obrog (obs.) 08 sipyxas npynourd we" xeeb eed dav (obs.) 
tw txhavoe tinpas. wéerdes (obs.) od» PoBeicbas to come into 
my presence. Tell Peter not to fear: ... od% twxu whrw 
ras nAsis TIS Buolrelus Trav ovparar. pon Oeirucons’ od yap 
nous (obs.)! ext ro ys, eoras Oedemevor ev roils ovpcevois. jun 
pobndys, [lérpe od wertorncd o& rov Opdvov (obs.) wou ovx 
narra” a 7s yapiros woov. 0 (obs.) yap exnyyeshdwny 


1 Tg this a real or assumed corruption of the text? Cf. irirevén of Chrysos- 
tom, which follows presently. 

2 Eusebius has this clause. again, adding or zal oid cov idobas tyes rode 
dobevels, xed covddpia, nal ciminivdia Quyadever roves daiwovas, nal n adn THs rEIpas cov 
x.7.2. This is very like other treatments of xdps which have been observed. 
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(obs.), rAnpaow. eal oi rererpapery (obs.) cov wiores I will 
build my Church: ... eidoy cov ra déxpua, nob UDG oo TO 
cwéprawe. 7H AaBid d60 xaxd epryaoupény, wonsehuy 00h 
Povov, cuveywpnace, wah Gio THY cepryacicey TUEW THC xpopnreras 
Cnyaryov' ... bye Gis 0 x.7-A. (bis). 

We have already seen in the extract from Chrysostom, 
which supplied us with a parallel for the close of Clement's 
§ 41, that Chrysostom speaks of himself and his brethren in 
the ministry as compassed with sin and infirmity. He tells us 
that the ministry of the gospel has been entrusted to sinful 
men, for the express purpose that they may be themselves com~ 
passionate towards sinners. He goes on (p. 591) to adduce the 
Apostle Peter as an example: [lérpos qweddzv (obs.) iarebeodcs 
rag HAéelG THs Paosrelas, WaAROV DF xoel Esorebdn’ (Obs.) Tes 
anele rs Bucirsins rav ovpavay, xed nwedrev (obs.) ricredsous 
70 TARboS Tay haw. ri yep Onow 0 Aeowdrns (obs.) 7 pos 
avrov. “Otay dgong eal rio yijc x.7-A..—that Peter who said 
to Christ, “Though I should die with Thee,” etc., ovros tAday 

.. denied Him. *Q Ilézpz, Chrysostom exclaims, TOUTS eoTI 
roy 8 (obs.) éxyyyeiAw (obs.); ... Christ looked upon him, 
and as soon as Peter understood His meaning, he began to 
weep and to repent. He fell into sin, that, knowing his own 
sin, zai +0 rod Aeororov (obs.) suyyapnwa, he might himself 
forgive. Why have I said this? because we who are priests, 
zal xl rod Opovov (obs.) xateZowevos, are prone to sin. 

We now turn to Hom. ii. in Ps. 1., from which large 
extracts are given in the Sacer. Par, and which just now 


Notice also the alteration by Eusebius of Basil’s yépis trepridewévn into xdpis 
worsrevowevn, and the coincidence, pointed out above, with Clement’s wsravoias 
nc epis. 

1 Chrysostom’s remark forces us to the conclusion that Eusebius’ od ?ncas has 
been deliberately written. No doubt the alteration in the text was intended to 
look like the carelessness of ‘‘ the ignorant scribe.” At any rate, before this plea 
can be accepted as the explanation of the appropriate coincidence with Chrysos- 
tom, it must be proved that the extracts from Eusebius are ‘‘ above suspicion.” 
We seem to have here an indication, that while Clement’s Asis in § 43 (vid. sup. 
p. 56) isa joke upon ‘‘the keys” of 8, Peter, his 2dycev jestingly refers to the 
power of ‘‘ binding and loosing” (vid. sup. p. 118 6 Awixds. . . d8deras). It has 
been already shown that Eusebius uses here the Orat. Manass., so does Clement 
in that remarkable section. Turning as we naturally do to Cat. vi. 15, we find 
that Cyril says, ‘“‘the pair of good apostles” diopbodca: rd rruicua. This is 
followed presently by Buta rus xexias. Eusebius has, as we have seen, ¢is civ 
Budov vis drwarcias, and it is followed by dipboduai cov rd cPcraue. 
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a. us with very noticeable parallels also for Clement’s 
41. 

On p. 867 (Wust., Francof. 1698), Chrysostom has azove 
zi Qnos rH Llézpy, ro orbhw, 7H xpnrids, 7H ue rodeo x~Andevrs 
Tlérpa, txresdy) +3 wiores (obs.) xererpamevos (obs.) gy. Lina, 
Diuey x7... and presently éya eius and ya sivs 0 several 
times. -A few lines above he has we ¢&e réAoc 7 xpopnresc 
Udre pndele &wOiBurrera, ci xara rov THs werowolug xoepor, 
xpotnrizgs izlwro vapiros 6 weyas AaBid.... ds obm eorépnro 
Tis TOD TvebwUTos LUpiTos . . . OITARY yap eyes FOU voWoU TopC- 
Baow... zal Kopsos aeire 10 acprnud cov. Previously 
Chrysostom has said idod di0 cmapriwara, woryghe nub Poros, 
and presently, in the middle of a few lines, which tell of 
David’s sin and repentance, but which are omitted from the 
extract from this Homily given in the Sacr. Par., he has éxoino: 
way ody Dovov zoek worse wapeore Oe Oaxpuce. 

Nothing can well be plainer than that these extracts, under 
the name of Eusebius, are manufactured, and that they are 
partly made up out of materials found ready to the writer’s 
hand, under the very “title,” in the Sacr. Par., where his own 
composition is found. These so-called extracts can be nothing 
else than interpolations of the Sacra Parallela of John of 
Damascus. What has been already observed (vid. sup. p. 135) 
with respect to another extract looks entirely in the same 
direction. A good deal more evidence on this point might be 
produced if it were necessary. We shall content ourselves, 
however, with very briefly noticing two other so-called extracts 
from Eusebius, which offer some features of special interest. 

In Sacr. Par. lit. Il. tit. xxvii. p. 665, an extract from 
Eusebius is found containing the following words: 6 d:éBo0Ar0¢ 
om Ops Baoxavos ors xu Torewsos ToIs cvOpwmross. eee ion 
Zpryov xahov ey Ta) cvdpadrm, DOovel, xb cryavi Ger ces HOT UPY HOS 
uvro. Comp. vard ye 6 rortusos nob upyatos rod vyévous ex i- 
Bovros Sid Bodos, DObry xa Bazar, rav nara TETNLOG H.TA- 
Ep. ad Theoph. vii. p. 632, in the middle, that is, of the pas- 
sage of which so much use has been made on p. 121 (wid. infr. 
p- 150). 

In Sacr. Par. lit. II. tit. xxxi. p. 671, in another extract 
from Eusebius, the writer has zai reévreg os vrbarepos Tp 
vouow roe dekpmorn 75 senrnotas opapuey. ... OAc Pocasrsing 
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apokeve rudre cmobes 6 Epyomevros eis r7y ereacnna bee vi be 
Ocapel 0 rpiyan cig re bearpa; aomara dsocBodimd. Returning 
now to the Sacr. Par. under De Penitentia, and to an extract 
from Chrysostom’s Hom. i. in Ps. 1. p. 584, we find 0 7% 
dvabey omronabocs porns » . . &10er, errepadn 70 dupa... od Oe ey 
becrpy rtress, Orov nak 6 spores xondes Puymy ob Assess 
D3 wovor, GAG zoel cnoders pywdray nonius, nol BAErEs oTOARY 
ropvinyy tah aomura dscBornina ravrayobe. ... avOpwros Ei, 
Thy nowy TIS Dicews cobevescey wepsxeiwevos. Comp., further, 
with the extract from Eusebius Bacselus ovpavav xp ogevovow; 
and with that from Chrysostom zal ei wiv xaAdo... TOvTO 
rig cvabev varcepyes por7s. eh 0& Bavabows ... ToUTO TO TIS 
tute &obeveius. The first of these coincidences is found in the 
first Preface to the Sacra Parallela, while the second Preface 
supplies the coincidences with Chrysostom. 

§ 7. The two Prefaces to the Sacra Parallela of John of 
Damascus, of which the first is much the shortest, occupy only 
about two columns of Migne’s edition. Hach of them is care- 
ful to inform us that the opinions of Philo and Josephus will 
be found in the pages of the Sacr. Par., apparently for the 
sake of calling special attention to this fact; the two Prefaces 
here, but not elsewhere, adopt the same language. It is as if 
the writer (or writers) thought that some apology for the 
presence of extracts from Philo and Josephus! in the Saer. 
Par. was needed. The argument to be read between the lines 
may perhaps be somewhat as follows: there are two Prefaces ; 
one or other of them at least must be from the pen of John 
of Damascus; this sentence is in both Prefaces, it must 
necessarily therefore be the Damascene’s own declaration. 
Critics have nevertheless been ‘somewhat sceptical on this 
point. 

1 Under the name of Josephus a considerable excerpt from a treatise 
commonly ascribed to Hippolytus is given at the very end of the Sacr. Par. 
Lightfoot (p. 470) points out a number of resemblances between this treatise 
(and that part of it which stands in the Sacr. Par. under the name of Josephus) 
and Clement’s Hp. ii., and says that they “‘ suggest that our Clementine Homily 
(Clem. Hp. ii.) was known to this writer.” Curiously enough, some of these 
resemblances are to the language of § 19, the very section, that is, which con- 
tains, as we shall see directly, coincidences with the Prefaces to the Sacr. Par. 


Have the Sacr. Par. here, as in the case of the extracts from Eusebius, been 


interpolated? and have the Prefaces to the Sacr. Par. been tampered with in 
order to support the interpolation ? 
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It may be well to hear what Lequien, the editor of the Sacr, 
Par., has to say upon our Prefaces. He writes, p. 277 :— 


Tn codicibus tam Vaticano, quam Venetiano Grecorum, prefationes 
due toti operi premittuntur, quarum prior nonnihil mihi difficultatis 
suggessit. Huic Jacobus Billius Latinum hunc titulum fecit: Pre- 
Jatio Greci cujusdam in D, Joannis Damasceni Parallela, Dum vero 
singula membra, imo singulas voces oculis et mente pensito, nihil 
me reperire fateor, quod non a Parallelorum auctore scriptam 
significet, preter hac postrema verba, odx ¢Aaurrotvra robrwy rh Tope 
roU Ilarpis pydnotusva Adbyia, nec doctorum eloquia que eruditus Pater 
est producturus, infirment. Cexterum Venetianus codex ista non 
habet; Billius vero in Sermones a Spiritu sancto pronuntiatos ea 
transtulit; at legerit, Mapa rod Ivelwarog, non Tapa rev Ilarpés, 
a Patre, seu Parallelorum collectore. Atqui hee postrema lectio, 
quam velut verissimam teneo, cum Prefationis hujus prioris alium 
a Damasceno auctorem indicat, tum Joannem nostrum symbolas et 
excerpta Philonis et Josephi in sua Parallela non congessisse, sed ab 
isto anonymo postmodum adjecta esse: ut proinde que ad calcem 
alterius prefationis de iisdem excerptis leguntur, ex hac prima 
mutuata transsumptaque fuerint a librariis quibusdam, qui, ea pre- 
termissa, alteram duntaxat, que genuina Joannis Damasceni est, 
Parallelis ipsis preefigendam censuerint. 


To speak plainly, the first preface is, in the judgment of 
Lequien, a fraudulent attempt to make an interpolated docu- 
ment pass muster as the Sacra Parallela which John of 
Damascus compiled. If any portion of the second Preface 
were from the pen of the Damascene, it would be natural to 
go on to suppose that the writer of the first Preface added to 
the second: that it might tell the same false story as the first. 
We shall show, however, that that part of the second Preface 
which Lequien supposes to be genuine was really written by 
the author of the first Preface, and that that author cannot 
reasonably be supposed to have been John of Damascus. 

1. In the second Preface the author writes :— 


oy d& rpdroy oivog Udurs ouyxpadesc, ndbs eors xed Emirepry ray xc piy 
amorerc? oirws nal h xaraoxev dAov rod cvyyphuparos, obujuxros 
oven amd HS beings Tpapns, xa! rav doiwy xal eopopuv cvdpay, oAARy 
exes, TOI ev Bovromuévors cvaynwoney puyaywyiay, roIs dé DiAorovovaW, 
ig Td Oi puvnuns avaraPer ehucpeiavy mtor OF To7s EyTUyavouol, 
apereiav. Cf. ov de spécrov oivog VOur: x.7.A., 2 Macc. xv. 39. 

Compare ore, adeAQo! nal adseAQui, merce Tov Osby rio &Andelas 
avayivuiona iui evrevew sig rd wpoctyen rots yeypummevors, iva nal 
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Eavrods owonre nal tov cyoyivwoxovra, ev Yui’ miodoy yep air tuts ro 
peravonoaus €& ANS nxapdlag cwrnpiay savrors nal Cwny d1ddvras. rovro 
yap Toinsuvres oxomby who Tors vEosS Ojoomey rors Pourdoméevors wep? riy 
edotBerav nal ryv xphorirnra Tov Ocod Pirorovelv. Clem. Ep. ii. 19. 

On werd rov Ocod x.7.A. Lightfoot says: “ie. ‘After you 
have heard the voice of God in the Scriptures,’ as it is rightly 
explained by Bryennios.” This makes the parallel closer. 

Compare also dsrep xual nusis ras wepimercins ToUTas aVaOYpaDijc 
HEidouev, 00 Puxaywying GAN wpersing EVEN THY KYAYWWOKOITOY, 
Phot. Bibl. 244, p. 379 (one of the so-called excerpts from Diodorus 
containing the infamous account of the hermaphrodites). 


The one writer seems to borrow from the Preface what the 
other leaves. 

Now, observe, a few lines above, in this excerpt we have 
20g ororygiou emi TH TEAS TOD Y mpooribevros, and a few lines 
below wer dAsyov 0 xal rap Abyvectoss rod rosovrov yevowrevou 
z.7.A. In the Preface we find... ororygia: éy réres 08 excorov 
Ypcwurds clos TITAOL TapoemeMofAEvOL, TEP GY kxepoY VOTEpOD ev 
Trois Toros yEvowevos x.7.A. We remark also, in the excerpt, 
Oirhony canres cov sober. Comp.' the wiobor wird of Clement, 
which is in some sort “ double,” for he is “ looking” at 1 Tim. 
iv. 16 “ for in so doing thou shalt both save thyself and rou 
axovovras cov.” In the next sentence Clement has wyavax- 
raey of coopos, and Lightfoot translates: “ fools that we are,” 
adding “for this is the force of the article; comp. § 1, of 
axovorres.’ The sentence in ii. 1 runs: zai of axovorres ws 
wept iuixpav cmepravoev. Comp. 0 vraxovmy (os 00% aioxvI- 
Onoeras, nok ob spyaComevos ey Ewol ovy, awapryoovos. Kcclus. 
xxiv. 22. Comp. also of oby roig spooreraypéevoss xoespois 
ToLowres TAS Tpoochopas avrav eumpoodenTol Te noel woexccpsoL 
(obs.) ois yap volniwoss vod Deoworou K&xoAovdodrres ov dsoxwuep- 
reévovow... rpoaraywaow. Clem. Ep. i. 40; and also waxcpsos 
(obs.) of rovrois vraxobovres (obs.) roig zpoordymaow, Ep. 
ii. 19, a few lines after the passage quoted above ; and further, 
from the first Preface (speaking of the opinions of Philo and 
Josephus), ws ov movoy rod oxorod (cf. with passage from 
ii. 19, quoted above), trav rap quiv rioroTeTay nuk Waxcpioy 
(obs.) cvdpay 000 OAws dsceewaprévovor (obs.). When the writer 
of Clement’s Epistles has once got hold of an idea, he is never 


y yg j a3 
1 Also das dioony EZovew ray xplow, adrol rs nol of &xovovres, ii. 11, 
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weary of showing his knowledge of equivalent expressions. So 
is it also with the author of the first Preface in this question of 
“obedience.” In the first twelve lines we find ray defav dvrordy 
THpHOKS, PuAcEnre Tas Wrohds, rods TEapyodrrus ToIS Tpoorcy- 
now, Te evrerarhwevae Tpobviuws exrereir. 

We quoted Kcclus. xxiv. 22 just now in illustration of some 
words from Clem. Hp. ii. 1, among which were o¢ repi juixpav. 
It happens that #¢ is a most conspicuous word in the latter 
part of Ecclus. xxiv., e.g. ver. 27 6 xQauiven ws Qag rusdeluy 
(obs. cf. Heb. xii. 7 ef creesdelav vrowévers, ws vioig u.7.A.)) OS 
z.7.A., which may be compared with Clement’s clever adapta- 
tion: 70 Qas yap juiv txaplouro, wo rarnp viodls Huas rpocn- 
yopevoey z.7.A. still in ii. 1. The idea of sonship is also in 
the first twelve lines of the first Preface: taip thaidu ro ri¢ 
viobecing ckiwpre, which may be further illustrated out of Ep. 
ii. 1, for we have wadewicy crrida, exvovras, ei un) Top’ curd. 

Ecclus. xxv. 17 runs: sovypia yuvasnos KAAoLoI T7y Opmor 
UUTIC, Hub OXOTOI TO TPlowrov avTnS ws ouxxov. In Ep. ii. 19 
we have éoxorioweda ry Oscivosceey Umr0 TaV ErsOULIaY TAY WaTdiar. 
In Ep. ii. 1 there is a parallel passage, and there é 77 opaoes 
is found. ¥ 

Now, observe, Ecclus. xxiv. 21 (we have just quoted ver. 22) 
is expressly cited in the Preface, and the writer makes use of 
the chapter in the same kind of way that Clement does. Thus 
the Preface begins with r7¢ beorveborov Tpadas 4 doxnois, 
Thovrov O0ENS nub UPYIS, nuk TevToV boc TO Oynrov KomaCercs 
yevos, vrepeyel, owrnpias nuiv EDodice yepsZoevn (cf. Clement’s 
yuiv eycepicuro just given). Comp. Kcclus. xxiv. 17 éya os 
awrenos BrAucrncucn yap, eal re cvbn wou xupmros dbEns xi 
rhovrov. Seven lines afterwards the writer quotes ver. 21. 
With the owrnp. 7. &260. yap. of the Preface, comp. the owrpiay 
éavrois xak Conv Osdovrees of Clement’s ii. 19, given above. 

There certainly appears to be a close connection of some 
kind between these Prefaces and Clement’s Epistles. It does 
not seem to be a case of ordinary borrowing by one writer 
from another. The coincidences seem rather to point to one 
mind and one hand. The considerable passage quoted above 
from the second Preface is from that portion of it which 
Lequien considers to have been actually written by John of 
Damascus. If this opinion is a sound one, we must have mis- 
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interpreted the coincidences which have been produced. If, 
on the contrary, it can be shown that the Prefaces are fraudu- 
lent additions to the Sacr. Par. by a late hand, our conjecture 
as to the connection between them and Clement’s Ep. ii. will 
be worthy of consideration. 

2. It may be well, perhaps, before we proceed with our task, 
to set before our readers what it is we are going todo. We 
have two columns of Greek in hand, and we are going to show 
that they are mere patchwork, made up of words and scraps 
gathered from various authors. We have to find these words 
and scraps within reasonable distance of one another, and when 
gaps occur we must show some connecting link which may 
reasonably be thought to have induced the writer to pass from 
one part of a volume to another part, or from one author to 
another author. It will not do to find these coincidences for 
one part only of these columns, for we have to show that they 
are throughout written by the same hand. Now, if the two 
columns of these Prefaces are honest Greek, written partly by 
John of Damascus or wholly by some writer whose habitual 
language was Greek, and who had therefore no occasion to 
trouble himself about words and phrases, can any task be 
imagined more hopeless or more heart-breaking ? It took us, 
of course, some considerable time to elaborate the proof which 
we are about to produce, but it was no trouble at all to find the 
pages to which we shall have occasion to refer. We simply 
dealt with these Prefaces as we dealt with pseudo-Galen’s 
treatise when we saw reason to doubt its genuineness. We 
turned to pages which we knew to be elsewhere used. 

We shall show the method we pursued. We do not say that 
we shall be accurately following upon our writer’s track. His 
footsteps are visible enough, but we cannot always tell which 
of them are earliest in time. 

We turn first of all to Diodorus, iv. 6 sq. pp. 252, 253. 
They are very remarkable pages. Our attention is at once 
arrested by the words xpos rovo Baoxutvorras th rav xurwy. 
Comp. the Baczavin trav xudrav of Ep. ad Theoph. vii., quoted 
on p. 145. 

In the next sentence Diodorus speaks of the hermaphrodite, 
and he uses the rather uncommon word sapewep7s, in a pas- 
sage which has much in common with a sentence containing 
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that word, and which is found in the excerpt from Diodorus 
in Phot. Bibl. 244, only a few lines below the passage given 
above. It was the connection between the Prefaces and 
this “excerpt” that induced us to try these pages of 
Diodorus. 

Diodorus goes on to speak of the Muses. Authorities, he 
says, differ, but some few of the poets duyaurépus aropasvorrees 
Odpavod xai Tye. They disagree also as to the number of the 
Muses, but the number nine prevails, ord rav ériPuvecraray 
cvdpav (eGBosovmevos. In the first Preface we have zai viovs 
Qzod . . . axepqvaro. Presently the writer describes the 
opinions of Philo and Josephus as being not at all inferior 
to those of the rap juiv microréray nal waxupiay cvdpar, 
adding wAA& ye nal rorAdy THy icoryTE, nad’ omosorscbay ev TE 
Aovyois xed Hbcor” Exidelnvuvrecs, BeBusodvre wrAor, ox ehar- 
rowre rouTay rupa Tod Ilurpos pybncowera Movie. 

Diodorus then gives the derivation of Move. The excerpts 
from Helladius (Phot. Bibl. 279)—the falsity of which has 
been shown on p. 52 —adopt (p. 581) Diodorus’ opinion. 
Turning to the passage, we find, a few lines above it, cvvex- 
roves, and presently gorw evpelv and cupy rapiornos. In the 
first line of first Preface we have svverrovea, and in the second 
Preface we find éorsv evpeiv and sagas rupioray. 

Diodorus proceeds to give a short explanation of the names 
of the nine Muses. Every one of these explanations is more 
or less perfectly represented in the second Preface. 

1. Clio: so called dsc ro roy &% TIS Toews TAY eynapLIoL- 
Comkvov emcsvov wey nagos mepsrosciv roig ercuvovjevoss. In 
the Preface we are told that the Sucr. Par. contain not only 
the words of Holy Scripture, but also of the holy fathers, ay 
70 peya xrbos nara maou THY oinovueray SsocBeBonros nok 
Sumrus. Comp. rodro 6 roimjous tara wiya xréos ev Xpiorw 
repr osnoeros. Clem. Ep. i. 54. 

2. Euterpe: aad rod répren rods céxpowmévovs. Comp. 
the éxireprq in the passage from the second Preface (vid. sup. 


1 For this uncommon word, vid. infr. p. 154. 

2 Comp. od... abos tvdekaobwoay, Clem. Hp. i. 21. 

8 So the message of our Lord (in the extract from Eusebius) to Simon Peter 
was rather to strengthen than to diminish or take away anything that had been 
promised or bestowed. Vid. sup. p. 143, where observe the thrice repeated 


NrAarrWce, 
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p. 147). A little below the writer promises short extracts, so 
as not evoyAElv rovs axovovTas. 

3. Thalia: cd rod OcArew exl roAAods ypovous Tovg duct 
Tay ToInwaran tyxapsacowévovs. Comp. Nos. 1, 7, 9. 

4, Melpomene: a0 ry¢ wedwdias, Os Ig rovs dxovorTus 
~Luyayeryeiobus. Comp. with the words just given, and with 
the passage quoted on p. 147. 

5. Terpsichore: aro rod répreu x.7.A. See No. 2. The 
expression, or that on p. 250, suggests 2 Macc. xv. 


6. Erato: gd rod rovg rasbevbevras robewors xal emepuo- 


roug aroreAgv. Comp. first of all the éaizvepry rv vapuy 
amore: of the passage quoted on p. 147, and then érépauoros 
yap os wAnbas n yAvedrns Tov mrvevmarinay mwebnucToY wb 
Coven, xa avecvovon, ui rpePovon ras Puyas. 

7. Polymnia: aro rod Ose roAANS vuvnoEwS EmsPacvEis 
nuruonevace Tors Oia Tov ToInLdray umubavariComevous TH 
60m. Comp. vuwryras in No. 1. We shall return to this 
directly. 

8. Urania: aro rod rods raidevdevras ur aorig eccipeobces 
pos ovpavov. Comp. sisdmeda yap ereddey xual ras Anwmrpas 
ray Oincciov Srcevomas, from first Preface. 

9. Calliope: ard rod xadny Oru mpoiecbus, rovréors, TF 
everle, SsceDopov ovouy, &rodoynS TUYyYurEY DEO THY cKxovOYTWY. 
Comp. 7 yap rod xhAAOUS TAY byxeievon ExAOoyy mp0s) éavrqy 
Anes TODS BTUYLAVOITAS, OU EMTH KOE TO LLEAAOY KxODOUE 
robovvrus, xl ws ev orrynpuis aoeras phocow. With the last 
clause, comp. Nos. 3, 7. 

The peculiar use (in both Prefaces) which has here been 
made of Diodorus will hardly, we should suppose, be denied ; 
and we might, perhaps, be content to rest our denial of the 
authorship of John of Damascus on what has been already 
produced. The examination, however, of the Greek of these 
Prefaces is so instructive, and the results of the examination 
are so undeniable, that we shall pursue our investigations a 
great deal further. 

Diodorus proceeds, at the bottom of p- 253 and onward, to 
give the history of Hercules. He does not say anything about 
Prodicus’ myth of the “choice of Hercules.” It would 
naturally occur to any one’s mind. In both Prefaces there 


€ 


1 For z. &. §., vid. infr. p. 160. 
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is the opposition of “virtue” to « vice,” and we shall see pre- 
sently that “the choice of Hercules” was present in the 
writer’s mind. 

On p. 250, Diodorus speaks of Dionysus, adding zar& ry 
e cepyns eUpeow Tod olvov Lanwe ris DdaTos APUoews evpnwEevns. 
Comp. with the passage from the second Preface, on p. 147. 

On p. 251, an account is given of Priapus, which extends on 
to p. 252, to the mention of the hermaphrodite. Diodorus 
has Oraewovig els dravra Tov wiava, which might have suggested 
the dsecvowee of the first Preface, for which see No. 8. 

We observe, also, ra 58 rod CawATOS WENN wEprAcououy ic 
wOparov ror... ras Ties KOveWOUTE . .. xpoonyoplus. 
If we turn to the Ep. ad Theoph. xxx., the section, that is, in 
which, on p. 118 sq., we found so much that was interesting, 
we remark érions 7@ timp rod Lworowd oraupov, with 
TIAN ToC Tparoruross c&mroveworres in the next line, and 
followed after four lines by ris Xpioriannge Tpoonyopias, 
and after one line by BeBatwow sav Tap nwiv déedoywe- 
Tiowevan Ocomveborav réyov. In the first Preface, as we have 
already seen (p. 148), we are told that the opinions of Philo 
and Josephus do not fall short of those of TaY Top Huy... 
cvopov ... BeBouod.re wohrov... hoy. The next line has 
dcorvevorov. In the same place the writer of Theophilus says 
that the glory of image-worship shines forth lorophous eel 
ovcoupynwacw. The last word appears to have been coined 
expressly for the occasion, and is certainly appropriate to 
Diodorus’ account of the Muses here given, and of which the 
writer of the Prefuces makes use. Observe the contempt for 
image-worship which lurks in the use of Diodorus’ language by 
the writer of Theophilus. 

On p. 251, just above the history of Priapus, it is said that 
Dionysus was the evperqy of certain games. In lib. i. 88, 
p- 98, Priapus is also spoken of. We observe here 7 }} 
[Loploy TOD ooWuros, TO THE yeveoews ulriov, riwcobos 7 poon- 
aovric, as wv Uadpyov epyeyovov ric tov Chav bows .. . 
O10 nai ras eixbvas adrov evarideven TOUS TAglorous By Tols 
kepoic evrerajuévac. If, now, we turn to the very same sentence 
in Clem. Ep. i. 59, in which we have pointed out (p. 114) 
what appear to be two jokes, we find tax/Zew tx} +0 cepyeryovoy 
mhons uricews dvowwe (obs.) cov... n6v0v evepyerny (superyy, 
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S. Light. p. 288), rvevudrav nul Ocdv dong oopnos, rov bri BAe- 
rovra} by rule bBboo0ss, roy Exoaryy cwOpumivav epyav... Tov 
Tuvros wvevwaros arlorny nol eTloxOTOV. Comp. with Diodorus. 

Compare also with both, 6 32 ayabés tors [Ipiaros, 0 mply Ts 
dives wosqous? dice rovro xaarciras UIpiaros, ors bor prow oinos Th 
xévra: dich rodro (obs.), Onolv, sig wevre vooy iorures, vr 
xtons Tig uricemg (obs.) riyudpevog (obs.) xoed tv raig od0i6 
Bacrétav rag drapag (Diod. p. 252) eravw cbdrod, TOUTEOTE 
Tors xupmovrs TIS xTicews, wy alri0S (obs.) ayévero, T plow orjous 
chy urlow wporepov ove ovowy, Hippol. Ref. v. 26 J ustin the 
Gnostic). 

In lib. iii. 68, p. 238, Diodorus twice uses éxirep77, for which 
see the passage from the second Preface, on p. 147. In the 
same place Diodorus has yavzvrnri, and half a dozen lines 
above it rs 03 20d sxrepBorjv dysewov. In the second Preface 
is yauzbeng, with ro ers (obs.) xad’ verepBorjy cweirw half a . 
dozen lines above. 

3. ArcbavariZew (see No. 7 above) is a word likely to 
attract attention. Wesseling (Diodorus’ editor) has a note 
upon it, and refers to lib. i. 2, p. 5. The word is there used, 
_and in the following sentence Diodorus has trk rao THY 
oixovuéy7y, and in the preceding sentence raé aAAu révre 
ro nure roy lov’ ois 68 OF cpery repsrosooenevoss DOEMLY, ab 
apices dmovra tov ccidiva. prnwoveborren, OraBowwevos raj Oeso- 
cory ris isropiug crowuri. Comp. the zara racy r7y oixov- 
wavny dsae3eBonras already observed in No. 1. 

On p. 47 sq. the greater part of Peregrin. §§ 10, 11 is given. 

1 Comp. 4 dvi Tpids .. . nai old ve obou tml rob aiwviov xocbnutvn buxov, taiBré- 
wey &Bdccovs. Didymus, De Trin. ii. 1. This reference is given in the Church 
Quarterly, Oct. 1876, p. 244. We consult Didymus because of this coincidence 
with Clement. Further on in the same chapter, p. 114, Didymus has raperay 
yois 3 rpadixais, In the second Preface we find civ rpradixny fooveda, and, as we 


have already seen, xapordv. Presently Didymus has v0. . . barepiyov dbiaua... 
rh... wa) viods Ocod Auas qrosody os Uvedeu viedecias. Comp. from first Preface 
viods Oon yevéodos, and after two lines datp tarida +d rns viodecias akinua, 

In chap. iii. Didymus considers the various titles of the Holy Spirit, and on 
p. 125 the Uveiee viobeoias appears again followed by the Uvevua irayyerias. 
Presently he has Uveieau xéprros, and the text tay dyawart ms, Tas ivrodas Tas 
twas tnproars, followed by suasrporoy, orixdiny, avevdnundn, and presently 
éuoworetia several times. We have seen the last word, which is an uncommon 
one, in the first Preface. In the second is énosdrpores, dvev@nuovwtyns. Comp. 
also orsynpais (vid. sup.). In the opening twelve lines (vid. sup. p. 149) of the 
first Preface the other points are taken up, vid. infr. p. 159. 
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We observe there <ira éreid) +6 apay(uo dseBeBdnro (comp. 
here with Diodorus), Quyyy savrod xaradincous ETA CVaTO, 
army cdrrore dweiBav.. . av Bpaxet reidos care Pnve (comp. here 
with the rods viods... &xepqvaro of first Preface, vid. sup. 
p. 151). After a few lines, given on p. 48, we have a sentence 
partly indebted to Diodorus (vid. sup. p. 88), and which has 
OTP noel adTO od Lusxpov aura wEioma repserolnas pos Tov syo 

‘ov. The word &/wue is used in the first Preface (see note 
on p. 154), and for the rest of the sentence compare Diodorus’ 
words quoted above. We recall aprs Oe civdpa smroudely xed 
akiawurs xpotyovre of Peregrin. 19, found also in pseudo- 
Galen’s De Prenot. (vid. sup. p. 80). Two lines above in 
Peregrinus we observe ¢i rig AROS Bw wEeproraces rosebTy. Now, 
here, in Diodorus (p. 4) we have of d8 TET OME WEVOL TOY Comoe 
Oeirav xpoevoves. Comp. with Peregrinus. Five lines above 
Diodorus has zepioraoeav. On p. 250, a page used apparently 
(vid. sup. p. 153) in the second Preface, we have the more 
exact expression rails rosbraic TEploraaeos. 

On p. 7, Diodorus says that he travelled for thirty years 
from country to country, acquiring the knowledge which was 
necessary for the composition of the history which he pro- 
posed to write. His words, as we shall see presently, seem to 
be partly used in the second Preface. Photius, Bibl. 170, ex- 
pressly refers to them, and speaks of Diodorus as romrove 7: 
ToAAovs owel3av. Comp. the exruvaro, dAAny &rors! cope l- 
Bay of Peregrin. 10, quoted above and on p. 47. 

It would thus seem that Peregrinus is to some small extent 
connected with our Prefaces and the sources from which they 
are derived, 

We return now to Diodorus, p. 9. In the pages in which 
we now find ourselves, the coincidences are very numerous, 
and to do full justice to them we should have to transcribe far 
more, both of Diodorus and of the Prefaces, than our space will 
permit. We must content ourselves with noticing some points 
only, and these not so fully as we could wish. 

On p. 5, Diodorus has sy bxédcow, four lines above ari, 
and between the two words a passage in which cperns is opposed 


' The combination is suggested apparently by three lines of Theognis quoted, 
as we shall find presently, by Basil in de legend. libr. Gentil. The first of these 
lines ends with dopenptuedx, and the third with darors adAog Exes, 
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to recuse hee, and further down on p. 5, pydiws etpos. On p. 6 he 
has aravra THAAM PATHOL TH YPLPa mepsesanpevees Comp. 
mepsclnnQey b& 0a Miéde, I Yapnas, 7 Tupusveritcals pas 
THOU ori Te nor vTobEoLY 7h re Llarcua xai New raw sepa 
hoy lov T papi AsAeeros ... TH wepl apernis nol naniag mepsel 
Ander. Osh TO EVAnmrov OF nO) podias evpioxewy x.7.-A. Comp. 
with Diodorus. Comp. also Clem. Alex. Pr rotrept. iv. 48 rh 
Oh Ose moepbeve Th TIS vkus tridernvos Eruipus oXnWwuTa. Ov 
veweois rolvuy ovoe “Iara, awadavariZovrs (vid. sup. p. 154) 
#7. 

On p. 6, Diodorus says that history blames the bad but 
extols the good (we have just found é&per%¢ opposed to xaxias), 
and has éyew 7@ ovwépores followed after a few lines by 
apoaipecw, with +o ovwépov in the next line. Comp. padsap 
2 THY TOD GuwDeporvros ceipeow eower, TapaAAHAovS OEvres THE 
apercs, nai ras... xaxiacg. We shall find presently zpo¢ 
aAANAOUS TibEYTEC. 

On the same p. 6 we find guzeipsav wevyiorny ... TOI evTUY- 
xévoves followed presently by xesmévns yap ey roIg cvarywao- 
xovoa TIS wpercing. Comp. with the passage from the second 
Preface, given on p. 147. 

At the bottom of p. 6, Diodorus says that no writer had 
ever attempted to write a connected history of all times and 
circumstances; that history therefore was contained in many 
volumes, by as many different writers, and (p. 7) that the 
avdanhis (xarcan tis in Preface) of it was dvomepiAnrros 
(comp. the evAyrrov just above) and dvoprnwovevros (comp. 
the passage from the second Preface, given on p. 147). This 
great work, hitherto unattempted, Diodorus proposed to under+ 
take, making it as profitable as possible, chaysora 02 rove 
avaywacxovras evoyAncovony. Comp. the wz... evoyAciv sous 
axovovras (vid. sup. No. 2). The preceding sentence in the 
Preface is wohany 0& ypeiav eioPepss ra ovvréywars. The 
following sentence in Diodorus contains ¢i¢ r7jy ypsiav ... TaY 
ourraywarov. The sentence following évoyAgi in the Preface 
is waarsora O& eenvpnras Osc TO Owosorpore (see note, p. 154), 
nyovy rue exh Evos mpaywaros ToAAayas Asyoueva. The next 
sentence in Diodorus begins with 7 0° & win ourrdézews rpay- 
joareie, and is followed presently by waAsoru wey... erste 
zoek Ose Thy ey TH “Pawn yopnyliav rav xpos Thy varoneswévny (in 
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same part of Preface) daxddeow cunxbvrwy. Comp. éwoibrpore, 
etc. 

On p. 8, Diodorus has CveAK ome tx sav Uromyncray. 
Comp. +0 dsc whung wwehuBeiv (vid. sup. p. 147). 

The preceding sentence in the Preface is xep) dy (ube pov 
Vorepov &y sols romrols yevowmerns Bounce epa, cadas ro & avray 
PNT wow rapsorav. Here, on p- 8, Diodorus has Bovromes 
Bpayéa xpodsopious xpi x.7-A., and on Pp. 12, ... ray ypnoiuay 
xure wixpoy zal x.7.A. followed by sept 08 ray Tpakeov... 
yevowevan Oe ev roig yrupCoukvois roaroic TNS oixovmevns Oueksévecs 
Teipaooweda. 

On the same p- 8, Diodorus has weroinwmebe. OF ry copy ny 
TIS koToping kro TeV pvboroyoumerav... cov yop BiBrwy guiv 
eas xparas repseyovos.. . xa cobra Ch ev... averveypceDoemer 
+++ &y 08 raic ce eixoos xeel rpiot (obs.) BiBAos x.7.A., and on 
Pp. 9 wore say Lag xpaywureion [Lav Tecoupexorra BiBrwv 
ovowy. Comp., from the second Preface, rtiou d8 7 TPay Wworetes 
é zpsol (obs.) BiBaoss cwoveypurras xed robrav A Ley mary 
Ouynsiras aD wv weArore. TpPooyeos Kproriavors rn cepyeny cet 
rosicbes, xd (obs.) Ozod ry Tpiadiajy (see note, p. 154) 
oovdba (obs.) QwriZouccy bx Tpoowwiav (obs.) yues. On p15, 
Diodorus has 7é capa rod x0o(Lov ovyxtiobas rev kx sey 
=poespnwevav (obs.). Compare. Diodorus is speaking of many 
gods rpéQorrés re xal aveovras reévre (cf. adédvovon xe} 
TpePovoe rus Luyds, vid. sup. p. 152). 

The coincidence between the Preface and Diodorus in Tpbot 
BiBAow is worthy of special notice, for it happens that the 
writer of the Preface gives an untrue description of the Scer. 
Par. The contents are not divided into three books, but 
ranged under the letters of the alphabet. Editors are obliged 
to suppose that John of Damascus changed his mind. It was 
no part of the writer’s plan to give a truthful account of the 
Sacr. Par. 

On p. 12, Diodorus has Tpos wAdAAevS ribévres ovu30ru. 
Comp. rapuranious devres (vid. sup. p- 156). A few lines 
above he has éai rag vowas omopcéony éEsévecs. In the second 
Preface we find xai ra wept robrav oxopcdyy neimeva amopber- 
are nOoroynvras. In the parallel passage in the first Pre- 
Jace there is 46poicbqour. Diodorus has here ccbposCowévoug in 
close company with oxopdédyv. This last word evidently ex- 
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cited some attention. Comp. érimeiptvav abr vnowy oropcony. 
Diod. iii, 44, p. 212, in the midst, that is, of the pages used 
for the manufacture of the so-called excerpts from Agathar- 
chides. This use of omopdédqv might well be remembered. 
Eusebius, also, H. E. i. 1, very appropriately writes: 000 Toivuy 
cis cay rponesmeymy Avorrernosw vrobeow Hyovwucda, TaV avToIs 
txelvorg orropccoyy puvnwovevberran cvarskdnevor, nub ws cy et 
Royindy hesudvan ras erirndelous abray ray TeAU ouyypupeay 
aravdrocwevos (ObS.) Pavers #.7-A. 

The sentence in Diodorus which contains oxopaétyy begins 
thus: rods 8 2 cpyae yennberras rav cwbpdmrav Dooly ty 
ardury nal Onprodss Big xabeoraras, oxopéony x.7-A. Diodorus 
alludes to the lines (in which the keenest interest was felt in 
several quarters) jy ypovog br fv draxros cvbpdrav Bios nak 
Onprcdys ioybos 0 danpérng x.r-A. Sextus Empir. M. ix. 54, 
introduces them by saying that Critias maintained 671 of 
wetnosol voweberou txlonoroy tive rav avOpurrivar xaropbamarar 
xo cuprnucrar Exracuy Tov bedv drip ToD pndevec AcOpa Tov 
ahyotov dingy edAaBovweroy Hy U0 TaV Oeav TYwwpiay. Comp. 
the words from Clement’s Ep. i. 59, quoted on p. 154. The 
idea, that Clement is looking in the same direction as Diodorus, 
is confirmed by the fact that Diodorus presently has 7a 
 mpare yevouere ovarnuara Trav amdvrav ebay wpyeyova ryereo~ 
dus, and further on sparovg trav wmdvrov cavdparay evperas 
yeveobas (vid. sup. p. 154). The writer of Duognetus seems 
also to look in the same direction when he says, wéyps wey ov» 
Tod rpoabey ypovov elacev jwas wo EBovrcweba araxross Popaic 
gépecdas. Diognet. ix. 1. Comp. with Diognetus, ov sav 
avras ardurac Pépecbas x.7.A., a version of Num. xxvii. 17 
(Philo, i. p. 170). The 16th verse runs: érsoxeéodw Kuopsog 
6 Qcds rai rrevwarov nal raons oupxos kvOpwroy ext TIS ovVE- 
yeyns revrns. Comp. with Clement’s § 59, quoted on p. 154. 
This curious coincidence would very naturally arise if Clement’s 
Epistle and Diognetus were by the same author. 

4, It may be remembered (wid. sup. p. 152, No. 6) that we 
found the word érépworos to be used both in Diodorus and in 
the second Preface. It is used several times by Lucian, but 
otherwise does not appear to be common. In Philo, i. p. 671, 
we find dre aAnbelus ris ersphorov yewovra. Oomp. éxépaaros 
yop as cAndac, vid. sup. p. 152. 
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On the same page Philo has Bovarowévoss 08 ray apersiay, and 
on the preceding page pares cons edwucepeles. Comp. with the . 
passage from the second Preface, quoted on p. 147. 

On this last page (p. 670) Philo has rd xapdy, and in the 
same sentence weya xal éyupdy xrqua xc Lyauowe cherie. 
In the beginning of the second Preface is +0 repév, and the 
first words of the first Preface are zriwo ripsoy 7 céperh. Philo 
may merely have given the suggestion; at any rate, we shall - 
find a better parallel presently. 

Here, also, Philo has dvowevéc, and the Preface vx Ouopmevany 
civevOnwovmévys. For the last word, see note, p. 154. 

5. We are now ina position to come to some definite con- 
clusions concerning the Prefaces which we have been examining. 
The use, and the very extraordinary use, of Diodorus, not to 
mention Philo and Didymus, cannot be disputed. The coinci- 
dences which have been produced belong to all parts of both 
Prefaces, and prove that these Prefuces were written by the 
same person. This person could not have been J ohn of 
Damascus; in the first place, because, from internal evidence, 
as Lequien (vid. sup. p. 147) shows, we must hold the first 
Preface and part of the second to be later additions; in the 
next place, because it is impossible to believe that a writer of 
the eighth century, thinking in and speaking Greek every day, 
would use Diodorus in the way that the writer of the Prefaces 
certainly did. These Prefaces are mere literary mosaies, and 
very obviously the work of far later times than those of John 
of Damascus. 

If this conclusion concerning the Prefaces is a just one, it is 
not at all difficult to understand, at any rate, one object which 
the writer had in view in prefixing them to the Sacra Parallela. 
The sentence, indeed, concerning Philo and J osephus (vid. sup. 
p- 146), standing as it does in both Prefaces in the same words, 
sufficiently explains this object. The writer wanted to 
encourage the study of these and other ancient writers not 
Christian, Living at a time when the study of ancient Greek 
literature was attracting notice in some quarters, but being 
frowned down in others, he wanted to contradict the notion 
that the Church had always looked askance at such study. 
We speak of course with diffidence here. We know for 
certain what Greek passed before our writer’s eyes, and what 
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use he made of it; but we do not know, we can only guess, what 
his thoughts and intentions were. We only surmise that one 
among the objects which he had in view, when writing these 
Prefaces, was that which we have just stated. We have, how- 
ever, some rather interesting evidence to produce, which seems 
to give colour to our surmise. 

6. Among the writings of Basil is one called Sermo de 
legendis libris Gentilium. This treatise, first published (in 
Latin) in 1507, has been constantly used in support of classical 
study. If we turn to § 4 we find Basil’s version of Prodicus’ 
speech on the meeting of Hercules with “Virtue” and “ Vice.” 
The “two ways,” one or other of which Hercules was invited 
to choose, are very constantly referred to by our authors with 
more or less of openness. In our Prefaces we have pointed out 
the opposition between “ virtue” and “vice” (vid. sup. p. 156). 
If we run our eye down Basil’s narrative, we observe civas yap 
Thy (aay VO LOL OT 47S (obs.) Siuconevacerny big ALANIS «+ = 
Sane baryespery tov ‘Hpaxhea pos éavrqjy, and presently 
esportoy ext rod lov Sesuvoves rods Aoyous ws 6 ye THY ciyps 
paceran moepce TOIS Errors Oinocopiay epyy Besar, and after 
four lines oloy eal ray wivdnay exeivos deze, and after one 
line waxpodg vmep wvris drorsive Abyous. Comp., from the 
second Preface, 4 yap Tov xmAdous Trav byxesevey exdoyn TpOs 
Savrny fAnes z.7-A. (vid. sup. p- 152), and after a few lines 
Ta Eph “pEerns nai nanias, with o ria in the next line. 
Further on in the same Preface Ais Odmyodau sock EALOUCO, 
and after a few lines zal iva: pu) ev ra vanes Toe aUTa wy ayyao- 
word Tos a pHWLHos, nal ode BY TpeyWKoL HEYLCplowLeross, 
wonpors dmorelramey Adyous, with rode wruyyervorras Tw 
crivexs after two lines. These resemblances cannot have acci- 
dentally arisen ; and that they have not is further shown by 
observing in § 2, TOPGAANAC dgyrag, which may be compared 
with roupuAAjAous cidsyreg in the first Preface, and for which 
we have already found a “parallel” (apog wAAnAous ridevres) in 
Diodorus (vid. sup. p- 157). The Prefaces to the Sacr. Par. 
cannot then be independent of Basil’s treatise. Would it not 
seem that, equally with other lovers of classical study, our 
writer was attracted by the de legendis libris Gentilium ? 

Some one will perhaps now be ready to point out that by 
producing Basil’s rapaarnra bavrag as a “ parallel” to the 
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expression of the Preface, for which a “parallel” has been pre- 
viously found, we have in some measure pulled down what we 
only just now were so carefully building up, and have cast a 
doubt upon the force of the coincidences between Diodorus 
and the Prefaces which have been pointed out. Duplicate 
coincidences, one or other of which must be accidental, may 
doubtless be sometimes found. We have not knowingly kept 
any in the background. We have shown on p. 19-what must 
be done with these when they are found. This particular 
duplicate, however, presents no difficulty whatever, for Basil 
has xpos &AAAAOUS (with Diodorus) in the selfsame sentence. 
The coincidence only sends us to Basil’s treatise to see what 
else we can find. 

In the beginning of § 3, Basil writes: Tavrd On radra Aeryesy 
zak repli ovyypupsew byw xl wihsod brov Luyaymrytos vere. 
\obs.) av exovovTev Aoyorolaas. Comp. with the passage from 
Phot. Bibl. 244 (the hermaphrodite), quoted on p- 148. 

Just below rapéaanara (in § 2) Basil speaks of Moses, and says 
ob meysoroy gars Ex) cohin rapa reaow evdpamrois Ovo... ovTw 
zpooerdely 7% Ocwpic z.7.. Comp. the aking tralvov jmeycérov 
wok BY TOAAY O6Ey rape: waoW Fy, ws oiabc, noel eyes hy robvowce 
Taanvod... dx bewping u.7.r. of pseudo-Galen, p. 625, quoted 
on p. 91. Basil has somewhat similar words in his description 
of the “choice of Hercules:” xe) oye0ov cmevres, dv Od) xei 
hoyos rig tors ext} ODI, 7 pobepov n weir, cic ove Exaaros 
By ToS cuvTay cvyypdmuocas, aperns emasvov diekqAOov. Comp. 
with pseudo-Galen as above, and also with his joc O& obroL 
oyedoy aruvres of xara thy “Pawaiov ror wksamuri Te xo 
Teesdale Tpovyorres, p. 612, quoted on p. 80. These last words 
are also found in Peregrin. 19. We have shown on p- 154 
that Peregrin. 19 seems to be indebted to Diodorus, i. 2, p. 5. 
Turning once more to Diodorus, p, 5, we remark WHYTES OF 
peyihay exabvav ncdncuy (comp. with pseudo-Galen) ... ra 


1 The scholiast on Arist. Nub. 360 Says : wiwynras 38 viv cod Upodixov dicotpwy 
or psylorny (obs.) dday (comp. with pseudo-Galen) sige meph abrod ds dxip rdvras 
av rH vopie* copicrns dt avd Upodinos, Xlog ob yévos. . . . diaBdarre. For the last 
word, vid. sup. p. 91, where the whole passage of pseudo-Galen is given. It 
must not be forgotten that we have shown on pp. 89, 90 that pseudo-Galen’s 
treatise is in close contact with the excerpt from Diodorus (on hermaphrodites) 
at that point (or near to it) where the coincidences with the second Preface are 
found. Vid. sup. p. 148. 

L 
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way yop Gana juvylusloc. — Osoepeves “ypovov CAYO, UO TOAAaD 
QVEIDODUEVE TEPLOTMOEwY" 4 08 TIS Ioropiag ObycmIS Ext TUCUY THY 
oixouweny (used in Preface), diqnovow . - - xpos Aovyou Obvapsy 
(comp. with Basil)... . ob dy rig podiws evpos (used in Preface) 
.. eh 8 cerasdermtvos Tov aradedrav mpoexover (used by the 
writer of Peregrinus, and perhaps by pseudo-Galen). We have 
taken these things from only ten lines of Diodorus. Compare 
also ra pty dAdo ray xrnucrov, ob WaRoY av Evovraw 1 meek 
odriocony ray exiturlovray toriy, . « « wera urAo[wEreE- wow 08 
xTnucrav nh Gpern avadulperor, nol Carrs nab TEAEUTNOUVTE 
xupapévovod. This sentence is found in Basil’s § 4, imme- 
diately before the “choice of Hercules,” and will be fully 
considered hereafter. 

We gave some words just now out of Basil’s description of 
“the choice of Hercules,” which supplied a coincidence with 
the second Preface. Among them was zompwrixns. This 
word seems at one time to have excited considerable interest. 
Stephens in his Thesaurus has a very long comment upon it, 
and cites Plato, Gorg. pp. 463, 465. At the bottom of p. 465, 
we find jows wav ovv cromov rerolnna, Ort 08 oun sav (0vx &woe, 
second Preface), waxpovs Royous Abyesv, euros pwooxpoy Adyov 
aoréraxa. We have already given (p. 160) waxpovs aroreiven 
Aoyous as a coincidence between Basil and the second Preface. 
It would certainly seem that Basil took the words from Plato. 
The ovz aou suggests that the writer of the second Preface 
did the same. The way in which Plato introduces them make 
them more noticeable than they would otherwise be, and 
therefore more easily remembered. 

What is the meaning of all these coincidences? Do they 
not suggest the possibility, and even probability, that this 
treatise, de legend. libr. Gent., is not the work of Basil? This 
is actually the case. The treatise is spurious. In not a few 
instances the great name of Basil has been tacked on to writ- 
ings of which he was guiltless; and here, in this case, some 
late writer has sought to palm off his eulogy of classical study 
as if from the pen of Basil the Great. 

To make this grave charge good, we need travel very little 
away from the story of Hercules’ choice, which lies here 
before us. 

Pseudo-Basil writes :— 
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Kal wiv nal 6 Keise rout Codsoris T1pddimos rosy igurod OUY) PUL uaroy 
HOADA solrois sig aperny nal naxtay Epihoobgnosy' . . , exe Of obra 
TWs 0 Aéyos aire, dou yd rod avOpos THS Oravolag Meuvnwos, cael rh ye 
PNLaTH ovn erloramal, rArAAy ye On Ort ATA ovTwS elpnxey cvev wérpov, 
Ort véw vrs rq “Hpandrs? HOMO, roel oyeddy roobrny hyovrs Fihy Hrrniay, 
ny nol dpste viv, Bovrsvowévy Torepay tekarnras roy Oday, THv Oi Fao 
Tovey Kryovocy wpds apErHY, 1 THY Poorny, wpocsAbew dio yuvainas, roiras 
Of sivas Aperdy xed Kaxiay. 

We naturally conclude from this that the writer had at one 
time seen the “Qpas of Prodicus (which still he does not call 
by that name), but not recently, and that therefore he remem- 
bered nothing but the general drift of the story, and that the 
narrative was not in verse. In point of fact, however, the 
writer had Xen. Mem. ij. 1. 20 sq-, not merely in his mind as a 
recollection of his youthful studies, but actually before him, 

Xenophon writes :— 


12. WS Daw oF ayado? cvdpes: Dever 02 wou nal ‘Hotodos: 
Thy wiv yep naxdrnre xal irAwds Zorw sAtobs 
"Pniding’ Asin wody 6065, cra 6’ eyy or votes, 
THs 0° aperijs iOpaira beot Tporcdporbey 2Onxcy 
"Abcdvaros wanpds Of xe} opbios olwos é¢ adrny 
Kal rpnyds rd xpairovs éady cig &xpoy lanras, 
‘Pyidin On exsira, wher, Karerh wep eovdou. 
Maprups? 0: nal Exiyupuos év rude 
Tay Tovey rwrovow qui wédvec rayad’ of deol. 
Kal ev dhAw 08 ToTW Dyoiv 
*"O. rovnpé, wu) re warand Muie0, (un Te OXAAP EXNS. 

Kal Ipsdinos 02 6 copie év TH ouyyphumari r% rep) rod “Hpaxdéoug, 
Orep On xol wAsiorolc eriOinvuras, woatras wep) Tis aperiis aropaiverces 
Oe rug Aba, oc eye) MEMYNwO Ono? yep "Hpaxréc, ere) ex ratdwy cig 
nPnv wputro, év ob veos Hon abroxparopes yiryvowevos Onrotow, efre rihy 
Ov dpertis b0dy rpéerpovras ear) roy Biov, sire shy bic nanos, eerdovra sic 
nouvyicy nadjobcs, aropoivrn, omrorépay ray bday Tpamnrcs nal Dovijves 
aire Ovo yuvainas Tporeves MEYAAGS ATA... . ObTw aww¢ (obs.) dsixes 
Tip6dinog tiv ba *Apertig ‘Hpuxdéoue TuIOEVOW, ExbomNoe mevToL TE 
Yiauas ers weyarsiorépors phuccowy 7 eya viv. 

The doa éya wéurnwas common to the two accounts is very 
amusing, and ought in itself alone to convince every one that 
Basil never wrote de legend. libr. Gent. 

In addition, however, to the coincidences between the two 
accounts now shown, there is further evidence at hand of the 

1 See note, p. 161. 
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actual use of Xenophon. In § 3, pseudo-Basil uses the very 
lines of Hesiod which Xenophon does. He mentions the name 
of Hesiod. He does not quote the lines, but takes them to 
pieces. He has 67s rpurygie wey Tparov . . « nok bOpwTOS . + - 
Gdég.. . . dud 70 Opbsov-. . pudlag éxi To cupov EAOEIV . . «WS [wey 
rela... 5 BE padi... iy dbpoor sivas AaPelv bn TOD oDVEyyos 
6 adres obrog roitas Enos. ewok wav yop doxer ovday ErEpoy 7 

. Tpomaurovwevos cemouwTug crynbovds ekvees, TAUTO duerdeiv, ack 
bore un narapanucsoberros 27h. We cannot deny the use 
of the lines of Hesiod. But if we do not, we cannot, seeing 
the way in which the writer has used these lines, in common 
fairness deny that his céravras eyabobs was taken from 
Xenophon, or that his naraworanobevras was suggested by 
the ra wodone of Epicharmus. 

For the lines of Hesiod and Epicharmus with which Xeno- 
phon precedes the story of Prodicus, pseudo-Basil substitutes 
three! lines which, with Plutarch, he ascribes to Solon, and 
then two lines of Theognis. In Stobeus, Flor. i. (epi aper7s) 
16, p. 4 (Meineke), the three lines are found ascribed to 
Theognis. They are immediately followed by the lines from 
Hesiod which Xenophon gives. These lines appear to be 
found only in Plutarch and Stobeus. Now, observe, on p. 2,' 
Stobeus gives a fragment from Euripides, not found else- 
where, the first line of which is ode torw cperng urna 
ciyusorepov. Comp. the first words of the first Prefuce, zr7jwo 
Tisoy 9 UpeT7. 

If the writer of de legend. libr. Gent. was not Basil,—and we 
certainly have found sufficient evidence to satisfy us that he 
was not,—but a far later writer, a scholar and a student 
gradually putting together his treatise as opportunity offered, 
he would feel some interest as to the times in which Prodicus 
lived, and would probably refer to Cyril of Alexandria, who in 
his Orat. i. contr. Jul. deals with chronology. Accordingly, on 
p. 13 (Spanheim), we find that Cyril assigns Prodicus and 
others to the 86th Olympiad. Four lines afterwards he 
describes Aristotle as Bpocydiny cyovre xopsdy Ty nAszioy. 
Comp. with the words of pseudo-Basil above. It seems likely 
that the writer’s eye travelled over the earlier pages of Cyril, 
for on p. 10 Cyril has (speaking of Moses) véog 08 wy és roel 

1 See note, p. 155. 
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wg Aiyutrian coping cig welpav tAdd», olov v1 T POY DUVET Wee 
av Oesorépwr, erosiro rd cvdpamive naroydyres rolvuy té 
"ABpacw rovs ypdvovg tx! Masta’ Arkavrce re ro TIpounbzws, 
apzapuebee weidsy evredden érépus trav aprig x.r-h. Comp. pseudo- 
Basil’s words in § 2 Aéyerccs rohuy zal Mavors éxeivos 6 revu, 
od miysoroy tor ei codia raph raow cvdpaross Ovopwee, ToIs 
Alyutrion wodgwacw eyyvuvacdwevos rv ducevoser, obros 
Tpocerdeiy 77 Oewpie rod bvros. rupurAnolas Od TOUTW nev TOIG 
xUTH Ypovols x.7.A., and after five lines jy’ gyreddep CopSabees. 

Another thing with respect to pseudo-Basil’s treatise must 
be observed. It shows signs of the writer’s interest in words 
just in the same way that the other writings which we have 
been examining do. We have already seen an example of this 
in 204407147. We shall now take the sentence (partly quoted 
on p. 162) immediately preceding the lines of Solon and 
Theognis that usher in the “choice of Hercules,” and show 
another example of the same thing. 

The sentence is this :— 

Ta nev HAAw Tov urnudrov, od WaAAOY roy eyovray 7 nal odrivocody 
ray exiruyivrey toriv, borep ey rosie xSev THOE HAKEIOE ETA BAAAG- 
Levee” Lovn OF ATNWaTOY 4 apEeTA cvaDulperov, xl Cars nal rercura- 
CAYTI TWHPAMLEVOUOK, 

The writer has been saying that he was acquainted with a 
certain person who maintained that “all Homer’s poetry was 
the praise of virtue,” and who gave a sort of allegorical inter- 
pretation of the preservation of Ulysses from shipwreck—but 
naked, He has a edSaodus. He says that this interpreter 
of the poet’s mind contended that Homer only fell short 
of saying Ors “Aper7g vmiv tmimernréo, & cvdpwrot, 4 xe 
VUULYNT UIT OUVEXIIY ETC, nOb EX) TIS YEpTov vyevowEevoy yupuvov 
TiI@TEpOV Comodel Ses TAY EvdcLOvay Docscexnwy. 

The word dvapasperos is not often used. Comp. yiveras 82 
0 wen excwvos ex apere, 6 02 mwancplomes tx’ ebruyin. xa 6 
[wey aeryecbos avijp éxk ToIg wap’ ceperers aryabolg yiverces ToL0dTOS, 6 
O° evdaiwav nal ext roig bi rhyur. xual 6 ply cyadds cvnp 
cvadulperoy exer Tov aperciv, 0 O° Evdciwav coriv bx’ KDoupteras 
roy evdasmoovvay. And presently, in another extract from the 
same writing (on same page), weraBodrolcus ras rbyas. These 
words are from an excerpt from Archytas given by Stobeus, 
Flor. i. 72, p. 30, that is to say, from the same Sermo in which. 
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we found the lines from Theognis and from Hesiod side by 
side, and also the line from Euripides, ob% tori aperng xrquce 
ryuserepov, which may now be compared with pseudo-Basil. 
The very first line of the Sermo is é&perns Bé Bass 0° sioiv cf 
xrnoeis roves, Which also compare. 

This Sermo contains also, p. 54, Xenophon’s account of the 
“choice of Hercules.” Everything, therefore, was ready to 
the writer’s hand. This account has érieAnréov. Compare. 
Virtue is also described in it as Qios: xexoopnwwevny TO (Ley OGLE 
zadupioryts; while pseudo-Basil has here éaresdqxep avrov 
(Ulysses) cper7 dvzl imariay xexoopnnevor exoinos. 

Philo, Leg. Alleg. ii. 16 (i. p. 77), has edgy 08 spas zat 
exBeBanusyys ckveDakperoy be- bon yop cv evegros (comp. ay 
eUEacbecs), Ono, xara ris Lyne auras, weves (obs.) av77. The 
point of interest is the circumstance that Philo is here in the 
midst of his explanation of the words zal joav of dv0 yupuvoi 
z.7-A., Gen. ii. 25. He has expounded two kinds of nakedness, 
and goes on immediately to expound a third. The history of 
pseudo-Basil’s passage seems now perfectly plain. Reading 
through Stobeus’ Sermo on “Virtue,” he lighted upon the 
extract from Archytas. He observed avapaiperos, and remem- 
bered the use of it by Philo, and consequently Philo’s inter- 
pretations of “nakedness.” It then struck him that it would 
be a good joke to allegorize in Philo’s fashion. 

Our readers may observe pseudo-Basil’s & raise xvBwr. 
The explanation of this gave us some trouble, for we could see 
no sufficient suggestion. It occurred to us at last that the 
writer would doubtless remember the account given of 
Archytas by Diogenes Laertius (lib. xii.). If he did, he would 
be likely to remember and to “look at” the closing words zai 
yewmerpia. mparos xBov edpev, ws Dyas LlAcray ev rodsrsice. 

We consider it now to be sufficiently proved that Basil did 
not write de legend. libr. Gent. The title suggests a far later 
date than the fourth century. The coincidences with the 
Prefaces to the Sacer, Par, and other writings pomt to the 
same conclusion. The results of the examination of this 
treatise strongly support our conjecture as to the object (or 
one object) which the writer of the Prefuces had in view in 
prefixing them to the Sacr. Par. This conjecture is further 
confirmed by the fact that Meineke in his edition of the Flori- 
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legium of Stobzeus adds an Appendix ex cod. Ms. Florentino 
Parallelorum Sacrorum Joannis Damasceni. It is said :— 


Profanorum Scriptorum sententis ex Ioannis Damasceni Parallelis 
que continentur in cod. xxii. plutei viii. bibl. Laurent. chartac. in 
4° min. seculi xii. vel xiii. excerpte, que Stobei Florilegio vel 
corrigendo vel uberiori reddendo maxime sunt profuture.—Sartius. 


There is also the following note :— 

A prima codicis pagina usque ad p. 74, nulli auctores profani 
recensentur, nisi Philo et Josephus (observe this); quorum sententias 
pretermisimus describere, quum inter sacros in Ioannis Damasceni 
Sacris Parallelis editis adcenseantur.—Sarrtus. 


§ 8. We have ventured on p. 131 to suggest the possibility 
that the words Bia Od ob xpéczor, dyad) O83 Yvan TovTOTE 
ovuurdpeotw avrq are not those which were originally written 
by Irenzeus, but a translation of the old Latin: “Vis enim a 
Deo non fit, sed bona sententia adest illi semper.” The curious 
connection of this sentence with Diognetus, Clement’s Lpeis 
and the Book of Wisdom, is plainly pointed out on pe 152.In 
succeeding pages four passages have been produced, each con- 
taining the leading idea of the sentence, and each apparently 
used in Diognetus and Clement’s Ep. i. One of these parallel 
passages has been found in the Sacr. Par. of John of Damascus, 
and almost alongside of it a text of Scripture altered, so as 
to convey the leading idea of the sentence, in the language 
of that particular parallel passage which stands in its near 
neighbourhood. This altered text of Scripture occurs in an 
extract from a writer to whom, elsewhere in the Sacr. Par., 
the first clause of the sentence in question is ascribed. Other 
extracts from this writer have been shown to be late additions 
to the Sacer. Par. All these various circumstances tend to 
give to the coincidence between the latter part of the sen- 
tence and the Book of Wisdom a far greater importance than 
would otherwise belong to it. This coincidence, if it has not 
accidentally arisen, shows that the Greek of the sentence 
before us is not Irenzeus’, but from the pen of a translator 
probably, though not certainly, of later date than John of 
Damascus. If we can find under circumstances not less 
remarkable as good a coincidence for the earlier half of the 
sentence as we have already found for the later, the conclusion 
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that the whole sentence is a translation, and therefore pro- 
bably an interpolation, will almost necessarily follow. 

We have lately seen reason to suppose that our writers made 
use of Stobeus’ Florilegium. It may be remembered that 
on p. 25 a striking coincidence between Flor. xliii. 18, 20, pp. 
82, 88, and Clement’s Ep. i. §§ 36, 37, has been pointed out. 
These sections declare the necessity of due order and harmony 
in the Church of Christ. They might almost be said to be 
written sep) woasreiag, which is the “title” of the Sermo of 
Stobeus in which the coincidence with Clement is found. 
Diognet. v. describes the life of the primitive Christians, and 
is the xepi croasretas section of this writing. 

In Flor. xliii. 25, p. 88, half a dozen lines below those which 
give the coincidence with Clement, there is a single line from 
Sophocles which is not found elsewhere: vowois Exeobas Toiow 
eyyopors xoarov. Comp. & rots eyywprors ebcow cxorobovrres 
_. bybelevurras TAY KaThOTUOW TIS ecuTaV ronsrelas, Diognet. 
yv. 4, This is very suggestive. 

In 87, p. 86, Stobzeus gives a passage from Xenophon which 
explains the distinction between Bacireias and Tupaidas. In 
Diognet. vii. a distinction is drawn between Baoizis and 
TUPUYVOS. 

In 68, p. 92, Stobzeus cites a passage in which Plato de- 
scribes, in his familiar style, various forms of government. 
The passage begins with ap od wovapyia .. + Nak. zal were 
woveepyiav ebmrob T46 dv...37a¢ #%7.A. Presently Plato says 
that the wovapyia has two forms and two names: TO Wey TUpCy- 
yids, 70 38 Buotdiny Comp. with apd v2, w¢ crOpwmos ay TIS 
Aovyloasro, ex) rupavrids ...; ov wey obv, of Diognet. vii., quoted 
on p. 182. The writer of Diognetus nowhere else adopts the 
same style. 

In 75, p. 95, Stobseus quotes Xen. Mem. i. 2. 10 :— 


eye O ofwas rods Ppovnow doxowrac nai vouiCovras incvods eoeodas rc 
cupeporra diddoxsi rods Toriras nuora yiryvecdas Pratoug, siddras ors 
TH wey Big wpoosoriv ea dpee nal xivduvos, die de rod sreibes a&xwOuvas Te 
nol werd Didiag rae ara yiyveras. of petv yep Biaobevres ws apauipe- 
dévreg prcovor, of OF wesodevres Ws HEY UpPLOLEvor DIAOUOIV. 00% oy od ray 
Qpovnoy donovwray +o Bich Cecbo, GAAG Ta ioxv diver yvamng exovrav 7& 
rolmuTa Tparrely EOriy, 


Now it is not here the general parallel and the verbal coinci- 
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dence only which must be observed, but the plain connecting 
link between Xenophon’s ray ioypy dvev yrduns eyovrav and 
Wisd. xi. 21 70 yop meydaws lovbew xépecri oor révrore, zeal 
xperes Bpuylovds cov rig avtiorhoeres. Clement (vid.sup. p. 114), 
observe, alters Bowysovog into ioyvos, and writes 4 rig Gwriorh- 
CETas TH xpcrEes TIS ioyboS avTod, borrowing, as Lightfoot 
points out, +0 xparos r7¢ ioybos adrod from Eph. i. 19 or vi. 10. 
The jovi of Wisd. xi. 21 thus came very specially under the 
notice of the writer of Clement’s Epistle. If our readers will 
turn back to p. 111, and observe the connection between 
Wisdom and Clement’s Ep. i. 27, which is there pointed out ; 
to p. 132, and the connection there shown between Wisdom 
and Diognet. vii.; to p. 131 sq., and the discussion of Clement’s 
cey6n yvetoy,—the conclusion seems to be irresistible that the 
Greek Bice Os od xpiccori, cryaly 08 yrdun wévrore cummep- 
sorw wur@ is only a translation of the Latin of Ireneus, in 
which the translator with singular skill combines the language 
of Xenophon and the Book of Wisdom. It is easy to under- 
stand that a writer with a good memory might attain to great 
facility in the manufacture of sentences of this character. It 
is easy also to understand that some men may have found this 
method of composition very fascinating. 

§ 9. The pages of Xenophon from which Stobzeus has made 
his extracts are of special interest and importance, both as 
regards the composition and the authorship of Diognetus. 
These questions do not immediately concern us. There is one 
passage, however, which affects both Peregrinus and Clement’s 
Ep.i., and brings to light so much that is curious that we 
must not pass it by. 

1. In Mem. i. 38. 9, Xenophon writes :— 

ov od KpiréRouroy evouiZes .. . nal rpovonrindy maAAOV | Trav avoATay 
re noel pirpoxivOdvav, and after two lines oirog xdv sig maryaulpug xuBr0- 
THO, xaY cig *dp éAoiro, and after one line ob yap odros érdAunos rv 
"AAKIGiddou vidy DiAHoul, Wvra sdmpoowrbraroy nal wposbrarov; GAN ef 
mevror To1oUTéy éors Td pirpoulyduvoy epyov, xdv éya Sond wor Tov xivOuvoy 
TOUTOY Uromervaus. 

We are here told what Socrates said when he heard that 
Critobulus had kissed the fair son of Alcibiades, and what 
Xenophon’s reply was. Comp. BAaByy yap od ruyodcus, 
LocAdov 08 xivduvov vrolcome weyar, cov prrloxwoorag eridawer 
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éuurovs rol behnwaow rav avdpdrwy, Clem. Ep. i. 14. Observe 
how the two uses of pepoxivduvos are combined in Clement’s 
sentence. With Xenophon’s middle sentence, comp. 4 7/ yap 
GAKO. +. Xp} Toseiv... Opavres 02 cavdpus yépovras... xu[bs0- 
THVT CL By TH iow; ws OE Eideinrs, oiov Te TO cyuAwe (Proteus) 
sors TO xavdnoomevoy z.7.A., Peregrin. 8; and also ws ig xvp 
ahécdas (obs.), followed after four lines by zal ro jmespeezsoy 
0 apcoy, 0 exis xuriCesy (Obs.), wo exo1 nal abros twa  AAzs- 
Bicidnv (obs.) ... & wéow. 

The story which Xenophon tells is referred to, and the words 
which appear to be used in Peregrinus are cited, with slight 
alterations, by Cedrenus, Compend. Hist. p. 359 obros, én, 
p odlas tev z0ek €ig ay. #.7.A. Immediately afterwards Cedrenus 
says that Agesilaus prevented himself from kissing a beautiful 
youth, and so escaped BAgByv. Comp. with Clement. Any 
one interested in Xenophon’s ¢i¢ wayaipus xvBsoray would 
consult his Sympos. ii, 11 wera 0& rodro xbxdog slonveydn 
repimeoros Epav opbav. sig ody radra 4 opynorpis éxvBiora ze 
zak sexuBiora ure adrav. Comp. the & 7a wéow of Peregrin. 
S§ 8, 42. Two lines above, observe, Xenophon has 6¢s ¢i 
ravrhy vrolow, pudiws x.7.A. Comp. the drofcoue of Clement 
and the pwdiws of Cedrenus. If, indeed, we borrow giAqwara 
from Cedrenus, and alter (not a violent alteration) Clement’s 
dcrnwacw into PsAgwaow, we shall find that Clement conveys 
the exact idea of Xenophon. 

For Clement’s ob r7y ruyodcay we must return to Stobzeus. 
In 94, p. 102, we find od yep rev ruyodour, HAAG rev werylorey 
*UKOOKLOTLVOY ... THIS Tov KVOpwTav Luyai¢. Compare. A 
few lines above we observe a&épasov. We have already (p. 
110) found this word to be used in § 21, in a passage which 
has been shown to be connected in language and thought with 
Wisd. xii. and Diognet. vii., connected in short with the very 
subject which brought us to Stobeus. In the same Sermo of 
Stobeeus we find various hints for Clement’s § 21; for his da 
r7¢ ovry7s, on p. 104; for his ro éxsesxég, on p. 87; and for his use 
of Heb. iv. 12, on p. 88. We must, however, pass these things 
by, for we have still a great deal to say upon the column of 
Cedrenus which we have been using. 

2. Cedrenus is here very greatly indebted to Theodor. Gree. 
Affect. Cur. xii. de virtute activa. p. 1011 (Schulze). Cedrenus 
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does not follow the order of Theodoretus’ remarks, though he 
adopts a great deal of his language. He adds a good deal 
from other sources, and partly from those to which Theodoretus 
himself applied. We shall take up in order the various topics 
of Cedrenus’ column. 

At the top, Cedrenus is giving a brief account of Anacharsis, 
and using the language of Theodoretus, p. 1025. The original 
source is Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 15,) p. 359, but the special 
statement concerning Anacharsis appears to belong to Plut. ii. 
p. 505. On p. 506, Plutarch has &Anr’ dmovds eobiecdos wardo», 
jh paca rs rav axoppyrav, and on p. 502 ray pay yop by 
"‘Ohuurin orody ard wins Davis rodras avravaxdcosic 
Torovouy, exrapavoy xadodat, followed presently, on the same 
page, by zav repirarodires ty radT@ Oshowrres rpoovoirarre. 
Comp. éodiav rav Cor opparav avrois, Peregrin. 16, and a¢ were 
v0 xavdives Oechousro avToY ... wepirarodyrce Pecudpdy ey rH 
exrapavy oroa, Peregrin. 40. There is, we believe, no other 
instance of the use of éxrapavos. 

Cedrenus then speaks of Chiron the centaur, and borrows 
the language of Theodoretus, p. 1025. The original source 
is Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 15, p. 360. We observe there ive 7 
nur Ovowne éxiav OserpiBa. Comp. ive 7 dserpiBa Aéyar, orm 
Osiyoures x.7-A., de legend. libr. Gent. vi. (vid. sup. p. 160 sq.). 
Theodoretus and Cedrenus have dicéyew in the passage founded 
on Clem. Alex. The subject of pseudo-Basil is very much 
that of Cedrenus. 

Theodoretus proceeds: od roivuy wera mpoonnes OavuccZesy, 
ovre “Holodor, rpcuyeiav Aeyovra rig perns rv O00v, xpoocyrn, 
zal dvoBarov. Comp. ors rpayeia wey rparov xul dvoBaros... 
zak owevrns 0005, de legend. libr. Gent. iv.. This is the sen- 
tence that is compared with some lines of Hesiod on p. 164. 
The more noticeable of the words now given are not in those 
lines. 

Cedrenus then quotes a passage which he prefaces with ody 
Oy IlAdrav evapyas abbic Exdidcoxay Qyoiv. This passage is 
found in Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. p. 571, also in Theodoretus, 
p. 1027. In both places the passage appears as éy spitw ris 
Tlodurefag. It is, however, not there. It is the property of 


1 From this page, and out of the passage used, a curious coincidence with 
Diognet, iii. is given in Church Quarterly, 1877, p. 60. 
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Clem. Alex. It contains two or three words only of Plato, and 
is so marked in Potter’s edition of Clement. Seeing that 
Clement has tvapyas didcoxes not far off, we must conclude 
that Cedrenus consulted the original source. 

The passage in question, which concerns the care of the 
body, appears to be taken up by pseudo-Basil in de legend. libr. 
Gent. vill. p. 182. 

Immediately above this passage, Clem. Alex., who is con- 
demning those who seek death, says: davdirw 08 éavrovs &rods- 
Bocas xbver, xodcrren xo of ray wdav Tvprocogioral moray 
zupi. These Indian Sophists seem to have excited the deepest 
interest in the minds of our writers, who appear to have care- 
fully examined almost every account of them to be found in 
ancient literature. Indications of this are constantly seen in 
our “group of writings.” Calanus was the chief object of 
attraction and amusement, and the author of Peregrinus seems 
to have taken him in great measure as his model in sketching 
out the end of Proteus. In well-nigh every place where 
Calanus is mentioned by the ancients, there or in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood we find coincidences with some part 
or other of Peregrinus, and also with other writings. We 
shall give now a long passage from Peregrinus, which contains 
a reference to Calanus, and we shall give in notes some coin- 
cidences from various sources which illustrate it. The coinci- 
dences with other parts of Peregrinus and with other writings 
we are compelled to pass by. At the end of this passage from 
Peregrinus we shall give a curious coincidence between it and 
the third Book of Maccabees, which we wish to have in view 
for a reason which will hereafter appear :— 

$24... . 4b rérog 68, nal rd xepdrAcsov ypy Cnrodv, nal rupdy cuy- 
dévrae nopueaiv ounixwy, WG zu ahora YAWpaV, EVaTOTUY HVA £H xOTVG. 
rh) wup yap airs od wdvov “Hpmnaréous, nai “AoxAnmiod, GARG nal 
ray! jepoolAwy, nal! dvdpopdvav, od¢ opdy tomw ex! xaradinns adrd 
TASK OTS. WOT KiwEVoy Fd Oi TOU xamvod’® FOioy yap iuav pwovev 
ay yévoiro. $25,” AAAwS re 6 wv “HpaxArs, elrep cpa nol erdrAmnot 
v1 rovroy (to cast himself into the fire), iad vooou aird edpaoey, 
bard rov Kevraupiov aiwaros, ws pnov 7 TPAYWOIK, naTEDHIOMEVoG® ouros 
02, rivog airing evenev” euBdrre” Qépwv taurdy cig vd adp; vy Ar’, 
1 Diod. xvii. 107, p. 244, a¥iwce . .. eveivas (in same sentence)... of 0 


xsvodokiay tx} xaprepig ; and on p. 245, xaredixaouy, followed after three lines by 
Any cay izpocdawy wal Povewy. 
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orws yy xaprepiay* emdelEnrou,’ xadcarsp of Bpaymiives, exeivors yeep 
airiv’ 7Efov Osayévns sinc lew, worep adn’ evov, nel ey "Ios sivat cwvec 
feapors nat} nevoddeous dvdpwaroug. bums 8’ ody xdly Exsivouc pisiobw, 
Excivor yap ole suandaow sig rb 0p, ws ’Ovyoinpiros 6 “AdsEdvdpou 
xuBepunrns, dav Kércvov® AGLOLEVOY, ONolv, GAN earesdcv? vAowor® TAnotoy 
Tapacravres* axivnros,® avExovTas Topomruwevos, sir’? emiPdvres xarc? 
OX Hwa, xalovras ovd’ boov dAtyov® gurpéebavres r75° naranricews, Pere- 
grin, 25. dowep duérer nel Tous Bpayuwdvas gaol rue... 0107, 
avnodn wiv 4 cup. Peregrin, 39. 

“AmeiAgouvroc ds airois oxAnporepoy we dedwpoxomnméevoss cic Menai 
Tis Expuyns, owe By OuD2¢ airiy repi rodrou TeoOH vas, Aeyovrov werd 
arodieews" (obs.), xl ray xaprnpiav (obs.) 7dn nal rode YPaDIKOdS 
xaradwoug (obs.) év of5 EYpavTo ExAEAoimrévas ToDTO OE Hy evepysia TIS Tov 
Bonbotvros rere Tovdasors && odpauvod spovoias QVIAGTOU (obs.), 8 Mace. 
iv. 19-215; dvixnroy, a&xwgrors, Vi. 18, 19. 


? Arrian, De Exped. Alex. vii. 3 xehsSoou ynobnvas airy rupiy. . . ri wupi tar 
Pipovras... txd ris vocou... suBanbavas cis why wupdy... rd mop és zhy srupiy 
evéBarov... ofrw 39 iaidvee TH Tupa, narexrdavias bev by xoomw... bri ds x00p- 
Tépov re toch xed axlynroy x.7.A. 

5 Mlian, Var. Hist. ii. 12 weph roy olvoy axpuras Exev. xa} "Adrzzavdpos O3 6 
Maxeday tai Kaarady... xa) "Ava ycupois 08 rdéuroau txie.. . Sxvdev yep tdiov ro 
rive &xparov, Comp. with Cedrenus, 

4 Strabo, xv. P- 686 xaddaep xai 6 Kdéravos "Arkdvdpwm rhv rorebrny Oeoy trideikd- 
#svas. Strabo says nothing more here. In lib. xv. p. 716, we find edyew txurdy 
Bie rupos vioavra Tupiy, vmurenpeusvoy 38 xa) xabicavrn tx) oy Tupay Iapas 
xidevEs, axivnroy 8 xaiecbus, 

® Plut. Alex. 69 raira >’ simay, xaraxaidels xa) ovynuruypdmevos, obx exivtdn, 
rod Fupis TAnoidlovros, GAA’, ty xarexribn oxhuari, rodro Diarnpar, Exar rsonoey 
sauray Tw warp vouw crav iner sogicray. Plutarch appears to be indebted to 
Strabo, xv. pp. 716, 717. 

§ Lue. Fug. 7 rods yupvooopiords Aiyeus. anobu yoy ré re ZAdw wep) airar, 
nal Ors tx) ruphy psylorny kvaBdveres Avexovrcs xaispsvor, ovdsy rod oxrparos H ris 
nabdpostxrpimovees, &AN obdiy Miya roto’ tvayros yoov xa)’ Orvumides od Opeosoy 
bya eidov yevouevov" einds Dt xa) ob Tapeivis, xosonevov sore Tov yépovros. There is 
a plain allusion here to Peregrinus Proteus ; and there are several other equally 
plain allusions to be found in the treatise. Its genuineness is, however, denied 
by Bourdelot and other critics, and we have therefore made no use of it. It 
must stand or fall with de Morte Peregrini. 

7 With the four words to which attention is here specially directed, comp. 
the tiv xaprepiay ixidziZnras, Kéravov, dxlynco of Peregrinus. The difference or 
alteration in every word is the noticeable part of the coincidence. The dvéxov- 
ras of Peregrinus appears to be a play upon the éxivneo which immediately 
precedes, corresponding to the changes made by the writer of 3 Macc. Almost 
irresistible force is given to the coincidence, from the fact that the auprnpi« of 
3 Mace. is a coinage by the writer, and found in a story which is a self-evident 
jest. The story is of the ‘‘first marvel,” which happened when Ptolemy 
Philopator sought to wreak his vengeance upon the Jews. The king had 
“ordered the names of the people to be taken down, preparatory to their exe- 
cution.” ‘‘The scribes, to whom the task was assigned, toiled for forty days, 
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Turning to Cedrenus, we find in the sentence preceding the 
passage copied from Clem. Alex. ... Kevratipay, dich wonagy 
dgrovbev xaprepiay, and lower down, and immediately after the 
passage copied from Xen. Mem. i. 3. 9 (vid. sup. p. 170), 0 
rooubryy byhovors wupav wy sara xararorwhous dverbou. 
Now, observe, the rvpéy of Cedrenus refers to Xenophon’s 
fire of lustful desire, and the zuraroAwjous is taken from 
Xenophon’s ob yelp obros, On, EroAunae rov  AAziBicdov viov 
DINFTO, OVTH EVTPOTMTOTUTOY Hoek cpoLOT ETO? $ "AAD Eh werros, 
Zon 6 Eevopar, rosodrov tors x0 prrponivduvov epyov z.7-d. (vid. 
sup. p. 169). Comp. the eizrep cipce xal erorunot rs rosodrov of 
Peregrinus above. Observe the rosodroy and the parody. In 
Peregrinus, a few lines above the passage quoted, we find ov 
Didonswduvwrepous xb ToApmporepous. 

Cedrenus goes on to quote a saying ascribed to Diogenes, 
which is found in Diog. Laert. vi. Shortly afterwards Diog. 
Laert. gives another saying of Diogenes: IY WOTE YpOvos exeiv os 
br’ Huny Bye rosodTos Orig oD vdv' OroI0s O sya YY, OD OvdE- 
gorg. This enables us to bring upon the scene another of our 
“group of writings,” for in the Oratio ad Grecos (ascribed to 
Justin Martyr) we observe in § 5 yivecds as bya, Ors xoya 
juny og vusic (cf. Gal. iv. 12). The saying of Diogenes is 
expressly referred to by pseudo-Basil in de legend. libr. Gent. 
vii. In the next sentence pseudo-Basil has ojmolws oioypov 
nysiobut Ons Selv rovs ro1ovrovs, ws TO Eroespely 7 HAAOTpiOIS 
yomors eriBovasiev. In Orat. iv. we find eirosms 5° ay viv 
ert weak TodTO’ Th KHyavanrels, EAAny av, xpos TO TéxvOV GOD, eh TOY 
Aiea piwodwevos eriBovdrsies oo1 nok ex ioov roy yawoy ceabvAnxe; 
In Peregrinus, a few lines above the passage which we are 


from morning till evening, till at last reeds and paper failed them, and the 
king’s plan was defeated.” Smith, Dict. Bibl. p. 178. Coincidences with 
3 Mace. are found almost everywhere, in-the near neighbourhood of the mention 
of Calanus by the ancients. Thus aivw raAsiov anphra amruvras ros tAb@avras 
xoricas follow immediately in 8 Macc. Comp. the words from Alian in note 3. 
In 3 Mace. vii. 5, appeal is made vem 3xvéay. Arrian, in the place referred 
to in note 2, says that Alexander, observing the Indian Sophists xpovew 38 cois 
wool rhv yay, ip’ hs BeBnxores noav, inquired the reason. They replied édvépwxos 
Hiv Exaoros vores THs yns xarines, doovrtp rodTs toriv tO’ Yew BeBnxapev: od dt 
avlpuros ay, rapmrAnciov ros AAS x.7.2. Comp. rére of aply troveldioros xed 
TAncioy Tov gdov, MaAAYD ix’ ara BEBnxores, 3 Macc. vi. 31. The passage is 
very noticeable in Arrian, and the use made of it is clever. The alteration of 
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EM rhe i ae ae : 
Arrian’s ¢9’ ér@ into ix’ air@ is of the same kind as the alterations of Peregrinus, 
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examining, the writer has vwas 0° oby addic epnoowcs, O¢E cua? 
ay dua rove raioas Snhwrae rod rombrou yeveodoss ove cy 
elroire. In Plut. (de lib. educ.) ii. 12 we find zee vov dy elrosns, 
and presently za} ponyayevoe yamerhy, nol re ray Toerepay 
EDOO1e Tod yhpwe Tepinexohe nol oeobryne. Comp. with the 
Oratio. In § 8, p. 184, pseudo-Basil has ePodsov xpos yipas 
ATNOKLEVOS. 

This interlacing of the various members of our “ group of 
writings” one with another is very curious, and seems to 
suggest either one mind and one hand, or else two or more 
writers diligently following in one another’s steps. 

We must pause here for a while to consider what kind of 
writing the Oratio is, which has thus suddenly come into 
notice. It may very safely be assumed that if it be the work 
either of Justin Martyr (as some Suppose) or of any other 
early Christian apologist, it will not be found to contain - 
palpable jokes. But the Oratio docs contain stateménts and 
expressions which cannot be regarded otherwise than as jokes. 
Almost in the first sentence we find the expression ad Aexpod 
Tounevos applied to Paris. The epithets throughout the piece 
are exceedingly well chosen, and show a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the language in which the various mythological 
subjects handled therein are described by classical authors. 
The epithet Aexpos applied to Paris seems therefore very 
strange. Almost in the same sentence we are told that 
Achilles jumped over a river (0 xoramov xydfous). It is 
quite evident, from the author’s familiarity with mythology, 
that he must have known perfectly well that no such leap is 
recorded in mythological history. In § 3, it is said of Hercules 
that he jumped over the mountains (6py xndqous). On this 
leap mythological history is also silent. Hercules was a more 
powerful man than Achilles, and it was fitting that he should 
have greater jumping powers. But this very fitness of things 
only helps to make the joke more apparent. In § 3, it is said 
that Hercules killed the bulls, and the stag which breathed fire 
through its nostrils, transferring to the stag, that is, the de- 
scription proper to the bull. In § 2, it is said that Neptune 
ravished Melanippe as she was fetching water. Here, again, 
is a matter upon which mythological history is silent. 
Though these things are so, every line of the first three 
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sections betrays the hand of one thoroughly versed in ancient 
mythology. The alterations pointed out must have been 
deliberately made as jesting “ improvements” upon the received 
myths. They can be nothing else than jokes. 

We are in a position, however, to prove this. In Orat. 1. we 
are told that Achilles ra deéreuzra, Garda cmodvacevos, 
vudieny orongy evdvocnevos, became a victim to love in the 
temple of Apollo. The writer appears to refer to that version 
of the death of Achilles which supposes him to have been 
slain by Paris, on the occasion of his taking Polyxena as his 
bride into the temple of Apollo. The expression yupineny 
croaqy is capable of two interpretations. It may mean, with 
Stephens: “vestem qualem sponse gerunt,” or with Otto: 
“vestem qualem sponsi gerunt.” If the first be accepted, it 
is obvious to say, with Maran, that Achilles did not put on 
female attire on that occasion. If we adopt the second inter- 
pretation, the expression then becomes an embellishment of 
the story, which, though not in itself unnatural, acquires im- 
portance from the fact that Achilles’ assumption of female 
attire was one of the notable incidents in his career. Stephens, 
as we shall see presently, refers to Lycophron, and the 
scholiast, in the pages to which he refers, would prevent him 
from unintentionally so translating vywPixny oroAny as to make it 
appear that on the occasion to which the Oratio alludes Achilles 
put on female apparel. It seems, even as the case stands, 
having in remembrance the other seeming jokes which have 
been pointed out, almost necessary to believe that the yuwpixyy 
oroany was deliberately written, that it might give rise to the 
yemarks which have actually been made upon it. 

We shall now produce a yum Pinos, over which a like un- 
certainty may be thought to rest. On p. 50, we had occasion 
to refer to Euseb: H. E. v. 1, in illustration of the ra Qvéoresm 
Ssirve of Orat. iii. Further on, in the same chapter, Eusebius 
has Zwesvey 08 Ha, of wndt Iyvos rarore riorews, onde ala bnos 
Edomaros (comp.) rymPizod, juyde Ervosay QOBov Ozod oxpvees. 
The meaning of yywdsxod here, not only may be, but as a 
matter of fact has been, disputed. Heinichen has one of his 
longest notes upon the question whether or not the word is 
said of Christ, objecting to Valesius’ interpretation “ vestis 
nuptialis,” and pointing to the expressions as vowOn xex00(LN- 
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[navn by xpooowrois vpuaoic wepireroieirwevoss, Xpsordy evdedv- 
(42ym, used earlier in the same chapter. Now, in the very next 
sentence, Eusebius says that Alexander, a physician and martyr, 
Was odx dwoipos brooroducod xapicweros, while, in the very 


vd 


next sentence of the Oratio, Ulysses is said to have been 
ayabis Doovhacwe c&wospos. After three lines we find cadre 
Teewdevecbas ob Osha. Comp. révrec rosyapouv of vod xa} 
Oporhoewe ob cwospodvrec, dere Serg TIS Kwuréra coPlus rosdev- 
bévrec, Isidor. Pelus. Ep. iv. 202, 


In Orat. v. the writer says :— 


Kai copig! Am eUpcyMIrAAHT yw noWaNnours, xal bei Ay Tas0svdnre, nak 
Lddere Bucirica apdaprov’ xl TOUS TOUTOU Apwas emiyvore ovmore Accor 
Povov 2pyaousvoug. abris yap Away 6 orparnyis ob Bobrsros cwmcron 
ahuny xei rberey evmopDiav odd? evyevelac Pplaywa, &hAd Luxqy re 
xabupay, oolornrs TETEIYIOMEvny, On OF Omvexie érioraréy ni 6 Oetos 
AOyos, nal r& sod Baciréws Ney ouvdnwarc, Tpazelc Oeias, wo O1e hoyou 
Ouvdwews sic Luxny® diixvoumévns: &? omAmiyE sipnyinr Nuys worsuou- 
Mevns, @ maddy eiveoy Puyadeurypiov, @) rupic sunbivou oBeorinoy diduc- 
x10 ! 


1 Comp. ficxnvro 3? oben (taro) apis sipcopGiay (obs.). . . de... xa) amcpu- 
MidAnrov abray slyes ehy sienra, Joseph. Anti. viii. 7, 3, Josephus speaks also 
of the appearance and stature of the riders, also of mules surpassing in strength 
and beauty. Compare. Cureton’s translation of the Syriac runs: « Because our 
Captain delighteth not in the multitude of an army, neither in the horsemen 
and in their beauty.” Comp. with Josephus. It is interesting to notice that 
an unknown John, “the deacon,” a writer of the first half of the 15th century, 
in some verses in praise of John Paleologus, undertaken at the instigation of an 
unknown Polycarp, makes a similar use of the same page of Josephus. He 
SayS: 6 Yoroudy eis Ppavnciy weyceg Bporay ixpibn | THY, bow WacrAroY od Ppovery tan 
xaos, avbpamar, |.6 yrioow dmreephuidros t.7.d. He not merely takes the notice- 
able éxrapau., but other words from Josephus, Comp. eg. xa} Ppovioss xa} 
Thovrw diveynov ray po abroy ray ‘EGpaiav dpachy Eounxorwy, obx ixtmews cobras 
&xpi cersuras, with the language of John. It is also worth observing that, 
a little above, John has xa} Cris ey ToUTw mueTiKxns nares rods Tadvaou Abyous, | xal 
Miva DAws ty adew rodroy npePiereevos, taking up the ox txrtwsive of Josephus, from 
whom also he takes the last word exactly. Comp. with discussion of yuedixay 
oroANy. 

2 Comp. 4 diixvovutyy ody dip dévapus, Olem. Hom. vi. 10 (there are a number 
of coincidences between this Homily and the beginning and end of the Oratio. 
Vid. infr. p. 191); also Cav yap 6 Aoyos rou Oso, wal tvepyys.. . xa duixvodpevos 
cps mepiowod Loxns x. 7.A., Heb. iv. 12, 

3 Comp. éaaz chrmiye wiv... CTPA Tiaras cuviryaryey, xo) xbrzwoy narnyyerey® 
Xpiords 32, sipnuxaey. . . Mires... caArine ice} Xpiorod +d Kbayytawy aicod . Fe 
tvucdmsvor roy Vespuxe ris dixcwoodvng xc, . - + TOU wovnpod arorBbeowuey (obs. ) 
Bian... b9d vod delov Abyov aval wmupotpevoy BPR aignete Je. Suvewews . . , Teepe rope 
Tos ayaby baw xah TeAtly rH THs Pucis rvedpurs rors eis obpayay are ipouds, yivoneyn 
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Comp. with Isidore. Eusebius in his prefatory remarks 
upon the chapter which we are using writes @AAo! wey ov 
joropinds Fosovpnevos dinrynoels, THYTHS cy Topsbancay TH YpuP7 
Tons we vines, Ob TPOMOLLoL nur ey pav, orpurnyay Fé ephorelas, 
zal Grurén Cadparyablas, clwors roc wupbors Qovoig .. . 0 08 YF 
Tod xuTos OGOY TOATED MATOS Sinynwcaersnos nui Roy os, TOUS urep 
abrig THG nara Puy eioguns eipyvixararous TOAGMOUS H.T-A. 
In Eusebius TepIppeay follows after a few lines, and in the 
Oratio sepsppeovra. As Heinichen remarks, ro zara Qcov 
cohirevye is here plainly opposed to the preceding OT PAUTNY GV 
zc. Comp. It is impossible, one would say, that these 
things can be accidental. 

Let us return for a moment to Eusebius’ yuL~inov passage. 
The question there is, whether the vupQixov evdvyuce is to be 
referred to the gduua yémov of the parable (S. Matt. xxii. 
11), with its manifold interpretations, or to the Church as the 
spouse of Christ, or to Christ Himself, having in mind Rom. 
xiii, 12-14 droddunece oby rot Epya rod oxbrous, xoek evouaauedce 
ro Sahu TOD Paris... GAN eddoncbe roy Kopiov “Inoovv 
Xpsorov. Comp. with the Oratio. We were introduced to the 
Oratio through a certain column of Cedrenus, which is in the 
closest. possible contact, with a treatise of Theodoretus. On 
p- 1027, Theodoretus quotes Rom. xiii. 12 sq., and on p. 1015 
he refers to the parable of the ten virgins, and also to that of 
the wedding garment: zal ras wepOevous 08, TAS CepeodY ove 
koynnvias TO eAocs0y, a cov vusPavos xarehsme (comp. with 
Eusebius)’ xal radra, rapbevous xara" zouk Tov Entra, wEeps[dé- 
Banukvov ovy, apnorrovocy yal.» Ennaoe xairos xAnbels 
siochhauder ... WAN exeidh... on mwenpe rHv oroAny (comp.), 
tradey aep tude. Heinichen refers to Theophylact on Rom. 
xiii. 12. Theophylact, however, is only Chrysostom “ writ 


1. wabe. .. ToT. Xpiords Povacras . . . Moyos aQbupoins ... 6 eravvwv ray 
gtopév. Clem, Alex. Protrept. 11, p. 90. In the Oratio tx yiis 38 werdyen eis ros 
Satp "OrAuumay opous, otras 6 Abyos th adrav... Te Dew... &rercvves wadm follow 
directly. From the same page and sentences of Clem. Alex., comp. Adyos 
gandeles .. . ive ty &vdpwmross iDpion rev O:dy, with adsds dx’ otpuvav civ wAMOEiaY nok 
wby Abyov ray aryiov nul amrepivonroy avoparois tvidpuce, Diognet. vii. ; and hace 
(Buvaeews) avbpamars cuurorireveras Otis" Awiov ov mal wmeivov, THs aplorns ray byTwy 
obelcg pespenTny opov nar bepumeveny yevecrbas’ ob yep prpeciobal ois Suvhosras roy Oséy, 
with dyemious 08 pienrns ton airod cis xpnorornros’ nal wh davmdons ti dvvarns 
pipntns &vdpwmos yiveadas Oro... ovdt ty rodrers Wyaral wis pimnoucdasr Oey... 
eds ty obpuvols woairsveras, Diognet, X. 
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small,” and in Chrysostom (we have had several indications of 
the use of this writer by our authors, vid. sup. pp. 131, 140) 
we find grodvoduede several times substituted for the 
arobonede, of Romans, also goye eheyer’ bre 08 areph ris ceperiic, 
ouxérs Epc, AR Orha, and the way made very plain for the 
Te Oeorevaree brhos ar oduaodwevoc, WwL—ieny ororqy evdvadpwevos 
of the Oratio. Eusebius, H. E. x. 4, applies ézdcevxro¢ to the 
Church which he has just called the “bride.” The explana- 
tion of evOvlbas as applicable to Christ, which Heinichen quotes 
out of Theophylact, is also given by Chrysostom. On 8. Matt. 
xxul., Chrysostom (Hom. 1xx.) has ovTws xual od ro PY OBbe. 
mEpiBurre oToAH .. . ob Aoyiles mas cic rac THOT MOUS TY 
xhnbeiouy ~Lurgqy sioleves dex (cf. with Theodor.), xpocowrois 
Lpvools repiBeBanuévny Teromirwermy ; Bobrer oor delkw rove 
obras torodsouevous ; TOUS Evovlun ev ovrcee yawov z.7.A. Comp. 
with the passage from Eusebius. In the next sentence to that 
containing xpooowrois x.7.A., Eusebius has of Os mpooers Oz 
vxr0 Trav eOvay OvesOsZommevos ac coryenvels rock ceveevopos, covdpoPéven 
(ev eyed exovres x7. Comp. of wiv deo? vay voro 
axpuclas ney Onouy, cvavopos d2 of hpwes, wav, ws ak weep’ viv 
Opawaroupyol loropion toqAwouv. Orat. iii, — giving examples 
of cruelty, 

It is proper to inquire whether Peregrinus makes any use of 
Euseb. HZ. EF. v. 1, In § 44, an Alexander (obs.), a physician, 
plays a rather conspicuous part, and not long before the mention 
of his name we are told that some of those who had mistaken 
the hour for Proteus’ self-destruction still pressed forward to 
see the spot zal 71 AshLavov marahawPBdévew rod arupos. Very 
soon after the wwdgixod passage, Kusebius has zu) rérs 37 
apobevres ... rére TOD Tupos Aehbava, x7 peey corepoy weve, zn 
0: Mpuxaukva nor. In Peregrin. 1 we find xa} yoy exeivos 
annvOriuwral cor 6 Pearioros ... 6 OB yewaous ovros thy 
Tohvawparorarny ray “EAAgquinoyv TuYNYYE@Y THphoUs ... bor 
TOTOUTaY fLepropav (obs.). A few lines above the vuwsxod 
passage, Eusebius has eyyAvaaivorros rod ry ev Ocevarov rod 
awaprarod un) Bovrowsvov, sx} d3 THY wEerdvorey Npnorevowwévov 
Osod, va nal rcédw erepwrndaow sao rod NY%{w0v0S* eriore(- 
Aavros yap rod Keisupos rove [ney axoruumunabivers, ef 0¢ TWEC 
apvoirTo, TovTous arorvodives, rig kOe rovnyopsws gars DE 
airn riAvavbpwros tx xdvrwy rb elvan ovvepyousvav eke AUTH. 
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Compare. With the first part of this passage compare Yp70- 
revodmede abrois xara thy eborruyyyiay nok yYAvuvrnre Tov 
roiqourros mwas. Olem. Ep. i. 14. This is very interesting, 
because the preceding words in Clement are those which we 
were commenting upon on p. 170, and which, together with 
Peregrinus, appeared to be indebted to Xenophon. The word 
amoruyravides, which is not very common, is found in the 
pseudo - Helladian excerpts, immediately above the passage 
given on p. 50, and which forms the coincidence with Orat. iil. 
The writer says that one Praxiteles skinned a ram alive, and 
was beaten to death because he had invented a new kind of 
torture,—an appropriate story enough, seeing that Eusebius’ 
chapter is upon certain martyrs, and the torments which they 
suffered. ; 

The least that can be said upon the foregoing, is that ther 
is very good reason for concluding that Eusebius was used in 
the composition of the Oratio ; and, as a necessary consequence, 
that we are justified in saying that the “Jleprous shepherd,” 
the two wonderful “leaps,” and the yywdsay arog of Achilles, 
are merely jests. 

We shall now quote so much of Oratio ii. as gives the 
account of Hercules. For the consideration of it we must go 
back to Peregrin. 25, quoted on p. 172, and to the column of 
Cedrenus which was then in use :— 

Toy yap rpiomepoy “AAneiOny, Trav aywvav nynTopa, Tov 60’! avdpefey? 
Gddmevov, roy rou Ards vidy, dc? Pprapoy xuréwepve Agovra nal rorAdxpavoy 

1 The words 3’ dvdpe/ay are not in the editio princeps, published by Stephens 
in 1592. ‘ 

2“ Rditi hyhropa ddouevov. Priorem vocem Stephanus (ex msto suo, in quo 
priores tantum syllabe exstabant) conjecerat, idemque articulum addi (obs. ) posse 
judicaverat, ut esset aynr. civ adousver. In codice Argent. nominis Ayiropa 
due priores syllabe et « comparent ; sequuntur réy (obs.) duo verba, non quidem 
satis perspicua, sed haud dubie dy’ dvdpsiay legenda.” Otto (Jen 1849). Since it 
is most unlikely that two mss. should fail through rough usage or any other 
cause in the same word and in the same part of the same word, it follows from 
the above that the ms. which Stephens used was the Cod. Argent. N early 
(perhaps quite) three hundred years after Stephens used the ms. sav 3.’ dvdpeiay 
could be read. Why did not Stephens print the words ? 

3 There was an ‘‘empty space” here in Stephens’ ms. ‘‘ Quid si igitur 
epitheto ofevapsy aut Bpreepor hoe vacuum spatium esse implendum dicamus,”’ 
Steph. notes, p. 75. “ Conjecit Stephanus cdevapsv aut Bpiapsv, idque, licet non- 
nulle litere aliquantulum expuncte sint, codice Argent. probari videtur.” 
Otto. Here, again, the Ms. which Stephens used shows a fault at the same 
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wAccev Vdpav' by 3? chypioy axdmorov 6 vexpwhoug dpyiddag d’ cvdpoRdpous 
isramévoc xadernsiy 6 duvmbeic, need ubva rpincpnvov & gdov dvaydywy, 
Adysiou 8” axyupiy retyos oxuBcdrav xadersii 6 Ouvnbeic, ratpovs O& xual 
EAGDOV auchav dv wutwrihpes earveov mp, nol xuprby ypiotov oreréyous 
EAaBev, Eprerdy ioBdrov cvsrdy xc "AXEAGOY, Tivos Evexev Exrcvev od Oéuss 
cine, nal roy Eevoxrdévov Bovospiy, xoel opn andnoas Wa r4Rn Ldap evap- 
Apov Dandy d&rodiddv, we Oyo’ 6 02 rocatra nal rormtra nal rnrmadtra 
Optica (6 wiv “Hpaxrtg... adrd Zdpacev here in Peregrin.), duvndeis, we 
varios arb caripay xaruxuuBarsobels nal tard yuvasmmetou Eparog nrrnbels 
(comp. isd yuvainey arrndyvar here in Cedrenus) iad Avdje yerwons 
nara Yrouray rurriuevos (comp. Peregrin, 9, quoted on p. 45, and the 
TuTromevoe ... suyds of p. 46), Hdero’ xa? rédo¢ (here in Peregrin.) 
thy’ Néooeioy yiraiva dmodioucdas (story referred to here in Peregrin.) 
“an Ouvnbels, wupdv? nur’ wdrod (comp. the supe gy zaur@ of Cedrenus), 
airis roimous réhog ZAaBe rod lov (Hercules’ death by fire, here in 
Peregrin.). bérw viv Chaov (here in Peregrin.) "Hooioros xi ji) 
Qboveira ei xpeoBirns dv nul xvAAdS Thy 60a juemionro,” Apyg dé TEDiAnro 
véos dy xa wpaiog (comp. the riv ’AAx. vibv QiAjous, tyre gimpoo. x 
apoubrarov of Xenophon, quoted on p- 169). 


place where the Cod. Argent. shows one. The argument is the same as in the 
preceding note. Stephens’ Ms. must have been the Cod. Argent. But three 
hundred years after he used it there was no ‘‘ empty space” at this point. How 
is this to be explained? There is no room here for the handiwork of the “ care- 
less” or “ignorant scribe.” Stephens in his note twice uses the expression 
“‘vacuum spatium.” If he was honest, some one must have filled in the 
“empty space” with the word @p:epsy. The scribe who added the word so as to 
deceive Cunitz, who collated the ms. for Otto, could, without doubt, if he had 
been so minded, have written an entire ms. in the style of the 18th century, 
the supposed date of the Cod. Argent. 

1 “Tn codd. mstis habetur trio, sed, ut jam Stephanus vidit, manifesto 
mendo pro Négesy. Accidit enim ut sequens litera (») a precedente, que eadem 
erat, absorberetur. Scriptor autem intelligit tunicam Nessi Centauri sanguine 
infectam.” Otto. Stephens in his notes gives icc/. Any way, we have here 
another plain indication that Stephens’ ms. was the Cod. Argent. 

? “Hane prepositionem, quam conjecit Stephanus, Cod. Argent. confirmavit.” 
Otto. So then xzr’ was in the Ms. before him, and, as before in the case of 
Bprapev, he saw nothing. Beurer is supposed, on the testimony of Stephens, to 
have transcribed the Ms. which Stephens used. The readings of this supposed 
transcript by Beurer are given by Sylburg. ‘“‘ Aberat (xar’) a Beureri apo- 
grapho.” Otto, In § 4, Ottohas xa}ix’ Zou. Stephens printed and translated 
xai ood. ““Apog. Beur. (obs:) et Cod. Argent. xa) ix} oot.” Otto. In § 5, 
Stephens printed xa} rodcovs cobs npwas, and conjectured rosrov, Otto prints 
rovs rovrov, and says that this reading ‘‘exstat in apographo Beur. (obs.) et in 
codice Argent.’’ In the next line Otto prints 6 crpurnyés (vid. sup. p. 177). 
Stephens writes: ‘‘In exempl. videntur superesse quedam vestigia vocis 
orparnyos, articulo o ei prefixo.” ‘Three hundred years afterwards the Ms. it 
seems was more easily deciphered, for Otto says of 6 ozparnyés, “ope codicis 
Argent. suo loco restitui.” 
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Nors.—It is quite evident from the footnotes that the ms. which 
Stephens used was the Cod. Argent., and equally evident that he 
used the ms. dishonestly. Some persons seem to imagine that 
Stephens had access to some other ms. He says, however, expressly 
in his preface, that he had only one. The comparison of Stephens’ 
text of the Epistola ad Diognetum, and his notes thereon, with the 
readings of the Cod. Argent., wholly confirms the view we have 
been taking. See Church Quarterly, April 1877, pp. 69, 70; also an 
able discussion of the question in Patr. Apost. Op., Lipsie 1875, pp. 
208, 209. It may be well to hear what Otto’s judgment upon 
Stephens would be, if he could bring himself to believe, as he can- 
not, that Stephens’ ms. was the Cod. Argent. In reply to Bunsen, he 
writes: “At vero neutiquam argumentis opinionem firmavit: juxta 
quam Stephanus hercle nequissimus foret verbero, utpote qui sepenu- 
mero 1°. antiquo codici suo disertissime imputaret lacunas, ubi Argen- 
toratensis prima manu perspicue voces illic deficientes prebet, 
2°. lectiones ex suo codice memoraret, que valde differunt a lectioni- 
bus in Argentoratensi clarissime prima manu exhibitis. Quid plura? 
Constat Stephanum mendaciis tam impudentibus decepisse neminem.” 
Athenag. Op., ene 1857, p. 327. It is, however, more reasonable 
to believe that Stephens’ was dishonest, than that two Mss. again 
and again failed from natural causes in exactly the same places. 
We quite admit that there may have been another ms. which perhaps 
Beurer used. But if there were two mss., one of them was a fraudu- 
lent imitation of the other. 


It is difficult to suppose that the connection, pointed out 
above, of the Oratio with the various writings which happened 
to be in our hands, on p. 174 sq., has accidentally arisen. As 
it is of importance to discover the meaning of this, we shall 
devote some space to the examination of the passage which 
contains it. 

In the article on Ep. ad Diognet. in the Church Quarterly, 
April 1877, p. 47, there is a prefatory note upon the name 
“Diognetus.” It is there shown that two persons of this 
name—the one (p. 149) a prophet, the other (p. 151) a pugilist 
—are mentioned in Phot. Bibl. 190, and that there are circum- 
stances which seem to indicate that. Stephens had in view, in 
his notes on the Oratio, that part of Cod. 190 which speaks of 
Diognetus the pugilist. This prefatory note was intended to 
supply a base of operations for the examination of the Oratio, 
and as such we shall now use it. 

The circumstances referred to are briefly these. Stephens in 
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his note on ‘“‘ the leprous shepherd” of Orat. i., takes occasion 
to say that the emendation of Aerpod into Asxpasou, if it 
should occur to any one, cannot be made with reference to the 
Lepreum known to geographers. In his note on the “ vacuum 
spatium” of Orat. iii., he says that the gap cannot be filled by 
Newecioy, for reasons which he gives. In his note on the 
marvellous “leap” of Achilles, he says that the leap cannot be 
the well-nigh proverbial one of which: Lycophron speaks. It 
happens that in Cod. 190, a few lines after the mention of 
Diognetus the pugilist, the town of Lepreum is mentioned. 
Previously the writer has spoken of the Nemean lion, graft- 
ing, as his custom is, new circumstances on to an old myth. 
Shortly after the mention of Lepreum, a line of Lycophron 
is quoted, which brings in a discussion of the epithet rodapxns 
as applied to Achilles. These things seem to indicate that 
Stephens had Cod. 190 in his mind when he was writing his 
notes on the earlier part of the Oratio. At any rate, it isa 
very curious circumstance that these things should be found 
all close together, in near company with the name of Diognetus, 
the name, that is, of the person to whom the epistle was 
written, of which possibly the world would never have known 
anything whatever if it had not been for Qtephens. 

Our first coincidence is close at hand. The epithet rodc&pxns 
is applied to Achilles a few times in Homer; eg. ré:ras yap 
nurerepye woodpuns diog "AysAdrsis. The word xaréerepve 
follows the “ vacuum spatium” in Orat. iii., quoted above. 

Let us turn now to p. 151, where Diognetus and Lepreum 
are mentioned, and see what we can find. 

The eye falls at once upon Ors Pavapay odros 6 wudoypapos 
(Ptolemy) Maojc, noi, 6 rav “EBpatav voweberns “AP exnr- 
eiro dic TO HADES exew ex) rod owmoros, and presently zai 7 
Kowérou 62 warp, yor) obow, NduBda exrmdn vxo rod [Ivdiov. 
The pseudo-Helladian excerpts, Phot. Bibl. 279, begin thus: 
Ors OAvapel zeal obros roy Mwony dade xcersiobos Osdrs HADOIS 0 
cau xurdorixros hy, and on p. 581 we find 671 rod Baoihtws 
Kopivdov 4 warnp ... xooBarépy oxcZovon ra éripy obi, 
AdBia txadsiro, quoted on p. 68, in connection with the 
Evang. Thom. Comp. these together, and with each the ay 
zal xvarog roy rode of the Oratio. For vowobérng we may 
refer back to p. 58. Our readers are there directed to certain 
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so-called excerpts from Diodorus. The particular excerpts 
made use of speak of the Israelites as having been driven from 
Egypt because of their leprosy, an accusation which is repelled 
by Theophilus in Autol. i. 9. Theophilus calls them “shep- 
herds.” It cannot be denied, then, that we have here in 
close company with Lepreum an excellent illustration of the 
“Jeprous shepherd” of the Oratio. Sylburg, we may remark, 
defended the expression, and referred in justification of it to 
Theophilus. 

We shall now take a passage from Cod. 190, of 17 lines. 
It contains the mention of Lepreum. Just above it is the 
name of Diognetus, just below it the reference to Moses, who 
may be called, in the view of Ptolemy and the writer of the 
pseudo-Helladian excerpts, “the leprous shepherd” of the 
Hebrews :— 


Kal wg Mevédnwos “HAeies Bouvén vidy darédciEev ‘Hpaxac? aepl ris 
xaddpoems Tov Avysou xbmpov, wore aroorpipas rby coramev.... EV 
Acmpiw ... dyaiva O¢ dels ex’ airG Hpaxrts ercrauce O7joe7* icorarods 
ds rod kydivos yevomévon Eppndn wupd rav eur rep) rod Onoews’ “ AAAoS 
ouros “Hpaxans. “Ors Davracia ... owérake xpd ‘Ounpov cov “TAsandy 
TOASWOY . .. TH [Lev HvOpeia .. . Ta& OnAUAa OF H.T.A. 

A few lines above this passage the writer has r& 0’"Epya zal ras 
“Hywépas ‘Horddov. 


In Orat. ii. the author has AA éarei “Holodog wed “Opnpov 
"Epya re xai Hyépas ouvéypae. Comp. with the words given 
from Cod. 190, and note the po “Owzpov. The words of the 
Oratio are made more noticeable, from the circumstance that 
Stephens desired to write wAN éxel ‘Ho. wed’ “Op. eyévero (or 
my) 0¢"Epye x.7.A. Otto improves on it. He says: “Quid? 
Fortasse legendum : ’AAN eared ‘Holodos fy, o¢ wed’ “Op. 
"Epya, etc.—ita ut erroris causa sit repetitum OX.” It may 
be possible to find the suggestion for this 6g. The town of 
Lepreum is not very often mentioned by the ancients. 
Aristophanes speaks of it in the following lines: 671} v9 rods 
bobs, o5 obm idav Bdenbrrowes rov Aéaxpeoy card Mercvrbiov, Av. 
150, 151. Some difficulty has been felt as to dg here, and 60” 
ovz and ws ove have been in consequence suggested. The 
scholiast says sAeové@es 02 ro OX. He says also that Melan- 
thius was Aerpos, and that the explanation of the name 
Lepreum must be referred to leprosy. We can understand, 
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then, the source from which the suggestion for the dropped 6g 
came, and also how Stephens was led to speak of Agrpa/ov as 
a possible substitute for Aswpod in Orat.i. The coincidence 
between the words of Orat. ii. and Cod. 190 must be borne in 
mind. Comp. also the ero Meaavdsov (Aerpov) with the aro 
hexpovd rosnevos of the Oratio. 

At the close of Orat. ii., a few lines above the passage 
quoted on p. 180, we observe 70 cvdpixzév, and 70 Ondvxéy, and 
also ra ray yuvesmav Eye. Comp. with the words from Cod. 
190, quoted above. On p. 152, the author has ré ray xuvay 
epya. 

. Next, comp. with the passage from Cod. 190 the Adysiov 
0 ayupoy retyos oxuBdray xadersiv 6 durndeig of the passage 
from the Oratio, quoted above. Otto translates, and no doubt 
rightly, “qui Augie validum stercorum murum destruere 
potuit.” Stephens, however, translated otherwise: ‘qui 
Augie validum murum purgare stercoribus potuit.” So Syl- 
burg ‘‘deceptus Stephani versione,” as Otto says, ‘‘ zadeAsiv pro 
xadospev dictum esse notat.” Stephens’ translation agrees 
with the coincidence which we have just produced out of the 
passage which contains the mention of the Lepreum to which 
Stephens refers. There are several indications in Stephens’ 
edition of the Oratio and Ep. ad Diognet., that the text, the 
translation, and the notes have each as it were an independent 
history. So here Stephens seems to be translating something 
which was in his mind rather than actually before him. We 
venture to point out what appears to us to be the solution of 
the discrepancy between Stephens’ text and Stephens’ transla- 
tion. Just before the xadcAciv in question is another xadcaciv. 
It would be obvious to suggest that the scribe of “the very 
ancient exemplar” which Stephens used had had his eye caught 
by the first zecediv, and so been led to substitute it for the 
following xadaipew. With this theory the Greek text agrees, 
so also does the translation, but the corresponding note was 
omitted. There is a very similar omission from Stephens’ note 
on the close of Diognet. viii. 

Comp. also the ray cyavav yyhrope of Orat. iii., quoted above, 
with the passage from Cod. 190. The Theseus spoken of is 
said to have been the founder of the Isthmian games. In con- 
nection with Theseus a Menedemus is mentioned. Plutarch 
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(ii. p. 81) ascribes to another Menedemus a somewhat notice- 
able saying: xararAciv yop On Tovs TOAAOUS emt ononyy 
Abivake copous T0 mparor, cic, ryeveobos Pihosopous, giro 
phropas, rod b& xpovov rpoidyras, boswraug. Clement in Ep. it 
7 deals with the Isthmian games, and he says: nok Ob GIS TOUS 
Dbaprovs a any aivous KUTUTAZOVTW TOAAOL, GAA ov muvres orepay- 
OvITOE se ayaa. TOV eDboeprov, x0k TOAAO Gig HUTOY noramney- 
Tobey « « 20h Gh [LI Ouveipned. KuvrEs oTeDavadyves, nov eyYvS 
rod orePivov yeroweda. It is said of Diognetus (the Cretan 
pugilist) mixhoceg ov A&Bos rov orepuvoy .. . rodTov tov Asoyryrov 
as nwo Kpnres riwaow. 

So far we have been concerned only with a few lines of Cod. 
190, specially marked out for us by the coincidences with the 
pseudo - Helladian excerpts, and by the knowledge which 
Stephens would seem to have had of them. 

If, however, we look backward we find several other coinci- 
dences. In Orat. i.we have rpariora wiv yep Qaos tov’ Aya- 
(AklLvove, TH TOD KOEADOD &xpucin ... Tv Ouyarépa rpos Ovoicy 
evdoxjouvra Sodvas.. . be poonras tyv “Edeuny cord hexpovd 
ronevos npracwevyy. The story is told here in Cod. 190, 
p. 151, with a noticeable variation. We find adeAdés . . . as 
"Arekcivdpov apraCovros “Engvny Mevéhaos .. . ype Keaayas 
Avd7jvas 70 Desvor, ef Oboese cA Ourycerépc I puyéveray “ Ayomeuvay 
Ilocedav rod 08 py cvaoyoméevov, opysbevres of “EAAnves 
ADEAO’TO KUTOD TO xpcrTos, xal xaréornouy Baotrée LlaAn- 
wnony. Comp. edvooxyouvra. The truth—if we may use the 
word of a myth—being that Agamemnon at first rebelled, 
but afterwards yielded to the entreaties of Menelaus. 

Still looking back, we find on p. 150 that the author gives 
an explanation of the origin of the saying: “The Cretans are 
always liars.” Have we here the reason why Diognetus, who 
was a Cretan, is taken as the title of the epistle? Three lines 
above we observe sepsdyue orepévw. In Orat. iv. we have 
orePevan wepsbecess. 

On p. 149, we find r7v & "Ioog wayyy. Did this suggest the 
corrupt reading gov gocioy (vid. Sup. P- 181, note) ? 

On p. 148, es writer has Tivos goTiv O buvos 0 wdowevos é ey 
OnSaiors aig “Hpaxréa, ev @ hayes Ass xe “Hpas vi0s. Comp. 
the soy Os’ cevdpetcey odowevov tov Tov sos viov of Orat. iii., 
quoted on p. 180. 
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A few lines above, on the same page, we find ag Anwarnp 
revbovou thy buyartpu, érel Tlocesav aorny ey xarndela ovoay 
émreipce, 6ig karrov Eauriy mwerewopPace Yuremnvacc, EAOovau O° ex 
Thy anyhy ai Ozcoupern tiv opPiy torbynoe re nal +O VOwp 
wehav éexoinoe. Comp. wal n Anunrpa, arowern xara ras 
epgmous, +0 rénvov éChres, and after one line raaw 6 Locesday 
Marcvirrgy wav qoyvrev opevojermy. Neither the one nor the 
other of these acts of Neptune appears to be recorded in 
mythical history. There was a Melanippe queen of the 
Amazons, davwaowern warsore Os’ cvdpesey (Diod. iv. 16, 
p- 262), whose life Hercules preserved. Comp. the 6s’ cvdpescy 
which belongs to the coincidence which we just pointed out 
with this very place of Cod. 190. 

On p. 147, the writer has dveAav cov... rupirvoov Viyarree. 
Comp. raipoug 58 xol EhaQov wvedav av wukwripes exveov rup, 
Orat. iii., quoted above. Sylburg complained of the inappro- 
priateness of the description, and wished to transpose the words 
savpous and gAwPov. The complaint may be thought to apply 
equally to the [¥yavra. We shall have more to say on this 
hereafter. 

Just above the writer makes a swarm of locusts to go up 
from the funeral pyre of Hercules. The writer of Peregrinus 
makes a vulture to fly up from the funeral pyre of Proteus. 

On p. 146, the writer speaks of the end of Hercules as 
Tupi ebro averAe [uy Ouvndels 0 oineiov exreivocs rozov. Similarly, 
the writer of the Oratio, in the passage quoted on p. 180, gives 
a on duyydeig as the cause of Hercules’ death. There the 
similarity ends, and it is this which gives weight to the coinci- 
dences. Obs. in the Oratio the twice repeated 6 durmdeig which 
precedes. 

Lastly, in his preliminary remarks on Ptolemy, Photius 
writes Zyes yap dodvos ouverrsywvee Bpceyel yporw eidevas, & 
oropiony ris Trav BiBAlev cvacrsyew wovov Sedeyusvos puompoy 
zararpinle ior, and after two lines 6 wérros robrTay cuveya- 
yeog 2.7.4. Comp. Orat. ii., where it is said that Neptune 
debauched so many women besides Melanippe, that in the mere 
mentioning of their names zoAd rAjbos Abywy xorarpipomer. 
Comp., further, zard raouy tiv oizovpevyy dsceeBonrcs PAC 
Buryros nab re weph TobTwy omropadmy xelneva amopleywure. 
jqvdoroynrras from the second Preface to the Saer. Par. of John 
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of Damascus (vid. sup. p. 157, and the parallels there given). 
Comp. also, with both, the cira ered) ro mpaywx b1eB<eBonro 
2. GAAy GAOT GeiBav ... ey Bpayel waidbus adrovs uxenve 
... wal Evveryarysits... xual tov BiBAwy ras men eEnysiro, nai 
OseonDes, woAAas 02 ards xual Evveypade. Peregrin. 10, quoted 
on p. 47, remembering the viods... aaxedjvaro of the first 
Preface to the Sacr. Par. From the same passage of Pert- 
grinus, comp. radre xal rd romdra... & 08 Tov Turepa epuoe 
. +. Quyiy savrod xaradizcoug with the 6 ra rocndra zak 
TouvTE xual THAIMaDTA Opaous in the passage from the Oratio 
now in hand, quoted on p. 181, and roy zara rurpudwav 
volwov zak TO Wworyeles Tpoarioy, a few lines above that passage, 
in Orat. ii. In Peregrin. 21, we find ¢i ye vpn xal rovs raurpa- 
Aolus, xad rods abéeous Sizes Osdovees TAY TOAUNLETOY. 

If we turn to the page of Diodorus (p. 262) from which a 
moment ago we produced 01’ cvdpeiav, we observe bieSeBonro 
(the exact word of Peregrinus) yep xad’ oAyy rHv oixovjwéerny. 
Comp. with the passage just given from the second Preface 
Saer. Par. 

On p. 263, Diodorus has aveike Botospsy rov Baoiren, Levoxro- 
voorra rovs wepersonwoovrac. Comp. Orat. iii. (quoted on p. 
181) cverady wal... xal rov Eevoxrovov Bovoipi. 

Diodorus goes on, p. 264, to speak of the “Hpaxagoug cana 
and the conthetng testimony concerning them :— 


Bovadusvoc Oe ceiwynoroy epyoy ex’ wire ouvrergous, Paci, ras anpas 
GyLporépars enh WoAD T POE x w10014" « cee? 8: wa! die vi Wneysbog rev epyay 
Mevn Gelwynoros 7 d65o TOU AUTAOXEVhOUYTOS WS Of TIVEs Paci, TodvayTioV 
TAY HTEipay AwOorEpwy cuvelsuymevav, Oiaondrbas ralras, al Tov TOpoy 
dvoicuvre, rojoos roy wueavoy wioyeobocs ry na? nutis barkdrrn. Diodorus 
says that Hercules did two other things of the same kind. The 
country around Tempe had been marsh: for many a long day, but 
Hercules drained it (obs.) and turned it into one of the most glorious 
plains in Thessaly. <A large district of Beotia, on the other hand, he 
laid under water. “AAA& r& wiv mare ry Osrrurlay erpacey evepyerauy 
rove "EAAnvas, Te Of xara rv Bowriay TULOPIOY AOLOGVOY 2.7.0. 


We have here before us the source of certain jokes found 
in some of our writings. 

The writer of Peregrinus informs us in § 19 that Proteus 
reviled Herodes (vid. sup. DP 31) Atticus, concerning whom it 
is said cvdpa wosdeiyn xo wkrcmors xpotryovre, dsors noel ey 
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Trois wAAOIS eb ewolqoe civ “EAAdSa (comp. with the words of 
Diodorus just given), zai fdwp exnyaye th Odvwrig, xual 
eravae Oipes aroAAusvous rods TUINYUPIOTHS, HUAAS HYOpEvEy ws 
xarabnrvourre. rovs “EAAnvas, dé0v rode deceras ray’ Odvwrtay 
Oranaprepsiv Orpavras, zal v) Nice ye nul corobvhoxes TOMAOVS 
UUTaY VEO oDodpay Fav voowy, cl réug did vO Enpov TOU ywpiov ey 
TOAD TH TAHOE ErewohaZor. : 

On p. 259, Diodorus says (of the Stymphalian birds) éze- 
Torace yop opridav rAjb0s cwbdnrov, and presently on the same 
page (of the cleansing of the Augean stables) emaryaryoy Os 
Toy... rorapdy éxl rqv avagy. Compare. 

The first few words of Peregrin. 19, just given, have been 
already under our notice, as supplying a coincidence with 
pseudo-Galen (vid. sup. p. 80). Comp. with them now, Orat. 
L, 7 yap  roudel rup’ div xpodyovre (of Homer), and after 
two lines zai raoay rupatas rqv “EAACOw. 

We have also pointed out on p. 37 a coincidence between 
Peregrin. 19 (above) and Philostratus’ life of Herodes Atticus. 
In Vit. Soph. ii. 18, it is said that Proteus HOHWS ny opevev 
Herodes. 

Herodes was the counterpart of Proteus in his thirst for 
human applause, in the charge brought against him of murder, 
and in some other particulars. They did not, however, use 
the same methods to obtain the renown which they desired. 
The one narrative is as much a satire as the other, but that 
told in De Morte Peregrini is the more extravagant of the two. 

The circumstance to which the author of Pereyrinus refers, in 
the passage given above, is found in Vit. Soph. ii. 5 éavédnne 3 

.. nai tH Aird ty’ Odvwrin dup. Ozrrudois (so Hercules) 
72, nuh Toig xeps Myaldc xorrov "EAAnos, ras ty Ocpworbruus 
xohuuBndpus, Trois vooodas (comp. with Peregrinus) xusmveious. 
Superior to Hercules, dyna... xeat Botwrig roars. He built 
theatres, and was in some sort emulous of the great deeds of 
his great namesake of New Testament notoriety (Joseph. Antig. 
xy. 9 sq.). He set up statues ahd soy sepov evérdayoey with 
them, showing himself superior to him (whose name must 
never be mentioned) who gérpyee (obs.) rig ’Egeotas ’Apré- 
[44005 Tov vey. . . . ToTOdTOSG epws TIS DOENS teeryxeD aura 
(Peregrin. 22). 

Philostratus goes on: zai rooodros (obs.) ay peyaroupyic 
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(Joseph. Antig. xv. 9, a rare word), wiye, ovdsy eipydobou wero, 
gerel wu) voy Todudv (Corinth) erepne" Acmpov Hyovfwevos, 7we1pov 
more Lely, wal TeAGYN cvverbas irré. In reply to a question 
Herodes said ya aoAdy Hin (povov cuxyaviZojuc, onpueiov OTOM- 
wiobus roig wer’ ewe cavdpamross Sicevolas, drovons cvOpo." xb 
obra dona wos rH6 b0&ng (obs.) ravrng roy. He put aside 
the attempt of his friend to magnify his great works, saying, 
Qbupra Aeyess radra, ral yap cord voor &brurc (comp. oie neboe 
bri BéArioy tori re brOcDE pso7jous, OTE wsnpos wed OAMYOX POO. 
nad Qbupré. Clem. Ep. ii. 6), xoel TODS AOYOUS TwaY TOY apU- 
syodow Erepos, 0 hey TO WEUPowevos, 6 03 76. 4 08 TOD Lodwod 
rou epryov abdvaror, nob amrorovwevoy 77 Qioss. Donel yop wos 
70 pagos rov ”Lodwnov Llocesdavog deiobos, 7} cevdpos, ov ExAOUY OF 
rorhot ‘Hpdédov “Hpwxaéa (obs.). Comp. here throughout, 
with the language of Diodorus given above. The parody 
cannot be mistaken. With the closing lines, compare also 
rudre cvbpwrov ov boxe ra eye, ravre duvawis tors Oeov" 
ruora TIS Tupovolas avrov belywara, Drognet. vii., the last 
words of the section on which so much has been said on p. 
182 sq. 

We have already referred several times (pp. 89, 148) to the 
so-called excerpts from Diodorus, found in Phot. Bibl. 244, 
and in particular to the accounts which are there given of the 
hermaphrodite. These accounts are two in number, and the 
special jest of each of them is founded on the words of Herodes 
Atticus, which have just been given. In both accounts the 
seeming woman is changed into a man; in both there is an 
inflammatory swelling. In the one, however, the change is 
effected by the application of medicaments which produce a 
pyzw (comp. with Herodes) rig éariPeeveiug; in the other, the 
surgeon gree (comp. with Herodes) roy exnpevoy rorov. The 
description in this second case is more detailed than in the 
first. The writer proceeds: 70 wav oby xparov 70 aidoioy Kxpov 
tairewar ovverpnoey cig Tov ovpyrypa, ob nobel copyupooy xoevAio- 
xov TuTN TH Tepirrawurn ray vypay eenouuiTe (for the idea, 
comp. with Diodorus) rdv 8 secupsyyapévoy rorov EAnWO OS 
tvépuee. It is strange that it should ever have been thought 
possible for Photius to have stained his pages with such filth, 
or for Diodorus to have manufactured such elaborate false- 
hoods. 
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The parody pointed out seems hardly a doubtful matter, 
even as the case stands. We shall have occasion to return to 
Cod. 244, and then the conjecture will be supported by other 
evidence. 

The use of Cod. 190 in the Oratio will, we should suppose, 
be conceded. This concession seems, however, almost neces- 
sarily to carry with it an acknowledgment that Stephens had 
perfect knowledge of the fact, for his notes upon the Oratio 
seem to show that he had Cod. 190 in his mind when he was 
writing them. We can understand, therefore, now why he 
did not translate retyog oxuBddwy xafedciv, but something 
else which was in his mind. His back-handed suggestion of 
Lepreum, connected as it is with leprosy, both in Cod. 190 and 
elsewhere, is also explained. Stephens in fact adopts the 
Oratio as his own property, enters into its jokes, and has jokes 
of his own. Of a piece with this is his handling of his 
“ancient exemplar.” We do not say that he wrote the Oratio, 
we have no evidence on that point at present. But we say 
that he deliberately put it forth as an ancient writing, well 
knowing that it was nothing of the kind. The views of 
literary honesty were far less strict in Stephens’ day than in 
our own times, consequently the charge we bring against him 
loses something of its gravity. Still the charge is a grave one, 
and we are bound to show sufficiently those facts which seem 
to us to justify the charge. We shall therefore make a few 
further remarks upon the Oratio, which could not well have 
been made before. 

As we have already seen on p- 189, the writer in Orat. i, 
refers to Homer. He proceeds rparisra wiv yep aor roy 
"Ayapewvore ... nab thy bvyarépa xpos Ovoluy eddoxhouree 
Oovves... nak raoav rapakas ray ‘EAAdOK, We poonros Ay 
‘“EAévny aad Aexpod wosmevos ypwaopérqy. Stephens in his 
notes professes to “suspect” Asapod, and accedes to the con- 
jecture of I. Casaubon, ax’ oarédpov rosévoc, with the altera- 
tion of &x6 into urd. We said (p. 177) that there are a 
number of coincidences between Clem. Hom. vi. and the Oratio, 
and we pointed out one. In § 2, the writer of the Homily 
maintains that the ancient myths are allegories. He names 
a number of these, concluding with that of Paris and Helen, 
and adds od yep cv +7 rij beds rian rpopucis eyinero Tum@brov 
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(obs.) rorguov, zal radra. em’ OAGOp@ Tov chy THY ATEMMNDOTOS 
zu ayyyoreborres va Tg Appodirns vives. Was the conjecture 
of Casaubon suggested from this source? The Homily goes 
on immediately to speak of && copig rov ‘paryioroy “Opnpov 
(comp.), quoting JJ. vii. 99, and adding as bacibey womcvray THY 
yaveow sonora, roel wer cveAvosy TIS Dypus zak yntens 
ovals ele thy wparny ThA CrroxcbsoTULLEvoY Quow, 6 bors Y06- 
‘Holodog 38 ay 7% Ocoyovia reyes "Hros piv TPMTIOTH 00S 
byevero To 02 eyevero O7Aov0rs .. - ob 70 eh evan x.7-A. Comp. 
the “Homer” and xpariore with Orat. i., quoted above. The 
concluding words of the Oratio are mupuarvdeioc (obs.) de (74 
abuyy) weph Tov Tpaynhor wUTAS xzunay Tepsppeovray GmepyeroLs 
xpos Tov roioore (obs.) udriy be yap amonarucrabyvecs Obey 
rtorn, bbe rig eyevero 4 eorw. Compare. The last words, so 
Otto thinks, have the appearance of being a gloss. 

The expression éz’ 6A2pq has, however, a special interest, in 
that it appears to be taken from Hurip. Iphig. Aul. 884-886 
KA. 6 88 vemos rh’ cixe xpopacw (obs.), 4 by exowlogy bn 
Sowa LIP. ir” coycryors yYaspouo’” Arysrrsi THIOL vuLPevoovcn 
chy. KM. & Obyoorep, dxeis tx’ OX2Op@ xed od nok whrnp oebey. 
In line 1237, éx’ 6A2Opw is applied by Iphigenia to herself, and 
she says duo dds QiAnud re, WW” GAA Toro xurbuvovo’ aya) 
ofbcy (Agamemnon) parqueiov. ‘The words immediately pre- 
ceding the passage from Orat. i., just quoted, are Avoons 2c 
bxpuclus tori wynwéia going on to instance Agamemnon. In 
line 1378 sq., Iphigenia again uses the word éazbpos, applying 
it now to Helen: «ig uw” “EAAds (obs.) 4 weyiorn wae (obs.) 
vov &aoBaewa .. . anntl? cpmater ety réod’ orBing %8 
“Enaddos, | rev “EAgvyg riocevrcas bredpor (obs.), hei’ hpracer 
(obs.) Tldépis..| radra ravra xardavovon pocomwes (obs.) xaé 
mov xhb0s, | “EAAGD’ as Hhevbepwoo., poner yerhoer ces. Comp. 
with Oratio. Here again, in line 1398, we find radra yop 
ynngia Lov. 

It seems necessary to conclude from the foregoing coinci- 
dences, first with the Clementine Homily then with Euripides, 
that éAéépov cannot be regarded simply in the light of a con- 
jecture, but as an actual part of the text of the Oratio. In 
Stephens’ notes upon Diognetus there are several instances of 
conjectures of the same kind too apt to be accidental. There 
is one—but not the most striking amongst them—in his notes 
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on § 1, compared with a passage from Hippolytus (Church 
Quarterly, April 1877, p. 52). 

We shall now call two witnesses to prove the use of this 
passage of Euripides. 

We have shown on p. 189 a coincidence between Peregrinus 
and the Oratio at the very spot where we have been examining 
the latter writing. In Peregrin. 33 (vid. sup. p. 32), Proteus 
is supposed to have reached the final act of self-sacrifice. He 
has been recounting the story of his life, and urging on men 
to follow in his steps, to undergo all hardships for the sake of 
philosophy, and to despise death. When he ceased speaking, 
the more foolish among his hearers wept, and exclaimed owCov 
roig “EAAnow. The braver sort, however, cried sau ra 
dedoywéve, to the great dismay of Proteus. Now, in Euripides, 
in line 13875—we have just quoted 1378—Iphigenia says 
xarbavey joey wos Oed0xres. In line 1415, Achilles says 
ay bomal +, torw Oéric, ci wn o¢ chow Aavaidosos 2.7-d. 
Iphigenia replies ge 02 cdoul uw” “EAAGO’, jy duvdueda. Very 
soon afterwards, in Peregrinus, we observe aroBAerwv és... 
Comp. with the eg... eroBAéres of line 1378, quoted above, 
and which seems to be partly used in the Oratio. In one 
particular, then, the death of Proteus seems to be a parody of 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 

We will now find some parodies in what professes to be a 
very grave document. 

In Ep. i. 55, Clement—we use the word simply as a designa- 
tion of the writer of the epistles which bear Clement’s name— 


‘says :— 


Torro! Paoinrers ... xpnowodornbevres Tupedwuay Eaurods sig Odvaroy, 
iva plowvrai (obs.) d:& rot taurav aimaros rods roAiras... Ioudld 
fuanoapia (obs.)... nal 4 rercin nxard wiorw ’Eobjp xivdiw ésauray 


mapsBarev, Wa ro dwdexdoudrov rod "lopanA méArov c&rortodas (obs.) 
poonras. 

Comp. the ive pbonras &x’ 6d2pov in the Oratio, as amended 
by I. Casaubon in Stephens’ note. Comp. the waxapia with 
Euripides, and observe the general parallel which the story of 
Iphigenia presents. Iphigenia appeared just now in Peregrinus 
as Peregrinus himself; here, in Clement, still more like Proteus, 
she is first “ many kings,” then “ Judith,” and lastly “ Esther,” 
for the waxapia applied to Judith may be thought to be a 
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reference to the “celebrem historiam,” as Stephens would say 
(vid. sup. p. 16), of Iphigenia. 

In the passage quoted above, Iphigenia applies the word 
xno to herself. The word appears in Clement, in a remark- 
able sentence, only four or five lines above the first words 
quoted from § 55. He says rovro 6 momous suuT@ wey 
xrsos e Xpiord wepiromosras, wo was tomos beers aUTO. 
We may remember that wéya xAéog has been found (vid. sup. 
p- 151) in the second Preface Sacr. Par., and shown to have 
been taken from Diod. iv. 7, p. 253 ds +0 Tov be Tg woINTEwS 
Tan brynapusalowevan errcevon weya aes wepsmosely TOI Em LhVOU- 
wévog- Compare. Is this coincidence accidental? Consider 
how it has been found. What can be plainer than that the 
xhéog of the line of Euripides—which itself supplies a parallel 
to Clement’s words—suggested the language of Diodorus? 

The wéya xAéos of the Preface is applied to the holy fathers, 
whose great renown, the writer says, is celebrated throughout 
the whole world. This suggests to us Clement’s § 5, where 
the labours of S. Peter and also of S. Paul are described. 
The writer says x/put yevowevos & re TH cvarorAy nab ay rj 
Oboes, TO yevvaiov TAS TisTEws aUTOD xAéo¢ (obs.) ZAaBer, Osxccso- 
obnv didakas OAov rov xoowor xual Ex TO Téepa TIS OvAEwS EADY 
nai woprupyous x.7.A. Lightfoot and others maintain that 
Clement here alludes to S. Paul’s visit to Spain (vid. Ap- 
pendix). If we refer to Glycas, Annal. iii. p. 236, we find 
S. Paul’s visit to Spain mentioned. Glycas tells us only one 
thing concerning it. He says that a certain woman, being 
desirous to see the apostle, and to hear the truth from his own 
lips, urged her husband to take him as their guest. The 
woman’s eyes were straightway opened, and she read, in golden 
letters upon the apostle’s forehead, IIadaos 6 rod Xpsorovd 
xpvé- Compare. A little above on the same page some 
words of Chrysostom are quoted: woiog rérog r0 cov (S. Paul) 
edetaro aia x.7.A. Comp. with the words from § 55. Above 
again, but on the preceding page, we find a number of autho- 
rities mentioned who declare that the Apostles Peter and 
Paul suffered martyrdom at the same time. How well these 
pages illustrate Clement, may be judged from the circumstance 
that the authorities whom Glycas names Lightfoot also names 
in his note on p. 46. 
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But now another singular fact appears, for the sake of which 
these coincidences have been given. We observe here in 
Glycas a dozen lines or so which are very nearly the same as 
those in the place of Cedrenus which we have already used so 
much, and on which we have still a good deal to say. If we 
turn to Cedrenus, we find that, if Glycas had copied (if this is 
the true statement of the connection) only two lines more, he 
would have told us that Chiron the centaur was a Oimasoovrns 
Osdcoxechov. Comp. Clement’s dixcsoobyny dsdcéEuc. Apparently 
this is another allusion to a “ celebrem historiam.” 

We return to Euripides, and in line 1407 we find Iphigenia 
saying O/dwms oda rovmov “EAAdéO. These words would 
necessarily suggest to any one on the look-out for such resem- 
blances 1 Cor. xiii. 3 zal toy Lawlow révre ro Vrrcepyovree 
(Wov, xob cov roepuda 7d cad wou We xevdfowos. Accord- 
ingly we find in § 55 amongst the very words from which we 
quoted just now, and in which we found the coincidences with 
the Oratio and Euripides, xoAno gavrove Toupedwxcy (obs.) ei¢ 
Bovhsicer, xo KuBorres ras rywds adrav érépous expanse (obs.). 
In the passage from Orat. iii., quoted on p- 181, we may observe 
a reference to Omphale and her contemptuous treatment (as 
of a child) of Hercules, who had been sold to her asa slave. 
We found just now some of Clement’s language in Diod. iv. 7, 
p. 253. The history of Hercules begins on that page, and is 
followed out in detail. In ec. 31, p- 276, Diodorus gives the 
account of Hercules and Omphale without the contemptuous 
treatment which Lucian, however, supplies. Hercules being 
afflicted with a disease applied to Apollo, and he was told that 
his disease would be healed ¢ xpadele dixaiws ov éevrod 
Tiny erodoin Foie “Ipirov resolv. Hercules yielded xa} d00A0¢ 
eyevero “Omddans ... nal chy wiv ryy ... aeasoly bert duns 
AUTH TOY Ypno Woy... . xed Dovrebav FH OmOeAn urd. Comp. 
with Clement. Thus here the story of Hercules would seem 
to have been pressed into Clement’s service. 

It is difficult, indeed impossible, to gauge the amount of 
resistance which coincidences such as these will have to meet. 
Still, when these which we have just now been producing are 
added to the vast array of coincidences with Clement which 
have been previously brought forward, we cannot understand 
how, with any show of reason, the authorship of Clement, 
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bishop of Rome, can be maintained. We shall, at any rate, 
now venture plainly to express the opinion that neither the 
one nor the other of the two epistles bearing Clement’s name 
was written by him. 

We think also that it must be now conceded that I. 
Casaubon’s emendation (&x’ 6Agbpov) is something more than a 
conjecture. It must not be supposed that we are suggesting 
that Casaubon was guilty of fraud in this matter. We do not 
think that the conjecture originally came from him. He may 
possibly have approved of it. Certainly nothing would have 
pleased him better than to appear with a mark of approbation 
in the note of his learned father-in-law. And nothing, we 
may add, would have pleased Stephens (or perhaps any one of 
his literary friends) more than to pass off a piece of spurious 
Greek upon one so learned as his son-in-law Casaubon. It's 
at any rate most strange that Casaubon’s judgment should 
have been sought on this point, and, so far as can be gathered 
from the silence of Stephens’ notes, on this point alone out of 
the many in the Oratio and Diognetus which required some 
elucidation. Then, again, Stephens certainly was not usually 
backward in making conjectures, and it does seem curious that 
he should have nothing of his own to offer beyond the change 
of Casaubon’s exo into vré. Stephens’ suggestion partly 
destroys the coincidence. A plain proof of innocence! One 
cannot but think that Stephens fathered the &z’ oAéépov upon 
Casaubon with a sly chuckle at his expense. We are disposed 
to think that Sylburg’s too appropriate defence of Asxpod 
comes in truth from the same source. While sending the 
transcripts to Sylburg it would be natural for Stephens to 
comment upon such a passage as the “leprous shepherd,” and 
nothing would be easier than to make the suggestion of the 
reference to Theophilus (vid. sup. p. 184), in such a way that 
Sylburg could take it up as his own. Stephens’ other sugges- 
tion (Aewpasov), which again he is careful not to adopt as his 
own, seems to confirm the view we take of his conduct. What 
critic would seriously suggest an epithet so inappropriate to 
Paris? But as we have already said, it is quite conceivable 
that he might make the suggestion as a joke. 

This view seems, however, to be further confirmed by his. 
dealings with another corrupt passage, and which is found in 
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Orat. ii. The writer says 6 yp Leyaravuwos vuav 6 Anroldng 
(Tatian) 6 warrieqy (Tatian) ET UY YEIAGWEV0S, Eevrdv mrsy Ee 
(Tatian) brs Webderou. Acovay eiaxer, Wy od HaTEAU BE 200k 
7 eponevy adrov Aiaxidn oxevarts rov adrod Odvurov obx 
gwavretouro. Both Theophilus (Autol. i. 9) and Tatian (c. 8) 
put Daphne and Hyacinth side by side as illustrations of 
Apollo’s prophetic ignorance. The special mark of connection 
pointed out above seems to show that Hyacinth was in the 
mind of the writer of the Oratio. In Deor. Dial. xvi., Lucian 
laughs at Apollo, and says adrdg yodv 6 weéveis nyvoes, Ors 
(obs.) Qovedoces puiv Tov épauevoy (obs.) + dioxw, ob poemurred- 
ouro (obs.) 62, ws Qedgeras ebrov Adgvy z..a. In the next 
line but one we observe Zevozrévoc, used in Orat. iii. quoted on 
p- 181. In Deor. Dial. xiv. 2, Apollo, who is describing the 
death of Hyacinth, says dsoxebew eucevdcve, xcoyed ovveddoxevov 
avtT@; Philostratus (Imag. xiv.) has aivirreras 0 Caypapos ray 
aTHAEaY TOD wEIaxiov- OsoxEevovrs OE va ’ AroAAws TAKY 0S 
emvevocec, EuBarns ra “Yuxivdy rov dicxor. The suggestion 
to amend the text of the Oratio by the use of the word 
Oroxevew (Aiaxion oxevwrrs) can hardly be called a conjecture, 
while the passages before us suggest more restorations of the 
text than one which would plausibly explain the cause of the 
corruption. It is interesting to see how Stephens, who in his 
edition of Plato (vid. sup. p. 13) distinguished himself by his 
apt corrections of the “ mistakes of copyists and typographists,” 
and by his “‘ very felicitous,” though, as some think, occasion- 
ally “dishonest ” “improvements” of the text, dealt with this 
corrupt (!) passage of the Oratio. No one was more familiar 
with Lucian than Stephens. Some portions of Tatian’s treatise 
he published along with the Oratio. He had the wisdom of 
Beurer and of Casaubon to assist him, and yet he writes 
“ Scripsi oxeverrs absque accentu, quod sit vocabulum deprava- 
tum: de quo alienam divinationem expectabo,” p. 75. This 
note seems to let us entirely behind the scenes. It explains 
Stephens’ conduct throughout. It tells us that he sought to 
mystify his learned contemporaries, to amuse himself with 
their failures to enter into his jokes, and to chuckle over their 
grave conjectures on passages, the true history of which he 
knew perfectly well. Stephens’ hands are not clean. Some 
charge must be brought against him. We may be quite sure 
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that he would have infinitely preferred to be thought capable 
of a scholarly deception, than of inability to see the true cha- 
racter of the Oratio, or to correct its corrupt passages. 

This “corrupt” passage has an apt parallel in Clem. ip. 
i. 6 Oi Gyros Siar Peious yuvaines, Aavaides zal Aipzas, 
aixkowurce deve nod dvoore rabodous.. . xa eraBov yepoes 
yervaiov of aoberdis ra cawars. The reading Aa. x As. 
which has been thought to be corrupt, and which has been 
altered by Wordsworth into vecvides roudioxes, is confirmed by 
the later mss. and also by Strom. iv. 19, p. 618, where Clem. 
Alex. mentions the Danaids only a very few lines after what 
has been supposed to be a quotation from Clement’s Ep. i. 55. 
The passage supposed to be cited is that from which we were 
quoting just now in connection with Euripides. The coinci- 
dences which we then showed are not in Clem. Alex., and seem 
to be additions. When the passage was in our hands before, 
we pointed out a certain relation between it and § 5. This is 
an evident suggestion to consult the play of Euripides which 
we were then using. Accordingly, in line 613 sq., we find a 
corruption which has called forth much criticism od 07, @ 
TEXVOY (Ol, Agiwe TwAsKOdS OVE, | aBpor Tidelow xDAov, aaobevéc 
6” ewe (obs.). | dpusig 02 vecevidcsouv (obs.) eryxctrous exit. Comp. 
the dobevés O ewe with the of codbevrcig ra oamars of Clement, 
and notice the position of the words in the respective sentences. 
Our writer’s mind seems to turn to Euseb. v. 1 (lately in hand 
in the yyw dixny oroagy discussion) bic 70 Gabevig TOD comaTOS 7 
Bacvdive, or more exactly, further on, aodbevig ra cowars; and 
very naturally, for the story of Blandina is an apt illustration 
of that of Dirce. Euripides, line 1200, oféysov raupaucyeiv 
Aavetdosos recida ony, was perhaps useful. 

It is idle to consider what the true reading ought to be, since 
none other was ever written than that which now stands in 
Clement’s text, but we can find what perhaps may be thought 
to be a confirmation of the notion that yeavides was in the 
writer’s mind. In Ep. ad Theoph. 24, we are told of the 
troubles which had come through the neglect (of course) of 
the sacred images, and we find eiywoerwotes Aaa woel rpdbara 
cis odayny mropevomevc, weypis Aidsorwv, nak ’Ivdar, xal sic 
"Avaroras yig OotAos xoel ceobymucrwros, veccvides wool meepbévos 
x.7.A. Clement has, as we have already seen (p. 194), év re Th 
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CVETONF neck ev FH Dboes.. . xi vd Tépua Tig Oboews a few lines 
above in § 5. In the words of 7 heophilus we observe a refer- 
ence to Isa. liii, The last line of § 5 runs thus: dxomovrze 
yerouusvos weysoros dxoypupyoos. The last word is found in 
1 Pet. ii. 21, where it is applied to the lesson of patience to 
be learned from the sufferings of Christ. In § 16, Clement 
uses the word immediately after his quotation of Isa. liii., and 
to which he applies it. 

We not only find these things in Theophilus, but also what 
may well be thought to be a glance at the story of Hyacinth. 
In § 28, the writer speaks of Theodosius. He takes three 
stories found in Cedrenus, and making one out of them, says, 
that the king being in dread of his enemies, applied to a holy 
man, who sent him a monk’s dress (some articles of this appear 
ag’ articles of women’s attire in pseud.-Athan. De Virgin. 11), 
nol redra evovoxpevos (obs. with Oratio), he got on horse- 
back. Accompanied by an angelic host, also on horseback, the 
king went against his enemies, and completely defeated them. 
The writer then says, “Search and see—raig depuis tvdures noel 
To sepa oxevy,” going on to narrate how a certain person 
trampled on roy sepov d/oxov. Comp. the corrupt passage of the 
Oratio with its probable emendations. The writer adds, at the 
end of the story, jordynoe rIs akius, Oavarw cap dbobrnros 
yeyovws, which sufficiently points out the joke. The writer, 
while he appears to take the staple of his story about Theo- 
dosius from Cedrenus, and also to use 2 Mace. xi., seems also 
to have in view the scholiast’s (on Lycophron) account of 
Achilles’ assumption of female attire, and to work it all up 
into a sort of parody. Any way, the joke on Hyacinth and 
the dicxog is not at all doubtful. 

We can, moreover, show that Clement’s Epistle, in the 
section which has been shown to be indebted to Euripides, is 
connected with the very part of Theophilus which we have 
just been using. Ep. i. 55 contains the words rapidwxey 
Kipsoc .. . & yesph x.7.A. The first words of § 56 are zai 
quel ob» eyrbyaev Tepl Tov ey Tins wapamrawort x.7.A. Almost 
immediately LXX. Ps. exvii. 18 is quoted. In Theophitus, 
just above the story to which we have been referring, the 
writer has éay eipw, Dyaoiv, sepea 4 wovecryov ev rik TupurTawart, 
ty autos THY XAupmvda Wov Hrrwou ow nab eonemalov avr, 
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which tells its own jesting tale. Just above this again, the 
writer has dwxey gv rH empl cov 06... Képsoc, and quotes 
LXX. Ps. exvii. 16. 

§ 10. Having now ascertained the true character of the 
Oratio, which suddenly became mixed up with the coincidences 
which we were finding for Peregrinus and other writings, we 
return to the column of Cedrenus on which we were before 
engaged. We have in our hands this column (vol. i. col. 
397, Migne), Xen. Mem. i. 3. 8 sq., a passage from Peregrinus 
quoted on p. 172, a passage from the Oratio given on p. 180, 
and the Grac. Affect. cur. xii. de virt. act. of Theodoretus 
from which Cedrenus borrows. 

1. On p. 185, a coincidence between the Oratio and Phot. 
Bibl. 190, p. 152, is pointed out. Just above this coincidence, 
in Cod. 190, Achilles is described as 6 Xefpwvog dsdcoxudos ; 
almost immediately afterwards we observe the words za@AAo¢ 
awnyovov. Cedrenus calls Chiron Sixcesoobvys diduoxauAos. 
In connection with these words a coincidence of a singular 
kind with Clement has been shown on p. 195. Cedrenus is 
indebted not merely to Theodoretus, but also to Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. 15, p. 360, and there Chiron is described as the 
instructor of Achilles. The writer of Cod. 190 reverses this ; 
he is indulging in the jocular perversions and embellishments 
of ancient myths in which he so much delights. Further 
down in the same column, Cedrenus applies the expression 
xcArros awnyavov to Pantheia. Plutarch (ii. 31) tells the 
story of Cyrus’ refusal to see Pantheia, and precedes it by the 
account of Agesilaus’ conduct to a boy. Accordingly Cedrenus 
refers to this (vid. sup. p. 170). In ii. p. 521, Plutarch again 
refers to Pantheia, and there connects with her story that of 
the behaviour of Alexander’ to the wife and daughters of 
Darius. Accordingly Cedrenus links these two stories together. 
This last narrative is given also by pseudo-Basil, de legend libr. 
Gent. 5, p. 179, nearly in Cedrenus’ words. The context 
shows that pseudo-Basil is not merely copying from the same 
source as Cedrenus, not to mention that his language is partly 


1 It was from observing the interest which our writers appeared to take in 
this matter of history that we were induced to examine Diodorus’ narrative in 
lib. xvii. 31, p. 182 sq. For the use made by Clement and others of Diodorus’ 
pages, vid. sup. pp. 74, 88, also vid. inf. Appendix A. 
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that of Cedrenus in his account of Pantheia. The two 
accounts cannot be independent of one another. Which of the 
two writers is the copyist? We have here one of those signi- 
ficant coincidences for which it is necessary to make the most 
diligent search if we would get at the bottom of the mystery 
which lies before us. Pseudo-Basil goes on to use the words 
ouuBjvas ToIs nwsrépois, and presently ray wabywaray & r7Hy 
Loyyy nucv rpepes, wndevee hovov eyew, HAN... euBcrrzodos. 
nairos Tives eyes Abyov xuBepvarnv, and after one line TOLOTNY. 
(Comp. here 6 yAuxirys ray... wabyucrav adtévovon xal 
TpPEDovoa ras buys, second Pref. Sacer. Par.) Cedrenus has 
ovumedavnne . .. Toi Hweréposs in one sentence, and in the next 
aves 0 +0 wcibos eAric, rpedes DE pray. This confirms the 
opinion that pseudo-Basil and Cedrenus are not independent 
of one another. Cedrenus, however, is copying word for 
word from Theodoretus, p. 1028. Unless, therefore, pseudo- 
Basil was the writer of the page which bears Cedrenus’ name, 
which is probable enough, he must have copied from Cedrenus. 
Peregrinus, in the passage quoted on p. 172, has {uBcarss Depa 

. . xuBepyqrns. Xenophon has, as we shall see directly, a 
very noticeable rozory¢. 

Cedrenus speaks not only of the refusal of Cyrus to see 
Pantheia, but also of the reason which Cyrus gave for that 
refusal: +0 wey yap dp, Dyol, rods rAnoiov xevrn soraras 
ales, TOO HAAAOS Hal TOdS roppabey éordras. This sentence 
is made up by Cedrenus partly out of Xen. Cyrop. v. 5, and 
partly out of Xen. Mem. i. 3.13 (part of the passage which 
we are using) fows 02 xal of "Epwres rokdras (obs.) ds rodro 
eohovvras, Ors xa roppadey of xudol sirpdoxovow. These 
words are, it must be observed, supposed by some critics to 
be an interpolation. We shall return to this passage pre- 
sently. 

We have now exhausted the subjects taken up in the column 


1 We omitted to point out in the proper place (p. 163) that the lines of 
Epicharmus, which precede Xenophon’s description of the ‘‘ choice of Hercules,” 
are thought by some editors to be an interpolation, on the ground that in the 
words xai ty @AAw 98 véxw Qnoiv, with which the second line of Epicharmus is 
introduced, 4 meaning must be given to roves which it had not in Xenophon’s 
day. It happens that in Clem. Zp. i. 8, the section which has been shown to 
be connected with Xenophon, and which contains the manufactured apocryphal 
quotation, the writer introduces Isa. i. 16-20 with xa} ty trépy roam Abyss, 
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of Cedrenus,! which has been under review. The account of 
Anacharsis, found on the top of this column, is preceded by 
a mention of the Brahmins (Peregrinus, quoted on p. 17 3), and 
of the Hyperboreans, who are described as living beyond the 
Rhipean mountains. We cannot have a better guide than 
Stephens as to the direction in which a student of his times, 
or earlier, would look for information as to these fabled 
mountains. In his Thesaurus he refers us to “ Dionys. de Situ 
Orbis, p. 51, editionis patris mei.” Dionysius does not say 
much, but his scholiast Eustathius tells us all that was sup- 
posed to be known concerning them. Just above his account, 
on p. 52 (“editionis patris mei”), Eustathius has the following 
sentence :— 

“Hpodoros 0& ob wovov Verwvov xal "Ayd&dupooy viods ‘Hpanréog Aéyer, 
GAAG nod Snvdnv vewrarov nal yewosdraroy, ous eyéwnosy “Hpaxr7s erday 
cig thy ray Snubav yr, ore res Inpvdvou Pods jAauve, msryeic, Onoly, 
exidvn orSomapbevw, yuvames wiv re dvw iad yarourdv (obs.) eyovon, ré 
Od: xarw, bpews (r& OF evepdev, Opsoc, Herod. iv. 9). 

Comp. v6 yuvaimetov tpwros jrrnbcig (Cedrenus) vad Avoys 
yehoons xard yAovray (obs.) rurrowevos, Orat. iii., quoted on 
p- 181. This laughing Lydian lady’s name was Omphale. 
We believe the yAovray of the Oratio to be taken from 
Eustathius. 

For rurrémevog we have on p. 181 referred to Arist. Nub. 
959 sq., rumromsvos monhas (axAnyas Ondovors. Schol.) as ras 
Movous upiviZev. ey weasdorpi3ov (cig rov rorov Orov yumra- 
Covras, nok OscerpiBovosw of weides. Schol.) x.7.A. On p. 46, it 
is shown that the roAAas rAnyas cAaBe of Peregrin. 9 is taken 
from this source. Comp. also pseudo-Basil, de legend. libr. 
Gent. 6 rodAds 08 rAnyas &y moasidorpiBov AuBdrres... reper 
Tov youraorav... ive wn dierpiba AEywv (vid. sup. p. 171). 
Now, observe, Nub. 964 runs: mrehbaro 0° ay rovwParod 
(obs.) oddeis rats vaévepdev (obs.) sor’ a&y. Comp. with the 
Oratio, Eustathius and Herodotus. Aristophanes perhaps 
suggested Eustathius. 

If there is a joke on foot, we may be pretty sure that the 


1 We did not stumble upon these out-of-the-way pages accidentally. We 
were guided straight to them by a reference in a fifteenth century writing, very 
closely connected with Diognetus. References to Cedrenus’ Compend. Hist. 
appear to be exceedingly rare. 
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Epistola ad Theophilum will have some share in it. A few 
lines above the passage from Peregrinus (now in our hands, 
vid. sup. p. 172) is the word Travevouinov. It is used once by 
Plutarch, two or three times by Lucian, but otherwise does 
not appear to be common. In Theoph. xvi. p. 638, there is 
the following passage :— 

. THY iepapyav. .. Simyovrwy év Thon svacBela nal osuvornri, ox 
010’ Oxws eimei, répag Eevopavic (apparently an unknown word) ¢/oédu 
eig THY Tavevduiwova (obs.) aoruy' yovarnos Tivos Ta eyyupinv Teronuias 
Bpepos, re wiv vw mérn tov cumaros fs rod dupanrod (obs.) sive reévra 
Taidoc, re dt ironarw, Onpiiv aypiay 2.7.0. 

This may be taken from the myth which Eustathius gives 
concerning Hercules out of Herodotus. We imagine that 
there is some jesting lying in the background. At any rate, 
we can produce a very curious corroboration of our conjecture 
as to the connection between the passage given from Eusta- 
thius and the sentence of the Oratio which refers to the 
Lydian Omphale. 

2. Justin the Gnostic introduced into his ravings a great 
many heathen myths—selecting apparently the most scandalous 
among them—which he allegorized after his own fashion. Co- 
incidences between Hippol. Ref. v. 26, where Justin’s teach- 
ing is explained, and Diodorus’ account of Priapus (in which 
Clem. Ep. i. 59 is not altogether unconcerned) have been 
pointed out, p. 153 sq. The narrative of the life of Hercules 
is another of the mythical stories of which Justin made use, 
and in Ref, x. 15, p. 516, the following passage is found :— 

4 (62) Onrere . . . re Mev cyw adris wevps BouBdvos civas rapbévoy, 
amd 08 RBovBavog ra xdrw eyidvav. naretras O& 4 rormirn Ede xal 
"lopanr. ravras Phones apyas eivas rai bra, &D’ Oy Te Wavre eyévero. 
tov "Edwelw dt awpoyvworms éAdery (obs.) efg eriduulay rHs usSomeepdévou, 
nad eximryevre (obs.) yevvijoos (obs.) ayyéroug dwoexc.. 

The language is curiously like that of Eustathius (vid. sup. 
p- 202). Now, observe, we presently find (on same page) 
wre zak rov “Hpaxrta Qeéoxes rpodnrny yeyovives, jrrjobos 
(obs.) 0& adrov vad rg “Owpdans (obs.) rovréorw vad Tis 
BaBea, iv “Agpodirny dvoweZovow. Comp. with the Oratio. 
fef. x. is an epitome of the preceding books. In Ref. y. 25, 
the myth concerning Kchidna, here referred to, is more fully 
told. It is drawn, as Hippolytus tells us, from Herodotus, 
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Hercules, it appears, was driving the oxen of Geryones, and 
came to Scythia. He lost his horses (rag érxous), and in the 
course of his wanderings in search of them came upon Echidna 
in a cave. In answer to his inquiry, Echidna told him that 
she had got his horses, but that she would not give them up 
mphy 4 Ob by Onvecs. 

This reminds us of Plut. 155 sq. (vid. sup. p. 54), where 
Aristophanes says that the boys sometimes asked for a horse as 
payment for their iniquity. The parallelism is, however, more 
pointed in Hippolytus, for Justin changes the TaC baTous of 
Herodotus into roy ixrov, and says that Hercules AwBw de 
rourou piaboy Tov immov Tapa TIS Anpseo doug xONS; LTNAAKTTETO 
Pépav (obs.) xel rag (30d¢. We shall have occasion to refer to 
this presently in connection with the same line of Aristophanes. 
It naturally occurs to one to ask whether these are really 
ancient Gnostic ravings or scholarly jokes of more modern 
times? Nothing is known of Justin beyond what Hippolytus 
tells us. The only Ms. of Ref. iv—x. is very far from being 
ancient, and the opinion that these books are of late date, 
manufactured in great part out of Irenzus, Eusebius, 
Epiphanius, ete., is quite admissible! We do not intend to do 
more at the present time than point out a few things which lie 
close at hand, which at any rate cast great doubt upon the 
antiquity of them. 


1“ And is there not something striking and congenial [to the character of the 
year 1851] in the history of the discovery? A French scholar, and a statesman 
of high merit, M. Villemain, sent a Greek to Mount Athos to look out for new 
treasures in the domain of Greek literature. The fruits of this mission were 
deposited, in 1842, in the great national library, already possessed of so many 
treasures. Among them was a manuscript of no great antiquity, written in the 
fourteenth century, not on parchment, but on cotton paper ; and it was regis- 
tered as a book ‘On all Heresies,’ without any indication of its author or age. 
The modern date of the manuscript, its anonymousness, and probably, above 
all, this awful title, deterred the scrutinizing eyes of the learned of all nations 
who glanced over it. It fell to the lot of a distinguished Greek scholar and 
writer on literature, a functionary of that great institution, M. Emmanuel 
Miller, to bring forward the hidden treasure. He was first struck by some pre- 
cious fragments of Pindar, and of an unknown lyric poet, quoted by the 
anonymous writer: he transcribed and communicated them, in 1846, to his 
literary friends in Germany, who, highly appreciating their value, restored the 
text, and urged him to publish the whole work.” Bunsen, Hippolytus and his 
Age, 2d ed., London 1854, p. 331. The brackets in the first sentence are of 
our own placing. 
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In § 23, p. 214, Hippolytus, speaking of Justin, says értire 
revs widovs ruparidnor Puyuyuylas yop, bras of eyTvy- 
Kavovres 2.7.2. with dvayrwowérwv in the same sentence, and 
with rovs a&xpowpévovg two lines above. Comp. with the 
parallel passages from the second Pref. Sacr. Par., Clem. Ep. 
iil. 19, Phot. Bibl. 244, quoted on p. 147, and from pseudo-Basil 
on p. 161. 

In the same sentence, Hippolytus has 6» spomroy ei cig Oddy 
waxpay adiCar, rupurvyav xaruriwurs cvemobscbas dont 

- Th Oe rapureroimmevois BiBAloig xurd ti ropeu@uivoues 
THIS TposipyMevess cespeceowy of wevres yop End rvebWors cvvabob- 
evos sis eve Buddy awapus ovveryorvrus, and after three lines 
1 Cor. ti. 9 & opdarwos odm sider x.7.A., followed by LXX. 
Ps. cix. 4. 

First of all, compare Clem. Ep. i. 44 waxcépsos of 7 po00o0s- 
ropnocurres (obs.) xpeoBirepos, olrwves eyxceprov xed regia (here 
in Hippol.) goyov r7y evéAvow (obs.), followed after five lines 
by gavrrere cig ras ypudds, rao wAnbcic, ras did Tod xvEb- 
weros TOD Kyiou- Exioruads Ors OUDdEY cOsmov Odd: TAporer oinevor 
(obs.) yéypumras ey avraic. 

Next, comp. Clem. Ep. i. 33 jweig ody, tv opovoly txt x0 
auto ovvarybevres (obs.) 7% ovvesdnoes, ws 8 ev0s oromaros Tey 
followed in the next sentence by 1 Cor. ii. 9. Clement 
immediately afterwards, speaking of the gifts of God, has the 
noteworthy expression Awpxrporyg tv Oscosocbyy, In LXX, 
Ps, cix. (obs.) 3, we find wera ood 7 &pyn ev juwtpa ris Ourdpwede 
Cov, & THIS Auwarpornos TAY ayiwv cov. 

In £p. ii. 11, Clement quotes 1 Cor. ii. 9. As Lightfoot 
shows, the two epistles are closely connected at this point. 

In £p. ii. 14, a portion of 1 Cor. ii. 9 is quoted: odze 
ekesreiy rig Obverus ovTe xaAHoOs & Hroiwuoey 6 Kopsos roils 
éxrecnrois adrov. Hippolytus has &ppyra guadkas rad ric 
didacxartas onywpeve in the same sentence as 1 Cor. ii. 9, and 
wnre e&esreiv a few lines above it. 

It is to be observed that the connection between Lp. i. 34 
and Fp. ii. 11, in connection with Clement’s peculiar version 
of Isa. xl. 10, has been commented upon on p. 69 sq. 

Clement’s rendering is id00 0 Kipsos, xo 6 wsobos adrod xpd 
pocwrov avrod, KmodoDVas éExhory xura TO Epryov aurod. In 
Ep. ii. 11 we have vropelvaper, Wve xab rov pusodev xomsod- 
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webu, words yap torw 6 emoyysinduevos Tes cerita bios 
cmodidives ixdorw civ tpyav avrod. In Ep. ii. 15, immediately 
after the use of 1 Cor. ii. 9 (close of § 14), Clement has wsodos 
yop ope bor puinpds wacevapueyny bury zoel eoronAuwerny 
amoorpepas eis TO cwb7recs, ravrmy yap eomev rv cor insa bboy 
umrodovves rH Och x.7.A. The idea of piodds is thus every- 
where in Clement connected with 1 Cor. ii.9. The particular 
shape which the idea takes seems, however, to have been a 
matter of serious (?) consideration. 1 Cor. ii. 9 closes Ep. iAbL. 
In § 12, the most curious part of Ep. ii. begins. The writer 
says (we use Lightfoot’s translation), “ For the Lord Himself, 
being asked by a certain person when His kingdom would 
come, said, When the two shall be one, and the outside as the 
inside, and the male with the female (xai r0 opoey mere 76 
Onreing), neither male nor female. Now the two are one, when 
we speak truth among ourselves, and in two bodies (é dv0i 
oépuow) there shall be one soul without dissimulation.” In 
the next line but one Clement has oy rpérov oby z.7.A. Comp. 
with Hippolytus, quoted above. 

If we turn to Hippolytus, we find that the fable of Hercules 
—the loss of his horses, the receiving them as a mioddy from 
Echidna, who is called dsoau0g—follows almost immediately 
the citation of 1 Cor. ii. 9. Hippolytus says that the story is 
taken from Herodotus. If we turn to lib. iv. 8-10 we observe 
emeipeobal psy ei xov idos immous wravawevas (obs.) rq 2 
Dever, swurny eyes, noel odx cmodwoe (obs.) éxeivw wpiv 7 oF 
wry djves cov 08 “Hpaxrsa wirOrves eri ro pusod@ rovray-. xeivyy 
re On vTepBursobus rHv &rbdooW TAY IrTWY .. . LOL TOY, LOLMIOC- 
wevov (obs.), bere ararrcooeobas. réerog 04, cemrodsdodoc» 
ebrny cine. “"Irmoug wy On radras amrinomevas bvdnde, coward 
Tor eye oworpa (reward for saving life, or thank-offering for 
deliverance, obs.) 0¢ od wapéoves” x.7.A. Comp. with Clem. 
Ep. ii. 15, quoted just above. It is impossible that the coinci- 
dences pointed out should have accidentally arisen. They do 
not seem, however, as a whole to be such as would have arisen 
simply from one or more persons having copied from Hip- 
polytus. They point to one hand and one mind, or else, and 
more probably, to two or more persons following in one 
another’s footsteps, understanding one another’s jokes, and 
trying from time to time to turn those jokes in other directions. 
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We shall find directly a singular confirmation of this 
opinion. 

3. We return now to the passage (p. 201) from Xenophon 
Which some editors consider to be an interpolation. Kiihner 
says: “ Apposite Bornemannus comparat Achill. Tat. p. 8, 29 
(hb. i. 4, p. 14, Mitscherlich 1792), xcirros yap o&brepoy TIT PWOKE 
Bérous, xl dick ray Opburwav sic cay Luyay cirpdoxss.” The 
passage is “apposite” enough, and at once connects the pages 
in which it is found with those of the other writings which we 
have been examining, and which have been shown to be SO 
curiously mixed up one with another, and with the column of 
Cedrenus where Xenophon is quoted. 

We have now in our hands the narrative of the adventures 
of Clitophon and the maiden Leucippe. Clitophon was the 
son of Hippias, whose brother Sostratus was the father of 
Leucippe. 

If we open this love-story at the place indicated, we cannot 
fail to be struck by the number of reminiscences, as it were, 
which we meet with in the immediate neighbourhood, of 
matters which have been but just now under our special 
consideration. 

We take up the story in § 3, only a few lines above the 
passage just quoted. Tatius writes ... rod reédoug} sy Cu LLiny. 
émeh yap eixov evvarov eros tal role Shen, xa Tapeonevaley o 
Tarp eis vewre worijous rods yepoue, ipyero Tod Opewaros 4 
ziyn. Comp. éxeveyxei re bid rodro Oinny ra worph xepl 76 
bolas yuvoinos, rI¢ TUXS women ev Spowaor x.7.r. with yy 
cxwyy a few lines below, and z7¢ axons a few lines above, in 
both cases in connection with a father’s marriage of his 
daughter. Phot. Bibl. 244 (the excerpts on hermaphrodites). 

The story proceeds: dvap eddxouy ounpuves ti rapbery ro 
nara wenn wexpis bwdadrod, db0 0 wwredder rd cow OUT Os" 
eDioraras 0 wos yury PoBepa xo meycan, +0 xpoows ov corp hoe 
++ ODES Oh nbc ceparny éxpoeres TH Ockstt, OGDce TH Accse bare 
Teoovon ov wos Oud, nel cvarelvaca rv capryy, murePepes ri 
ib0c, edu rev d00 cwmcrav Koay wh cvuBorul, cal cmonbarres 
(Lou rHv weepévov. 

Comp. with Eustathius. Hippolytus (p. 218) says that 


1 Comp. rot adbous siz dxpuhv taxowévov in the account of the death of the locust- 
eater. Phot. Bibl. 250, c. xxvii. (Agatharchides), vid. sup. p. 102. 
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Echidna was Qpixrov ri Becnpror, dpyian, and diowpos. Comp. 
also the zai ro aposy mira Ig Onrsias, and the é duel owpaow 
of Clem. Ep. ii. 12 (vid. sup. p. 206). In the parallel passage 
+n Herodotus we find 70 réov ade dicerssvomevoy (obs). - - TO 
rozov re xa TOY Cworype. Eyovres ex’ anpns TIS ovpnoars (obs-) 
x.7.h. Compare. Cedrenus, in the column now in hand, says 
of Anacharsis : eidbes yap 7H par Aocsdt yesph rob cxidotee HOTEY EL, 
oh D8 dekse 8 re ein ouvErcesy, jrewPaivery. Compare. 

At this juncture Hippias received a letter from Sostratus, 
informing him that Sostratus’ wife Panthia, and daughter 
Leucippe, were on their way to him, having been driven from 
home by a war that was raging. Remember Pantheia and the 
wife and daughters of Darius, of whom Cedrenus speaks. 

These ladies immediately appear upon the scene: as 08 
tarérewva, (Clitophon says) rvs bDburAwods Ex’ adTHY, BY KeplorEpe. 
mroep bevos Eupoiveraad (obs.) (04, na KUTUOTPUTTEL [LOV TOUS 
bPburkwovs rH mpocwre, rowmorny eioov bya more exk ravpH 
yeryponwuevny Evpwany. Comp. with the description of Ana- 
charsis just given out of Cedrenus. In Theoph. xviii., shortly 
after the passage quoted on p. 203, we observe op% Tsv0s 
corparrovrus tx Trav OPbarwav, and a little lower down on the 
same page, ope . . - xabeComevov ext Opovov, ov wore ioey 
a) 4.T-A- 

This lady was exceedingly beautiful : nob &seiTo Top- 
Pipa, olay eg rov thepavra Nuvdin Barres yuvy TO Toe 
poday cvbos fy, Ora pyres TO podov cvoiryen ray PUAAWY To 
yeikn. Comp. again with the account of Anacharsis given by 
Cedrenus, who says in the same place that the Brahmins 
clothed themselves with @bAAo1g. Remember also the Lydian 
lady (Omphale) of the Oratio. 

The next words in Tatius are those quoted above, in illustra- 
tion of the suspected passage of Xenophon. In the following 
sentence we observe of 0& (Clitophon’s eyes) ovx 7OcAov, GAN 
dwhinnov savrods exel rH rod xa&AoUS Ehebuevos Trasowart, 
xe) réhog winxnouv. Comp. pseudo-Basil’s description of the 
allurements of “Vice,” in his account of the “ choice of 
Hercules” (vid. sup. p. 160), and the parallel in the second 
Pref. Sacr. Par. 

All the foregoing coincidences with Xenophon, Cedrenus, 
the Oratio, Clement, Herodotus, pseudo-Basil, Theophilus, have 
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been found in less than fifty lines of Greek. The coincidences, 
however, do not stop here. In § 5 is a description of a feast 
and a song: 70 03 dome fy, Axonrov ewPomevos Debyououy ry 
Adora, zai didnay Cee nob weAAwv HOTUNALEVEN’ . . . TODTO 
(Lov wWorrov cobevodony sic rého¢ thy Loyny e&éxavoey. Comp. 
AdQvny Biwkev Iv od xuréhaBe, Orat. ii., referred to on p- 197, 
and a few lines above the passage quoted on p. 180. Comp. 
also ¢i¢ rooodroy arovolus téxavouy, Clem. LG SI 1 PT 
Appendix A, the words ¢i¢ rocodro (rocovrov, v.l.)... roAv 
Warrov e€éxavour, Diod. xiv. 76, p. 701, are shown to be used 
by Clement. Compare now with Tatius. 

In § 6, we find BiBasov Cue xporav nul eyxexvQas (Clem. 
Ep. i. §§ 40, 45, 53), eveyinwoxov. 

Tn § 7, Clitophon says that a relative of his named Clinias 
loved a youth named Charicles, and bestowed on him a horse. 
Clitophon makes a confidant of this Clinias, who was an adept 
in love matters. As they are conversing, Charicles runs in to 
say that his father had determined to marry him to a rich but 
ill-favoured woman. Charicles and Clinias are filled with dis- 
may, and Clinias inveighs against marriage: 70 joey yop “BAégvyg 
Tov yea Tp cwirle xara rig Tpolag dAro TU ++. W TOTO 
TOMMaTuUs YyuVvaines nay QIAGOL. .. nel raudro (ev wEpk ray 
eumopPaw ris cov eiaros yuvecsnasy, Erba xcel erpsov 70 cringe. 
- + «4 08 unde EVWOPDOS, ws Qs, 4 ovPopa OirrR: nal wae dy Ths 
avcorxorro, xed Tudra wespcxsov obrw xadov; This takes us 
back at once to the column of Cedrenus: ... 72 Didgwore rav 
eDuopPav ... obros cw xo elo wayolpus xuBsorjon (we shall 
find this directly) zai cic zip turtoy 6 rooubrn Ondovort 
Tupay ey cuure xararorwnous cveerbo. Asoyévns 08 beccodpevos 
(wespcceion ... xexoomévny elrev El wav Tp0s civopus, aruryzic 
-.. Aynaihuos ebmopQov fpu raids... 6 d8 "Adézavdpos... 
qveoyero. It has been pointed out on p- 174, that in Cedrenus 
and Peregrinus there is a play upon the word “fire ”—the 
literal fire into which Hercules and Proteus jumped, and the 
fire of lustful desire of which Xenophon speaks. Cedrenus’ 
xurarohunous and the éroAunos of Peregrinus have been shown 
to be taken from Xenophon’s érdAwnoe (obs.) rov ’ AAxiBiccdov 
viov Pirzjacs (obs.). Comp. now with Tatius. 

To raise his depressed spirits, Charicles went for a ride upon 
the horse which had been given to him. Clitophon and 
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Clinias meanwhile continue their conversation. In § 12, a 
slave rushes in with the startling intelligence that Charicles 
was dead. His horse, it appears, turned restive, and finally 
bolted. The rider was tossed about (recAcerevdjeevos) as in 
some tempestuous sea, now upon the horse’s tail, ore 02 ext 
cpdynrov xuBiorav (Xen. Cedren. Peregrin.). He was at 
length dashed against a tree, and hurled to the ground, every 
branch leaving its mark upon his unhappy countenance. In 
falling he became entangled with the reins, and was dragged, 
and at last trampled upon and kicked beyond recognition. 

Bitter was the lamentation of the father over the battered 
remains of his son: . . . ovds xom@ wos Bavdrm redryxnas 
—death usually removes the soul but leaves the form of 
the man, cod d8 dod xed radra SseDdespen 4 Toy, week Wo 
cibrnnas Odvurov Sirdodr, Puy zal oapauri ovrws sou 
rbunnen nel 07g eindvos 4 oxic Comp. zi ovv Aégay... auros 
TUPUYLAY HOL OxAVOcAY TIy EDO LOVEL TOALY SLT ITA NOM, Obey O66 
ze na Opivor nal ddxpva xual orevay wor ravruroder Over periov. 
Sirnods yap hy 6 Ocvaros (obs. all these words) Puywy ze nos 
oanerov'... ray ’ Arooru wx’ euod, Inood Bacired* dove 
(obs.) cov ob Bovrdweba. eidévccs (obs.). weal rovrou TO” o¢Bco- 
psov yoopanaripce tov ovra ty rH Kaarny, Aidoss Hb HOT POIS HOI 
annideor wolous, tuarborres cis TO rpoowrov (obs.) abrov, 
TPOoeppsar or, Ssoeppyzouvres cavroy is rovsapos, and after five 
lines 6 Képsog ... eixova ey yepol xparnous, nei sipyxws, Tivos 
4 cindy m7... Theoph. 24. A few lines above the writer has 
poorns. ‘Tatius shortly before (in § 9) has pvorns, and in the 
next line ox olda yap bya ras Ob00. 

The coincidences here cannot be accidental, for we must 
observe not only the verbal resemblances, but also the general 
parallel—the weeping and wailing in both Tatius and Theo- 
philus, the disfigured face and body, dashed violently to the 
earth, of Charicles in Tatius, and the sacred image, spat upon 
(in the face), hurled to the ground and crushed in Theophilus. 
These coincidences, moreover, do not stand alone. Others 
have been produced which seem to indicate some close con- 
nection between Tatius’ tale and Theophilus. Even as the 
case at present stands, it seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that this love story is not a writing of the sixth century 
(or earlier), as it has been supposed to be, but a member of 
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the group of writings which we have been examining, and con- 
cerning which we know at least this much, that their authors 
strove to shelter themselves under the authority of Photius, 
by interpolating his Bibliotheca. 

We shall now show that this conclusion at which we have 
just arrived is a necessary one, by producing from the pages 
of Tatius’ tale illustrations of a great number of matters in 
connection with the Evang. Thom., Peregrinus, Clement’s 
Epistles, etc., to which attention has been already specially 
directed, and by proving that the writing is indebted to 
Photius’ Bibliotheca, and therefore cannot be the writing 
which is described in it, unless, indeed, that description is 
itself an interpolation. 

1. The lamentation of Charicles’ father, from which we were 
just now quoting, together with that of Clinias which follows, 
supplies a number of coincidences with the close of Peregrinus, 
at the very point where, as has been shown on p- 170, the 
pages of Xenophon, which led us to Achilles Tatius, are made 
use of. We shall take one only. Clinias addresses the horse: 
..- cvaicdnre xéhnous ... drqvesr cov Opowor, ad 08 cmréurewas 
ercuvovpuevos x7-A. Comp. as nul cig rip carsodon (Xenophon) 
Ore wd wmoravew rev traivey (obs.) Euerne, cevacabnros (obs.) 
avrav yevouevoc, Peregrin. 42. Tatius in § 12 has 6 08 frroc 
+ EwroosCowevos eis tov dpoworv. Comp. dpdwov dscerdovay, 
wndev ahannross tuaodiZovra, Clem. Ep. i. 20. 

2. In the same place Tatius uses the word yuwging. This 
recalls the vuwQie7jy ororqvy of the Oratio and the discussion 
thereon. In’ Xd. iii. 7, Tatius has yypdimars oroMowery of 
Andromeda chained to the rock and awaiting death. In lid. 
vi. 1, Clitophon puts on female attire, and the lady remarks ov 
02 evduds ray eodire ry tudy .. . ds edwopPorepos rapa word 
yiyovas rh arony (obs.); rosdrov’ AviAdsoe cord eeaocuny ey 
ypuP7y (vid. sup. p. 176). 

There are a few coincidences of small moment in themselves, 
but which have a certain cumulative force which we may here 
notice,—in Hib. iv. 12 & sabres 0) reais Aiwveels eous vAooK 
TwWES Elo OTOPLONY x.7.A., vid. sup. p. 158; in the same section 
TH0e xexéioe, vid. sup. p. 165, pseudo-Basil; in lib. ii. 18 eae 
YS ouveribewev rv xupcy, vid. sup. p. 173, Peregrinus; in the 
same section rovray 02 r7v Zivavee trcivbcver ovd4y, vid. sup. pp- 
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111, 121, Clement and Theophilus; in lid. ii. 8 éya@.. . Avrov- 
mevos, 4 0 ode 010’ Orme, and in vii. 9 ode oldu was, ovs ei 
tT hey vid. sup. p. 203, Theophilus ; in lib. iv. 7 orpariarns 0¢ 
ey hepawy Exvav woynv. Comp. Clem. Ep. ii. 7 brs tv ygepoiv 0 
cyev among the words to which reference is made on p. 186. 

3. We return now to § 7, and the gift of the horse to 
Charicles. Clinias is described as being | an adept in love 
matters, Werporniov 0& 0 zpos my’ ovrw O¢ sive pidorspuloes mpos 
aurs, wore nol irmrov mprcevos, earel becocevov TO jwespecrsov 
(Cedrenus has these words) éayveoev, evdds eycepiouro, Dépwv 
(obs.) aire cov immov (obs.). Comp. here with Hippol. 
Refutatio (vid. sup. p. 204). Clitophon, it seems, used to take 
Clinias to task for being the d0dAov of this passion. When 
Clitophon himself fell in love, he felt that the tables were 
turned... d0vA0¢ yéyove xu. It has been pointed out on 
p- 61 that Arist. Plut. 147 gyayé ros... SodA0s yeeros, 
appears to be used in the Hvang. Thom.; and on p. 54 that 
Plut. 157 6 piv ixrarov ceryceddv, 6 08 xbvag Onpevrizes, probably 
suggested the joke about the horse in the pseudo-Helladian 
excerpt. Comp. the first of these lines with Tatius. Aristo- 
phanes is saying that the boys veiled their demand for money 
under requests for horses or dogs. Comp. with Tatius. Nor 
does the use of Aristophanes appear doubtful, for the latter 
half of the line seems plainly to be alluded to in Wid. ii. 34, 
where a certain Menelaus is telling Clinias what was the 
xpoPaoss of his own sojourn in foreign lands. He says that it 
was Epa Bdoxavos, neh Onn dvoruyns nowy 0 weipaxiov xuAOd- 
TO Oe wespeezsov, DiAOOnpov mv. In lib. v. 25, Tatius has x“AAovs 
narod Bdéoxcve (vid. sup. pp. 145, 150, and comp. Eusebius, 
Theophilus, Diodorus). Menelaus could not prevent the youth 
from hunting, so he went with him to the field, and there 
accidentally killed him. Comp. the story of Apollo and 
Hyacinth, referred to in the Oratio (vid. sup. p. 197). When 
Clinias heard the lamentable story he was much overcome: 
Tldrpoxaov rpopaow covamrycdels XepsxAgovs. xo 6 Mevercuos- 
Te’ wo danpves; ep7. In reply, Clinias zaradésyes vov Keeps- 
nhéc xo rov immov. Comp. with Aristophanes. 

4. We observe here the word zpogaoig. It may be remem- 
bered (vid. sup. p. 192) that this word formed part of the 
connecting link between Clem. Hom. vi. and Eurip. Iph. Aul. 
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It is proper to inquire whether the story of Iphigenia is taken 
up by Tatius, as we have already seen it to be taken up by 
Clement and the writer of the Oratio, It has been shown 
that the Homily took the word from Iph. Aul. 884. The word 
is found again in that portion of the play which came more 
especially under our notice: ’[@, (eirép, ri oryh Saxpboss 
reyyels xopus; KA. tyw rérawe Tpopuow wor’ cAyely Opéra. 
These words might well have suggested the Homeric proverb. 
In line 1373, Euripides has za} rhfop mpacauey ovdéev, bde OS 
supopas roy. In lib. ii. 24, Tatius has od oidd [Lou TI 
ouudopas ziv royqv. This is very amusing. In lid. vii. 6, 
Tatius has 671 wos déd0nrc8 ravras Kober, and in iii, 22 ¢/ 
0 TiS jay exaroday yérnrcu, aCe oeuurny eal 70 orpurorsdor 
THUTH sixbures ayomey abril» xl cov Bawov. On p. 193 
special attention is directed to Peregrin. 33 céZ%ov oie 
"EdAnow ... réhss ro dedoywéve, and the lines of Euripides on 
which the language is founded. Add, from Iph. Aul. 1376, 
Topeioe y éxroday 70 dvaryevéc (obs.), and comp. all with Tatius. 

In id. iii. 22, from which we have just quoted, Leucippe is 
indeed about to be sacrificed evidently in parody of Iphigenia. 
In this book Clitophon, Leucippe, and their party are taken 
prisoners by a band of robbers. The leader of the band gives 
directions that ¢ zig xapdévog goriv by TOIS ehAnupnevoss, rabryy 
amaye xpos rov bedr, sepeiov éoowéyqy xoel xbaparoy roo 
orpaurov, § 12. In lid. vi. 2, Tatius has the proverb zara 
TH ehapov cvzh rapbevov, and so here he works out a deliver- 
ance for Leucippe, though it does not quite resemble that 
whereby Euripides saved Iphigenia. Tatius says that Leu- 
cippe’s friends fitted to her a false stomach made out of sheep- 
skin, and filled with entrails and blood. The friendly sacrificer 
had a knife the blade of which retreated into the handle, save 
only the point, which projected far enough to enable him to 
rip open the false stomach. When the appointed day came 
(§ 15), Leucippe was laid upon the altar, and duaAxboas 70 
Eipos sic thy ndrw yuortpu, phyrvow rd ordcyyya Od: e0bds 
eernognoev. These they dragged out and HUTUTELOUTES KT CUTES 
ekg (wolpus EDaryov. 

There is no ring of antiquity about these jokes; they are, 
however, exceedingly like those which we find in Phot. Bibl, 
244, in the description of the conversion of the hermaphrodites 
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into men, to which attention has been called on p. 190. We 
find there, in the one case, a piss (comp.), and in the other 
a rouh (comp.): erewe rov exnpwévor roroy (an expression 
eminently applicable to Leucippe’s false stomach), e& ovmrep 
eemeoey cwdpds aidoia x.7-A. Here, in § 16, Clitophon, who 
was deceived by what he saw, says ai o¢ Caouy cvereiLov, 
olwor, neck BAtrovony An» chy cvarouny 2.7.A. The word 
Town is used several times by Tatius elsewhere. 

We now come, in connection with this parody of the sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia, to one of the most painful jokes to be found 
in any of our writings, which we should not venture to point 
out if we did not believe it to be perfectly undeniable, and 
if the character of the joke did not seem to have something 
to say as to the date when this love story under the name 
of Achilles Tatius was written. 

In the beginning of Jib. iv. Clitophon pleads with Leucippe 
for the fulfilment of his hopes. She replied that it was not 
lawful, 4 yep juos beds "Aprewis exsordon xpany xurd rovs 
Harvovs, Ore éxrcesov werrovoe opauynoecbus. My vov, epn, xraie 
od yep re bvnén Bonbds yap tye oor rupeoowas nereig Oe 
roupbevos, tor cy oF vuQoorornow azercs 06 08 HAAS ovdEIS 7 
Kasiropav. While Clitophon was trying to comfort himself 
with raig rod merArovros eAziow, he recollected a very similar 
dream which he himself had had. He thought he saw the 
temple of Venus and a statue of the goddess within: wg 6é 
TAnoiov syevouuny mpocevsowevos, xAesob7jvecs ras Ovpus. cebuwovrrs 
Of WLOs yuvecince ExDuvyvers HUT TO Koy UAWLA TY OPPNY EXovTEKy. 
zak Nov, eixev, oon eeori cos rapsrdeiv ciow Tov vew. ny 02 
OAityoy cavazwEhyyg ypovoy, vx cvolzw OOL (LOVOY, HAAG zoel bepece oF 
ToIWMmow TIS O¢ov. 

We may think of various scriptural parallels, which might 
possibly have been in the writer’s mind, all more or less doubt- 
ful. There is one, however, as to which no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained. Comp. Rev. v. 4 zai éya@ ¢xAcsov (obs.) 
TOAAG, OTt OvOEIG HEs0g EvpeOn avoreas (Obs.) x.7.A., ver. 5 xaek 
tig te ray mpsoBurépay Ayes wwos, M7 xawie (obs.) x.7.A., ver. 6 
“Ob G100Y... K&pVion EoTNKS ws eoParywéevov (Obs.) x#.7.A., ver. 8 
cel ciow ok xpooevyat (obs.) ray ayia, ver. 9 c&s0g i (obs.) ... 
avoreos (obs.) 2.7.0. ver. 10 xal erosnous (obs.) yma ra Oza 
(obs.) juav Bacireis xa iepeig (obs.) z.7.A. The verses of the 
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Book of Revelation are taken up in order, and the parody 
cannot be denied. The alteration of eoQoypévoy into wérdovon 
opaynoecbus gives great point to it. We can hardly suppose 
this to be the work of an early writer. 

Comp. further with Tatius zay oniyov pavov (obs.) H0H0- 
Tubjowow & ey TH) Hoo |e TOV cadceveer ov TIS civonor coetas eta 
Tpuynrovow (oj ov Avasiobw o evoeBins, & av éxh Trois vov (obs.) 
Ypovoss TUAGAT OT” [wuxepros avrov covareves (obs.) povos Td. 
Clem. Hp. ii. 19. The remainder of the sentence is given in 
a note on p. 68, where a coincidence is pointed out between it 
and one of the forged excerpts from Agatharchides, an excerpt 
to which we shall have occasion to refer presently. It may 
also be noticed that in Peregrin. 26 the writer has ici 0 of xai 
perce Bethea beck Poo avroy, xl TIVO oveipara, (obs.) dsnrysiobecs, 
as tov Lsog ove savros fusaivery iepov ywplov. Comp. with 
Tatius. In Peregrinus, the writer goes on immediately to 
speak of the phcenix. In Tatius, a description of this bird 
immediately precedes the dreams recorded above. In Pere- 
grin. 33 (just referred to), the writer has od werpias ebopu37dn, 
and Tatius here in iv. 1 od werplag eriparropuny. 

5. We have said that Tatius uses the word rouwy. It is 
found in db, ii. 13, in the description of a fight between the 
robbers who were about to sacrifice Leucippe and some regular 
troops. Tatius speaks of the “clean cut” (vom) of the Bérog 
as compared with the ro rpadwa nai oldnwa ws uo Aibov of 
the Bw#ao¢ with which the robbers had armed themselves. 
There is the same contrast here lying behind which we have 
already seen between p7s¢ and roj4; and so in Phot. Bidl. 244, 
in the case which led to the press, mention is also made of 
oidgourros Tov rorov. Compare. 

The description of the fight is compiled in great measure 
out of Diod. xvii. 33 sq. (p. 184). The way in which the 
various points of Diodorus’ narrative of a battle in which fifty 
myriads of men were engaged are taken up in Tatius’ account 
of a fight in which fifty orAiras are concerned, is very amusing. 
We must confine our attention, however, to one point only. 
When the robbers had wearied themselves out through the 
multitude of B#Awy which they hurled, the fifty men compos- 
ing the “phalanx” opened out and allowed the more lightly 
armed men to make their attack, zal axovriZovow do, ob Hp 
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ovdsis 06 ode eréruyen, sire of OrAiras mposeppeor xol Hy 7 wexn 
orEppa, mryyol 08 wap’ awPoTépar, xook TpAtmuTE xo oPouy ci. 
Hub TO Wey EWTEpOY Tape TIS OTPATIATOUS KVETANPOV TOD 
rAnbovs ro evdeés, with éxi rovs égvavriovg after two lines. 
Diodorus has of irmeig ... dsaPépovres .. . reig ewarespiais... 
Top CwPorepois .. . n wey Wyn... eradrcvrebero (vid. sup. 
p- 210, Charicles on horseback) yap dedpo xaxsioe, r7¢ TpoTNS 
BVOAARE yivommevns oUTE yap cxovTious, ore Turazus ovdElS 
krpuxrov eoye THY TANYA, ws cv OI TO TAROOS Eroiwov ToD 
CxOTOD xeIevOv. 040 nal TOAACIS Tpubmaos evavTlois TEps- 
Tuyycvovres Eximrov. Of O&... buwayorrres x.7.A. We have 
thus an excellent parallel with Tatius, and we have it in the 
very pages, even in the very sentence (containing évaAAcé), on 
which so much has been said on pp. 23, 74, 88 sq. (vid. 
Appendix A) in connection with Clement, the Evang. Thom., 
pseudo-Galen, Peregrinus, and Phot. Bibl. 244. We have thus 
a confirmation of our opinion of the use made of those 
particular pages of Diodorus by our writers. In hd. vi. 19, 
Tatius is speaking of persons in whom both évpég (obs.) and 
gpws are raging, and he says dray oby audw rov avOpwroy 
wuranean, yleras wer avrois 4 Puy) cpurdvn, cd 02 xdp 
ExUTEDOY THAuYTEbET oe, ayeTas Of KMPw x.7-A. Comp. with 
Diodorus. 

6. We find another use of row in lib. ii. 24. In § 19, we 
are told that Leucippe agreed to receive Clitophon into her 
chamber. There were difficulties in the way, however, because 
Panthia was no less careful of her daughter than pseudo- 
Galen’s mother of her son Cyril. A description is given of 
the rooms occupied by the women, and of the precautions 
taken for safety: zaraxowiCovow d& cel ray Mevairany 7 wnrnp, 
exasie evOobey civ tri rod orevwrod bbpas tewbe d4 rig eT Ep0¢ 
coméenhese, nol ras xsi EBuAAE Oi AC bx7e A OE haBovon 
EPihurrey, xoch WEpl THY Ew xauddouow TOV Gig TODTO er iTET ary WEvo, 
OuBarrs red ros xAcic, Orme cvokzesev. Comp. pseudo- 
Galen’s story of “the keys,” and the words given on pp. 84, 
85. Clitophon triumphed over all difficulties, and obtained 
admittance to his lady’s bed-chamber. Panthia, however, 
dreaming that a robber was attacking her daughter with a 
sword, and waking up in alarm, hurried into the room and 
Clitophon had to make his escape as best he could. In § 24, 
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Panthia, who supposed the worst, utters a lamentation over her 
daughter: ... Séorpars (the father). od wiv & BuCarrig 
Tohewels Uren wAAOTpiav yoepuwy* ey Tipy 08 xararerorgunocs, 
nok rIg buyarpos cov sig Tovs yuWwous éovAnasy. Comp. with 
the Oratio, pseudo-Basil, and Plutarch, quoted on p. 174. 
Panthia proceeds pdy abhscrepov avermgdys hy yaortpa. avri 
Ovoruysorépa T7¢ Loaxaipas ron (obs.), ods dav roy uBplouyre 
6, OU08 010k pov TI¢ Tuuopas rv roxy (vid. sup. p. 213, where 
these words are shown to be taken from Eurip. [ph. Aul.). 
Here, then, it is plain that the writer had the same thoughts 
in his mind in connection with toy as before, and as the 
writer of the account of the hermaphrodites in Phot. Bibl. 
244, 

The way in which point after point, to which special atten- 
tion has been directed in earlier pages, are now being taken 
up and confirmed, is surely most remarkable. 

4. In lid. iv. 4, Tatius gives a description of the elephant. 
The elephant-hunters, and the methods of capturing their 
prey, were subjects, as we have seen (vid. sup. p. 67), of merri- 
ment with the writers of the Livang. Thom. and the excerpts 
from Agatharchides. We turn, therefore, with some interest 
to see what Tatius has to say. 

(1.) ... waoriGovros dviryercs 4 53 dori’ wbra werexus o1dy- 
povgs. This seems a severe riding whip even for an elephant. 
We do not forget, however, that the méhexug plays a very 
important part in the slaughter of the elephant, as it is 
described in the so-called excerpts from Agatharchides, nor 
that it belongs to one of the jokes of the Evang. Thom. (vid. 
sup. p. 62). 

(2.) The narrator says that he had seen a man place his 
head upon the middle of the elephant’s head, and that the 
elephant then breathed hard upon the man’s head. The 
meaning of this was, that the man had a headache, and that 
the breath of the elephant, being charged with aromatics, 
acted as a cure. The object of this story is simply to introduce 
a joke, with which we have already become familiar: ojdey ody 
ry Oepumsinv 0 crbPus, nal apolna ode cwvolyes OT be, KAN 
cor iarpos (obs.) wAa%av, xod rév poder (obs.) xparos airet 
(obs.). xa dic, weiberas, xub maperces chy ychpsr, xed carrot ray 
Yer, wah rocodrov exdéxercs xeynvds, boov O cevOpwmos Bovreras. 
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olde yop Ors wexpanxe ryv dopgy. Oomp. the r7v opin repeyev 
of Theophilus and Basil, vid. sup. pp. 122, 124. Xepsc (wid. 
sup. p. 115) is taken up by Tatius in the way that we should 
expect: zal rv AQpodirns yap cavry reepeoyov xpo cod. lib. 
vil. 5. 

Here, then, we have the physician of Phot. Bibl. 244 asking 
for his reward. Oomp. Clem. Ep. ii. 19, quoted along with 
Cod. 244, on p. 148. We must not suppose that Clement has 
no reference to the jazpds, as well as to the msodoy, for in Ep. 
ii. 9 he says, wg eowev xcspov rod iabavoe, Exidawen eucuTors TH 
depurebovrs Oca, cevrimsobian aire Siddvrec. 

Clement, however, and the writer of Cod. 244, speak of a 
“double reward.” We must consider whether Tatius follows: 
them in this also. Further on in this book, Leucippe is said 
to have taken an overdose of a love potion, and to have gone 
mad in consequence. The physicians were sent for, but could 
do no good (comp. Cod. 244). At length a person is found, 
who informed Clitophon of the cause of the madness, and of 
the name of the slave who had administered the noxious 
draught: roy wey (the slave) ovy elyomwe ey DurAaxy xabeip- 
Eavres. This new doctor promised to cure wirei 02 ypuoods 
TETTULpUs vrip rio icoewo. Clitophon assented to this, and 
promised to double the reward if a cure was effected. The 
idea of this double reward, both here and in Cod. 244, is taken 
from Apollodorus, lb. ii. Apollodorus there speaks of the 
Danaids, and says that Hypermnestra saved Lynceus, rapdévov 
cavrjy pudrckavre (obs.) 040 xabeipfag (obs.) avrjy Aavaos 
éPpovpes. Comp. with Tatius. Lynceus had a son named 
Abas, and Abas a son named Proetus, whose daughters went 
mad (obs.), and behaved werd &xoopiag amcons. Tatius in 
§ 9 makes this a special feature in Leucippe’s madness. 
Melampus, the son of Amythaon and Idomene, r7y¢” ABavros, 
ursoyyeiros (obs.) bepareves (obs.) reg reepbévous, eb A&BosTo To 
rpirov wép0s TIS Ouveoreiag. Proetus at first refused to give 
this great reward, but finding that his daughters grew worse, 
he yielded, rovs airndévrag (obs.) psodovs (obs.) 6 TIIpotrog 
edidov. Melampus, however, vatoyero dcpamete only on 
receiving (a double reward) another share of the kingdom for 
his brother Bias. Comp. with Tatius, also with Clement (vid. 
sup. p. 148), also with Cod. 244, and pseudo-Galen, vid. sup. 
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pp. 89, 90. There can be no doubt that the writer of Cod. 
244 took the idea of the double reward from Apollodorus, for 
he has 77g” ApoBius ey rei xarovwevas  ABcis (three times, 
and presently "ABuc) @xe x7.A. As Wesseling says : 
“ Querende sunt Abe iste Arabicw,” which, of course, gives 
great force to the coincidence. Twice Diodorus (lub. xiv. ce. 
38, 58) speaks of a Locrian town rag dvowa%owtvas ”ABus. 
It would seem plain that the "ABas of Apollodorus recalled 
to the mind of the writer of the excerpt the "ABas of 
Diodorus. 

(3.) In Tatius’ account of the elephant, we observe the 
words Biov yap aist® Reyovew datp rv “Hosddov xopdvzy. 
TowevTy cory eheDevray 4 vyévus, ola TOV Boa tor 4 xEDurn. 
aD wey yap cy idav, clmors xépag eye adee dirhody 70 orb 
He uses apparently Plut.ii. p.415. Just above the words quoted 
from Peregrin. 33, on p. 193, we find mwaxpad yolpew Opéous 
(Elian applies these words to Calanus, and they are therefore 
here applied to Proteus, vid. sup. p. 172), davariaves oopiory 
(Proteus), roy émireéQiov éavrod xpd rerevrag dueksoves, way 
Toye ToTOdTOY emhnovau’ Oy yap BoirAecbos yovod Bia ypvoqy 
xoparyy éxsbeivas. Comp., both with Tatius and Peregrinus, 
Hom. Il. iv. 109 sq. rod xépu tx meQuarne txnoudexcdupa 
wepoxes, | xa ra wey coupons xepccokoos mpupe réxrov, | ra 
0 eb Acsnvas, xpuadny exdnxe xopavnr, with durdéog in line 133. 
It would seem that Tatius, though taking his meaning of 
zopavyy from Plutarch, still “looked at” Homer as the writer of 
Peregrinus evidently did. This is confirmed by line 141, dg 0’ 
Ore ris T eAEDavre. yun Doivins wuiivn Myovig (Lydian). Comp. 
Tatius’ oiay eis rov chtparvra Avdin Béares yuvn, quoted on p. 
208. Homer is describing a bow, and thus it would seem that 
the joke of the bow, in the account of the capture of the 
elephant given in the excerpt from Agatharchides, appears in 
Tatius’ description of the elephant in another form, and in 
Peregrinus in yet another. The writer of Peregrinus, it must 
be observed, equally with Tatius made use of Plutarch, for 
in § 41, speaking of the tomb of Proteus, he says rivag 03 
xopavas ove exinrnocobas, nabawep xi rov ‘Hosodov réor 
Editors have perplexed themselves over these xopwvas, and 
their connection with the tomb of Hesiod. The connection 
of ideas in the mind of the writer of Peregrinus is, however, 
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very simply explained. Aulian (N. H. vi. 7) says that in 
Egypt zoparvns re@os (obs.) deixvuras, and he goes on to give 
the reason. There was, he says, a certain king named Marres, 
who had opavng Opeumo wcévy hwepov nab ray emsorohav eas 
eBothera ob zeopsobqvack Tb, OaTroy ExouUsoeY avrn, nok ny Cyyerhov 
anlorn, nob anxovonod, Hoes evOx iOoves det 70 Te PON ae WET 
fore when it died Marres honoured it, zai ormhyn nal TuPw. 
Accordingly, the writer of Peregrinus goes on at once to speak 
of Proteus’ éxisroAds, and the vexpayyzaovs by whom they 
were to be conveyed (vid. sup. p. 84sq.). The tomb of Hesiod 
is brought in for the sake of the joke, and of a glance at 
Plutarch. We shall probably conclude that Tatius and the 
author of Peregrinus, if they were different persons, were 
pretty intimately acquainted with one another’s secrets. ‘This 
is to some small extent confirmed by the circumstance, that in 
lib. i. 38, Tatius has the expression gpyeras zomiCGwv exsoroany. 
Comp. with /Hlian. 

(4.) While describing the elephant’s proboscis, Tatius says, 
ay 0 t4 rev cdporépar iO, robTm wepsiB&AAE nOZAW THY corypuY 
repopivyeus, xal ro wav cvexovgice, and after four lines ¢doy 
O¢ rors zal Ogawa xoasvov. The description of the phoenix is 
close by, as we have said, and we have just referred to it. It 
is there said, greras 08 cedr@ yopos HAAwY Opvidwy wamep Sopu- 
Popa, zoel Zosmev 0 Oprig amodnmodyrs Baoigi. Comp. zak 07 
TepiParav savT® 0 LuBBdri0g cAvow weyioryy TH TpuYHAw, 
was os0ypomedass eauTov wepiaPiryaus, mepimdcies ExvTov ev TOI 

. zovoss, and after two lines zai idod zal dx0 orpuromdday 
Saneeoriy Ppovpobuevos Baoireds, and presently dy wore cidov. 
Theoph. xviii. Vid. sup. p. 208. 

In a note on p. 68, a coincidence is pointed out between 
Clem. Ep. ii. 19 (to which many references have been made 
of late) and c. xxx. p. 454 of the so-called excerpts from 
Agatharchides. If we turn to the same excerpt, we find it to 
be said of the Troglodytes that, when they are old and unable 
to follow their flocks, some of theme mepilerres Boos ovpay wep 
TOY coUY evo, TOY AvTar, Hab TOY Orlow TOD TpuYAAOV deo~OY ED 
uth wepropiyearvres, amoAvoveL Tod Biov. This is 80, the 
writer says, not only of the aged aha nab ODS 7 voT0S Exiwovos 

7 wha TWOS TAPWOIS CeYPHOTOLS sig TO TUS Coryercess mopao- 
xeveoes ouvéreobas, with xdxdw a few lines above. Comp. 
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with Tatius and 7, heophilus. The passage is founded on Diod. 
iii. 33, but the words eriwovos 7 (chow... ayporous... 
Tapeoxeveoss are not there. These last three words may be 
thought to have become connected together through the sxzedoc 
edypyorov of 2 Tim. ii, 21, which is one of the LsAav of the 
whole body. So Clement has To OF aevore LEAN Tod ouworos 
GY Cevoryncciee zoel eiypnora ohm 7 chmurs BAG TUVTO 
ouvrvel 2.7... Ep. i. 37. So in Ub. viii. 6, Tatius, who is 
expanding Ovid’s (Met. i. 691 sq.) story of the metamorphosis 
of Syrinx into reeds, and Pan’s discovery of the oupiyé, says 
that the god cvudopfous ody ro TET NUEVA TOY nord ba ws 
LEAN TOU chwaros, xo ouvdels cis By cdma, elye duck YEIpav ras 
TOMAS TOV HUA MaY HUTUPINGY, ws TIS xOpNs Tpabmurce. torere 
0 eowrizov exibelc od Oro (hue, wai evemver... xed 7 opie siye 
Qavqv. Clement's ovyavet seems thus to be explained. 
In Ep. i. 46, 47, Clement writes :— 


Wa th... oyiowore. TOAEMOS Te ev iwi; ... acl... O1moraimen Te WEAN 
Tou Xpiorov, xal rack louey wpe rd ota Td Moov... dors erihocbéobas 
Hinds Ort wéAn (obs.) gowéy Grrnrwy 3 jovgodnre ray Aéyav “Inood rod 
Kupiov 7u@v (Clement borrows everything he writes, and here from 
Acts xx. 85): cis ydp, Oda! 7H aubpiimw exeiw” xadov jy adr® si 
oun eyewndn, 1 Sia ray éxrsxrdy ou oxavdurions xpeirrav Hy wdrg TEpi- 
red7jveu (obs.) wiroy nal naranovriodjvas eig thy Ocdhacocy, } ve rey 
Minpay Lou oxavdarious, rd OX Oa vMev TOARODS Oléorperlev, woAROdE 
sis dbuuiav 7BuArev, roAAovs ic droraywoy, ToS TavTAas qudc ic Avany: 
nal érimovos (obs.) yudiv dori F orders. § 47. dvardBere ray eTloroAry 
(1 Cor. obs.) roi foanapiou TlatAou rod arooréAou: rf Tparov tut év 
ApxH TOU elayyerion eypurbev (obs.); using 1 Cor. i. 10 sq... . vii dé 
AaTUVOROaTE TivEes YudC dieorpepay (obs.) xual rd cemviv rie wep Bonrov 
PIAMOEADIiAS Iuaiv emelwooy (comp. § 1, wore +d ceuvdy na). TEepiBinroy 
eee VOU oo a40 Prwopnun dives,” Light.) ... wore xa Praconulas éqi- 
Dépeodar +H dvowars xupiou (comp. Rom. ii. 24,” Light.). 


Insert here after widov the words Tél Tov rpaynrov out of 
one of the gospels used in the above passage, and which pro- 
perly belong to it, and then compare with the excerpt. It is 
impossible that the coincidences can have accidentally arisen. 

The word dséorpeev has an interest of its own. Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. iii. 18, p. 561, gives the above citation 
from the gospels, with small variation. He adds, however, 
after d¢Awooav, the clause } fa rav dxrexrdy (nov Osaorperau, 
and proceeds: +0 yelp dvowe rod Qcod Bracdrwsiras OF adrobs 
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(Rom. ii. 24) Ger yerveelag 6” Arrboronos, "Eypanpce (obs.) Div, 
noir, ty cH exioroAy (obs.) pur x7-A. (1 Cor. v. 9). The coin- 
cidence in the use of dsaorpépes (§ 46 in our Clem.) by the two 
Clements, as showing that they did not at this point write inde- 
pendently of one another, has been observed by Lightfoot and 
earlier editors. They conclude that Clem. Alex. copied our 
Clement. This is not the natural and obvious conclusion. Let 
us call the passage as it stands in Clem. Alex. A., and in our 
Clement B. If these two passages were put into the hands of 
a person ignorant of their history, we imagine that he would 
say that A. is giving a continuous citation, and that the 6séo- 
rperev of B. is the recollection of the clause in which A. has 
dsacorperLaus,—a Clause, however, which B. did not care to take. 
But when this coincidence, the force of which is acknowledged, 
is considered in connection with the other coincidences between 
the two Clements (which are not less noteworthy, and which 
tell their own tale), and with those between our Clement's 
passage and the forged excerpt from Agatharchides, Theo- 
philus, and Tatius, it seems necessary on any principles of fair 
criticism to conclude that the writer of Clement’s Epistle 
copied from Clement of Alexandria; and, if a different person 
from the author of the excerpt, exercised a perverse ingenuity 
in extracting suggestions for his forged epistle, from an 
excerpt which was interpolated into Photius’ Bibliotheca, long 
after Photius’ times. 

8. In Orat. iii. (quoted on p. 181) are the words ravpous 03 
noi Erodov dwverov wy wvewrhpes exveov rdp. Attention has been 
specially directed to these words, on the ground that, as Syl- 
burg points out, the description given of the stag applies more 
properly to the bull, A parallel has been produced out of 
Phot. Bibl. 1901 (vid. sup. p. 187). In lib. iv. 2, Tatius 
describes the hippopotamus as ixzov 02 adrov rod Neidov 
txcaovy of Aivyoarion nal tors wav braros, wo 0 Abyos® 
Bobheras . +» puxrp eri wey xexnvars, xual Tveay mrupadn 

1 The words are @rs NeiAos (obs.) 6 “Hpaxars dard yevéceds Qnow ixwdsiro (obs.) 
tae) 0’ “Hpay towcey iorepyyomevoy arn avedav voy. ,. Tupiavooy Viyavra, p. 147. 
Comp. with Tatius. 

2 Almost directly after the passage quoted from Oraé, iii. we find the ex- 
pression as Adyos (vid. sup. p. 181). Comp. also 6 crparnyds (6 dios Adyos) od 


Bovrtra: cuomdrov &runy x.7.a., Orat. v. (quoted on p. 177). Tatius here 
describes the size, strength, etc., of the hippopotamus, 
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xamvov, a description very like that applied to the stag in the 
Oratio, and equally as appropriate. Diodorus has a descrip- 
tion of the animal, and of the method of its capture, in lid, i. 
35, p. 42. Tatius makes up his account, not as one might 
suppose, from this page of Diodorus, but from those pages 
which were used for the manufacture of the forged excerpts 
from Agatharchides. He uses, for example, Jib. iii. 35, and 
transfers Diodorus’ description of the (cuepropeéryos) recdpos 
(obs.) to the hippopotamus, as the writer of the Oratio does to 
the stag. Immediately above the description of the Echidna 
(vid. sup. p. 202), Eustathius mentions a marvellous beast ¢¢ 
(82005 Oaov Bods, tosnds rev rod Tpoowrov rorov Addy, xocrov- 
[4ev0v TeépcevOos, dvobapur ov, Ore Ty “eraBoryv. Like the 
chameleon, he says, it changed its colour (ras xypous ray 
tpsyav). It may be that we have here the origin of the weru- 
(oAq of which Sylburg complains, and in which Tatius seems 
to follow the writer of the Oratio. Comp. the eadgw of 
Eustathius with the Oratio. Tatius has here, only two lines 
above the words quoted, wéyedos 03 xard Body rov wdysoror, 
ovpa Bpuysia, xob Judy rpryav. Comp. with Eustathius, 

9. Tatius not only describes the animal itself, but also the 
method! by which it is captured. He uses Allian, H. A. v. 


53, for one point, as the editors show, and proceeds :— 


ararn OE rary ThOVEL THY crYpaY. eTITNpHouvrss yap aired ras 
iarpiBds, opuywo ToInokwevor, erimarvarovow éywbey Kardon x0! 
Kamaow vers O& hy rey Aaaov nryavay eorcdver neve EvAwov 
olnnin, ras bipas dvewymevoy cig tov dpopoy rod Pobpous nal ray ardor 
Tou Onpos Aowev’ iv. wey yap emPdvra Pépecboas eb0c, nal rb ofunua 
Pwrsov Osxny vrodeyecbou, nal rods nuynyeras éxbopovras evdds eorimAséery 
rou Tumauros ras dbpas, xai exe olrw rhv cy pay, emei, mpos ye rb 
naprepov, ovdels dy aired xpurnosiev Bia: rh yap &dAra éorly GA nipu- 
TaroS, Hal Td Oépun, ws spare, Peper rpayd, nul om ebérer awrefecdau 
o1Onpou rpatmart, GAR Lori, ws eimen, EAEQug Aiybarios. iv. 8. 


As we have said above, Tatius uses, not id. i., where 
Diodorus expressly describes the hippopotamus and the method 
of its capture, but lid. iii., where the elephant is spoken of. In 
the account of the elephant-hunters, given in § 26, we observe 


1 This, as well as the description, is found almost word for word in pseudo- 
Eustathius’ Heaemeron. A connection between this spurious treatise and 
several members of our ‘ group of writings ” will be pointed out in chap. vi, 
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Tupurnpodas Trav eAsPavrov rug eloodous ual ras exrpords. 
Compare. A few lines above, in § 25, we find caupzopayoves 
Ta AnDbivra, nok orceving wey UO THY drnmurarav Caav oro 
DsacPbeipovras, Ta Oe Tore Borg (obs.) rH bx Bias varepoxyy 
vepoovras. These words plainly suggest the “carnivorous 
bull,” as we shall see directly. Diodorus goes on to say that 
if the “hunters” lacked flesh, they cook the hides of beasts 
previously killed, and, singeing off the hair, roe Oepmorce duos 
poder, xab xareodiovres BeBiaowevos, rAnpovor (cover Anpovor, vl. 
obs.) rAv edescev (obs.) rods 02 avmous roidas yuveCovow ers 
oxorey B&AAEI, x0e wovo1g BidCuCs TpOPyy ToIs Exsrvyodos (obs.). 
Comp. the words here specially marked out for observation 
with a passage from Tatius, given on p. 216, and which is com- 
pared with the language of Diodorus in id. xvii. Diodorus’ 
chy vdeo here, Tatius alters into ro évdegs, just as in the same 
clause he alters Diodorus’ rai tucrespioss in Lid. xvii. into ro 
Zwmespov. Diodorus says that the “ hunters” used stones as 
well as darts in attacking their prey. Comp. with Tatius on 
p- 215. But this is not all, for the word éxirnpnourres, which 
Tatius employs there as well as here, makes the use of Diodorus 
in both passages a matter of certainty. 

It was pointed out on p. 100, when these pages of Diodorus 
were being compared with the excerpt manufactured out of 
them, that 1 Cor. xii. 11 seemed to be used in the words of 
the excerpt «pds ry éavrod ypelav Exnoros ra juehy Oscesp odOWD. 
This last word is here among those just given out of Diodorus. 
A few lines below it we remark 70 idsoy cao, a few lines 
above it diamorewodos 08 pds HAAHAOUG... nal... Osaoraor 
rods yeipwbérvras. The most of these people die of hunger 
Diodorus goes on to say, bray... 70 oapuce orepnd% rig avary- 
noclug ... ypelag. 1 Cor. xii. 11 might thus easily have been 
suggested to the writer of the excerpt; and that it was, will 
appear probable if we refer to the passage from Clem. Ep. i. 46, 
quoted on p. 221, and compare it with the words which we have 
just been giving out of Diodorus. Lightfoot refers to 1 Cor. 
xii. 12 in illustration of Clement. Observe also the language 
of Tatius given on the same p. 221, which also may be com- 
pared with 1 Cor. xii. 11. 

We now turn to § 35, in which Diodorus gives an account 
of the “carnivorous bull:” gors 02 70 Oypiov Aut re xo 
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Ouvee wes Osc opoy, OS cy exsribemevoy rors Chul barerole Trav Coa, 
zoek THY Tpohv bywn be tHe riy Xelpadevran ocopnoPeey tec. Osa D- 
deipes (comp. with Diodorus’ language in § 25, vid. sup. p. 224) 
++» Aéyerau 08 zal co Ospua cérpwrov yew... oodéver LOT IOYU- 
neve. 709° ele opuywe roby, OV dAANE amérns vepwbev... 
TIS O8 TevTaD xpariorns adnpov Pbosue oux, 7rrawevov. Comp. 
with Tatius, quoted on p. 223. If we turn to Phot. Bidl. 250, 
¢. Xxxix., we find that the writer of the excerpt has abbreviated 
Diodorus. Some only of the coincidences just pointed out are 
there. For example, dépwa« is not there ; nor is ararys, for 
which the writer substitutes d6Ao», taking it apparently from 
Diodorus’ § 25. We observe, however, in the excerpt cdpé- 
z2pov, which Tatius uses in his description of the elephant (vid. 
sup. p. 220); and also the words aidqpy 68 ody, dxéixov, which, 
from a certain similarity of their own to the parallel words of 
Tatius, suggest that the same mind coined both expressions 
out of Diodorus. All the coincidences, indeed, which we have 
been finding between Diodorus and Tatius, are such as we 
should expect to find if the writer of the love story under 
Tatius’ name was not a Greek but a late scholar, comparatively 
speaking, whose mind was stored with the language of Diodorus, 
as the mind of the compiler of the forged excerpts from 
Agatharchides would necessarily be stored. No “ Alexandrine 
rhetorician,” such as Achilles Tatius is thought to have been, 
could possibly have used a Greek author in the fashion that 
the writer of Tatius’ love story has used Diodorus. 

We have been particular in pointing out the use made of 
Diodorus, because we shall necessarily conclude from it that 
other authors were manipulated the same way, and that the 
whole of Tatius’ Greek, given on p. 223, will be found on ex- 
amination to be marked by those characteristics which we have 
already seen to belong toa portion of it. We may be perfectly 
certain that almost every word of it may be traced to a source, 
if only we look for that source with sufficient diligence. 

In Peregrin. 32, in the sentence immediately preceding that 
which was just now (p. 219) illustrated out of Tatius’ descrip- 
tion of the elephant, the writer has anna xaipev Dpcous 
duvariaves coQsar} (Proteus), roy ETI Dov EaUTOD pO TEAsuTIE 
OseZioves. (Elian, Var. Hist. iv. 6, speaks of Calanus as cogya- 
TIS (manpa vole Docous "AdsEdvdpy. We had occasion to 

P 
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refer just now (p. 220) to Tatius’ account of the phoenix, which 
is, as we have said, close by in the last section of lib. iil. We 
find owipyns yap Barov r75 ehwdeorerns, boo ixavov pos opsdos 
rudy, oporres re rH oToWuTh, Hoel eoihaives ward WeTOr, x06 TO 
Spvywa (obs.) Ogun yivercs Ta vExpa- Evdelo D8 woud evcepmuoos TOY 
Gpvy FH copa, Peper woes cis 70 Yop, ynlvy yeuors (obs.) iat 
cov Netto. obras larorcs 0 Epryov Pepav. Comp. with Tatius 
description of the trap for the hippopotamus. The next 
sentence is quoted on p. 220. Tatius proceeds, after three lines, 
Zprerocs 04 vig lepeds’ Alydarios BiBrtoy 8 adoray Pepoov, rock 
SonswoiZer sav dren bx Tig ypapiis- 0 08 oldey Com bOTOU[MEVOS, 20h 
Te eroppnra Dulver TOD CameUTOS, nod Tov vEenpov ErbOELHYUT OLS, 
nuh tors exiveopus cogicr7s. Comp. the last two words with 
those of Peregrin. 32 just given. In Peregrin. 27, it is said 
that Proteus called himself Phoenix, because the Indian bird 
of that name was wont to ascend the funeral pyre. Presently 
the writer says, wapripowos 06 % pony xo lepsocg eabToD amo- 
denyOjoeobos x.7.A. Comp. with Tatius. The writer of Pere- 
grinus says, moreover, in the same place, of xarcpuros de obTos 
wednral abrod xb xpnornpsoy, Olas, wok cedvTOY (obs.) ext 77 
aupe ponyovgoovres. And in § 25, immediately after the 
passage quoted on p. 172, and which is still specially in hand, 
we find ef pom, brep Qaot, mmavgoerocs Bocbeiay yeveodos nok & 
Bodpy (obs.) qv xvpév. And in § 21, it is said that Proteus 
was 306pov (obs.) opiorrav nab 2.7-h. Comp. with Tatius’ 
account of the pheenix and of the capture of the hippopotamus. 
There is an evident association of the pheenix with Proteus in 
the mind of our writers, and of the receptacle which the bird 
hollowed out with the receptacle which Proteus was said to 
intend to contrive in the funeral pyre. What is the origin of 
this joke? We have said on p. 172 that Calanus was taken 
by the writer of Peregrinus as the model, in many respects, 
for the death of Proteus. We have just seen that some words 
of ABlidn, said by him of Calanus, are applied in Peregrinus to 
Proteus. It is to Calanus that we must turn for the explana- 
tion of Proteus’ secret receptacle. 


In lib. xv. p. 717, Strabo tells us that the authorities which 
1Comp. of ody jepeis tmiontarcovras Tas ayaypudas TaVv xpovay nuh sdpioxouoly 


adedy rivruxocioorod trous rerAnpupevov tAnAvdévas, Clem. Hp. i. 24. We are not 
aware that any other writer mentions the inspection by the priest. 
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he consulted varied in their narratives of the manner of 
Calanus’ end :— 

GAN of wy... yevouevns Os Tupac xal redslons dep’ auras xpuons 
xing, naranribevee Eig adryy, ey na runbdwevoy (obs.) ewapyodiveur* of ds 
EbAwoy (obs.) ofxoy (obs.) yevéodas, PuArdéog (obs.) 8 gumrnadévros xcel 
Etl Hc oréyns rupits Yevoueyns eynrsiodevee (obs). 2. Piavra taurov 
ws dy doxby ouvemmpnodjvas TE ofnw, 

If we suppose that it occurred to our writer to make a pun 
upon the word doxzéy,! and to translate the closing words of 
Strabo by “as seeming or pretending to be burned along with 
the house,” the secret receptacle for the safety of Proteus 
would have an easy explanation. Nor does it seem possible to 
doubt that the joke arose in some such way, if we compare 
Strabo’s words with Tatius’ description of the capture of the 
hippopotamus, given om p. 223, and: considér certain other 
coincidences which can be produced. 

(1.) Attention was just now (p. 224) specially directed to 
exirnphouvrec, which Tatius uses in the passage (did. iv. 3) now 
under consideration. Two lines after this passage he has ze) 
Cannon Tupe Tov uxpiBas eidorav rie yweotas abrod ray iow 
as wapédozor. In Peregrin. 8, the writer, Speaking of 79 
eyarwa (Proteus) +d xuvenoowevor, Says anovours (obs.) wou, 
eanyas wupudvadctavros THY Yvauony adbrod, xual soy Biov éars- 
Tnpnoavros (obs.)* zye d3 Tapa (obs.) rav rodirav wdrod eruy- 
Ocevomuny, xd ofc cverynn hy ceepsae (obs.) eidévees (obs.) adrév. 
TO Yup TIS Dicews (obs.) z.7.A. If due allowance be made for 
the cumulative force of the many coincidences which have 
been shown -to exist between Peregrinus and Tatius, it seems 
impossible to deny that at any rate Proteus, the representative 
of Calanus, was in the mind of the writer of the passage from 
Tatius which we are examining, 

(2.) We observe that Strabo’s QudAcOos is altered by Tatius 
into zoAdwn and xarduor. This invites us to examine the 
passage from the third Book of Maccabees, quoted on pel73; 
which is so curiously connected with the passage from Peregrin, 


* Leucippe twice seemed to die. Once she was sacrificed in parody of Iphi- 
genia. On the second occasion the head of a woman, supposed to be Leucippe, 
was cut off. Tatius, in lid. vii. 5, alludes to Tos Pevdios bavdros ixsivors, and says 
70 uty xpuroy, JAoy cov +6 Tair’ £0 dt Dederepav, xdly chy xeparny doxav (obs.), uh exwy, 
Our writers took some interest in Docetism, 
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95 now in hand, and in which nurcpous is found. If we 
reflect for a moment, we see that Tatius’ expression 77 Ta 
narduor paovgy exactly explains the device of the writer of 
3 Macc. It was 4 rav (ypupinar) nardwov wma Nor is 
this all, for the expression of 3 Macc. pyyavy 775 expuy7s no 
less aptly expresses the device of which the writer of Peregrinus 
speaks immediately (obs.) after the passage connected with 
3 Macc., whereby, as some suppose, Proteus was to explain 
death. This, of course, makes the coincidences between 
Peregrinus and 3 Macc., pointed out on p. 173, far more 
noticeable. 

(3.) On p. 173 we referred, in illustration of 3 Macc., to 
Arr, De Exped. Alew. vii. 1. In the sentences referred to is 
the word diarpi3as. Tatius, as we see, has dsarpiBas. Farther 
down, Arrian, who adopts Strabo’s first version of the death of 
Calanus, has ob pany duvnbjvas ye ovds roo farmov exisqvas (obs.), 
CAG beh xrivng yap nowscbrvas Pepowevoy (obs.) z.7.A. Comp. 
with Tatius, whose zaprepov might have come from the same 
source (vid. sup. p. 173, note 2). If we look back to the close 
of lib. vi., we find that Arrian is there speaking of the tomb of 
Cyrus, and the repairs executed by Alexander. He uses the 
word cian. Comp. with Tatius. He uses also Tawa, e.g. 
nol Tod Wey CH[MATOS DouMEP ETS AOL jy, wocrabeivos &S THY TVEAOY, 
nui 7d ron exibeives. Tatius uses raja, as we sce, in very 
much the same sense. Now there is not room even for the 
shadow of a doubt as to Tatius’ use of Arrian. For in lib. 
iii. 15, where Leucippe is supposed to be sacrificed in parody 
of Iphigenia, we are told that the body of Leucippe, with its 
disembowelled false stomach, was laid in the coffin: 70 caWwa 
evOevreg 77 oOpy KUTUAGIMOUT!, Tale em curs er sOevres. 
Comp. with Arrian. Tatius goes on to say that Clitophon, 
who supposed Leucippe to be really dead, determined to 
destroy himself. He was prevented by the timely appearance 
of his friends, who laid hold on his hand. He exclaimed 
apis Bean wh puos POovnonre duvérov xedod. Arrian says that 
the inscription upon Cyrus’ tomb ended with the words pz 
ody Dbbves (POovqans v1.) juos TOU pvnwaros. It is very plain 
then that Tatius! did use Arrian in the passage which we are 


1On p. 96, the use of Arr. Exped. Alex. vi. 20 in the forged excerpts from 
Agatharchides is pointed out. 
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considering. But if the use of Arrian is conceded, the use of 
Strabo can hardly be denied, and it would seem to be sufh- 
ciently proved that Tatius used more than one account of 
Calanus in his description of the capture of the hippopotamus. 

(4.) We turn now to 3 Mace. We observe that the writer 
goes on, as Tatius does, to speak of elephants. Only a very 
few lines after the passage which we have quoted, he uses the 
word owe. Tatius, as we have seen, has Tabe, a difterent 
word. Here again is a change in 3 Mace. very like the changes 
which mark the coincidences between 3 Macc. and Peregrinus 
(vid. sup. p. 173). In the same place 3 Mace. has ceepaporus. 
The word is a rare one, and Suicer was able to say “ Omittunt 
hoe adverbium Lexica.” It is used both by Diodorus and 
the excerpt in the description of the “carnivorous bull,” 
which we have shown to be used by Tatius in the passage 
before us. The word is not used in the LXX. except in 
3 Macc., and Schleusner refers to Diodorus. Immediately 
after the passage containing the word wae, Arrian has zai 
Thy Oupida. O& &Peviows, and then says that Alexander eo7pé3- 
Awoey the guards of Cyrus’ tomb who had neglected their duty. 
In 3 Macc. iv. 14, a few lines, that is, above the passage quoted 
on p. 173, we find ozpeBrwdevrag 53 rede TOPNYy Yeh weveess 
ainbous 50 reAOS HPovricus (obs.) wsces ad xcespdv nwepas. The 
writer of 3 Macc. goes on to say that the scribes toiled on, 
sitting at their work from morning till night, for forty days. 
At the end of this time they were brought to the king (ver. 
17), wnuers toybew civ rav “lovdalwv cxroypuday roselrbes duct 
THY Gerpnrov avrav rrybov. The description answers well to 
that given by Strabo of the Indian Sophists, who, whether 
they were standing, or sitting, or lying naked upon the ground, 
so remained until the evening, or who. stood on one leg holding 
up a block of wood with both hands, and so remained through- 
out the whole day. Directly, speaking of Calanus, Strabo 
has (p. 716) wndey ioyboes rig adersing eridekw roimoucbas. 
Compare. 

This chapter of 3 Mace. contains some other very noticeable 
points. Ver. 4 will be found to be illustrated in Appendix A. 
out of Diod. xvii. 31, p. 182. This is the first of those pages 
of Diodorus to which so many of our writings have been shown 
to be indebted (wid. sup. pp. 23, 74, 88, 216). 
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In ver. 6, the writer says ai Oe aprs mpos Biov xoswevice 
6 Ob be0V vmenrudvio TOOTOY vecinsdes, art repr lews [MET OAO- 
Bovoces yoous ite - Opzvov avd? Swevaiav 2.7-A., in ver. 7 deopsces 
bg Onwooros exp TIS cig TO TAOIOY euBonns elAzovro, in ver. 8 
ark evarios xob vewTEpseys padopuioes TOS exthoirous TOY 
foie jusepos ev Ophvoss Ss7jryov, wroepee modes HOm Tov ceOny Opavres 
xeiwevov. The writer no doubt used, as Grotius points out, 
1 Mace. i. In ver. 22, we remark sé omovdela xol ro 
Qucchuus nal ras Ovioxas Tus npracis oe HO TOV zoo [Lav TOV 
“purooy x.7-A., ver. 23 xual thaBe ro epryopsov x0 TO xpuotor. 
ver. 24 éroince Dovoxr ovicey, ver. 26 70 xhAAOS TAY yuvaInaY 
jrroswdn, ver. 27 was vo@iog cvérceBe Opjvor, zoek xocdnwevn ev 
raore eyevero ey évbcs. If we turn to the lament over the 
dead Charicles, which has already (p. 210) been in our hands, 
we find yuwpie wey aorehi immed 0¢ dvorvyy. repos Wey oOb, 
renVOv, 6 Bciroqwos* yews 02 6 bcvaros: Opyvos o Duneveuos (obs. je 
0 08 xwuvros TAY yomov obros, woul’. . - Puch yap ou ny 
xpno% (obs. ), 1 omevoay... pundpous apyupeis, pvouis 
juhass. olor Xoepludsss. ex bono Oos TOY Dove youve... 
epprpas woropye ro x&AAos youod. Compare. In lid. v. 9, 
Tatius has gyyouny 0 exihosrov rig nuepas, ovnés’ eyav 
‘Amida owrnpias’ dn 0& xé&prwv, and after five lines, which 
describe the opportune arrival of a ship, of 08 &DesAnvocy we 
(into the ship) & adrav ray rod buverov ruday exdes 02 50 
T)oiov #.7.A. Comp. with vv. 7, 8. Observe the 767 xeiwevov 
of 3 Macc. and the 767 xéyrywv of Tatius. 3 Mace. affords 
many examples of this kind of coincidence. 

In ver. 10, the writer has 7@ xadborepbe rund candawars, 
and in ver. 11 roirwy 62 ext rqv reyomevny oyediay Ky bevrwr. 
Grotius remarks “ Multum falluntur qui oy¢dscv hic sumunt 
pro rate:—verum Schedia locus est in /gypti parte inferiore 
quatuor Schcenis ab Alexandria, navale habens, ut nos docet 
Strabo libro xvii.” Strabo, p. 800, has r7y él Qyediav cyovowy. 
The so-called excerpts from Agatharchides in c. ix. take up 
the same passage of Strabo, and we observe of 02 Dyyedscev 
zadovow (obs.). In the following column we find &y6%, and a 
few lines below, on the same page, rod cavdamaros with 
auxvovs after two lines. Yavédawa is an uncommon word. 

From the foregoing coincidences we must needs conclude 
that the “marvel” spoken of, 3 Macc. iv., is simply a joke. 
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It takes its rise apparently from Eccles. i. (e.g. ver. 15, zai 
vorépna ov durhaeras cepsbndyvas). The author uses Eccle- 
siastes after the same fashion as the writer of the Evangelium 
Thome (vid. sup. p. 42 sq.). Coincidences between 3 Mace. 
and the Metaphrasis of Gregory Thaumaturgus prove this to 
be the case. We must reserve these for some future oppor- 
tunity, for an adequate discussion of them would occupy far 
more space than we can spare at the present time. One 
coincidence, however, which concerns the use of a word 
already noticed, we may point out. 3 Macc. y. 4 runs: 6 33 
cAepurreepyns +0 xpooruyey paporas (vid. sup. p. 229) “Epo 
owverthet. In Metaph. i. 7, Gregory has zal rd wy as els 
TouroVl ovvteAroivre nuiv Tov Biv, oUrws kpape. Hesychius does 
not give apapdrws, but he has’ Apapaoas (epaporws or cxpcepais 
is conjectured) cep oolws Tpoonpwoowevrac. “ApmoCovras, codu- 
Aas, Obey xab 70 cepupas raving, dédexras. A little above 
this Hesychius has ”Apapey, npuooen, 1 Tuylag déderes 7 
xéxpiros. Our conjecture that the Evang. Thom. and 8 Mace. 
go hand in hand in their jesting use of Ecclesiastes, seems 
to receive some confirmation from the fact that in lid. vi. 11 
Tatius has dvdéornbs nul bbe... "ACpodiry’ wrnwoveve d8 
~au0d, Which may be compared with very nearly the same 
words of the Evang. Thom. quoted on p. 62, and that in lid. 
v. 5, Tatius manifestly uses the Aves of Aristophanes to which 
the Evang. Thom. has been shown to be indebted (vid. 
sup. p. 66). 

(5.) We have pointed out on p. 219 that some words applied 
in Peregrinus to Proteus are by lian applied to Calanus in 
Var. Hist. vy. 6. Turning to “lian, the eye falls upon the 
closing words of chapter v., which are very remarkable. The 
chapter consists of two sentences only. The first tells us that 
Epaminondas ta cig rpiBwva, xal abrdy puxdvra, and that 
when it was sent to the “wash,” he was obliged to remain at 
home (in bed?) for the lack of another. The author of 
Peregrinus does not let this go by unnoticed. In § 36, he says 
that at the closing scene Proteus arodéuevos ... rd rpsBdviov 

. Gory ty 006vy puraon cxpif3a¢. Tatius has the same thing 
in mind perhaps when he describes a woman as éppuramévy +6 
OHLe, Ysrave cveCmowsyy KOAsoy reévv. v. 17. He has sa 
odovny a few lines above in § 16, and again in § 24. 
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JElian’s second sentence informs us that Epaminondas 
refused to receive a large sum of money sent to him by the 
Persian king. lian adds zai ii cs ya vow, weyahoppoveo- 
repos hy rod didovros 6 uy) AaBor. This might have given 
Clement the first suggestion for his saying (vid. sup. p. 21) 
Hosov didovres 4 AowBcvovres (Ep. i. 2), and its connection with 
humility (xévreg re éraaewopoveire x.7-A.). Tatius again steps 
in to confirm the conjecture, for in lid. viii. 17, in his deserip- 
tion of a wonderful reformation that had been wrought in a 
certain man, he says, 7d peyahdQpov eporurre wpos rove & 
vpsin rod AuSelv Sich revicey Ovrac. 

Zélian’s cap. 6 is on the voluntary death of Calanus. Among 
the first words are those to which we just now referred as 
being used in Peregrinus of Proteus. Aélian says that Calanus 
made the funeral pyre of all kinds of sweet-smelling wood, 
and describes him as 6 xepsAnQbels r7¢ Paoyos. The writer of 
Peregrinus, in the next sentence to that containing the mention 
of the “dirty shirt,” says that Proteus cast in frankincense 
into the fire, and adds directly, aAAd sepscoyedy v0 TI 
Proves. 

ZBlian says also that Calanus, after his usual exercises (7» 
yap avro Spomuos) cverOav ext weong rg xupas eorn (obs. cf. 
Proteus in his “dirty shirt,” vid. sup. 231) sorePavawévos 
wahapwov zon. nal 0 wav “Harsog ceebrov rpooeBurAgy 0 yap 
avrov xpooexbves. In § 39, the author of Peregrinus says that 
some people expected that Proteus would destroy himself in 
the early morning, w¢ wp0¢ avioyovra tov “Hasoy comracdmevos 
(women meres xo rors Bpauywures Duos rosiv) ériBjoecdus 
rig mupas. Compare. With Allian’s zaAcmov xown, compare 
Tatius’ zarcun xai yowaow in the passage quoted on p. 223. 
The coincidence is of the same kind as those (yaprapia 
(3 Macc.) xaprepix (Peregrin.), tow« (3 Macc.) rawa (Tat.), 
norcwpwos (3 Macc.) Keéruvos (Peregrin.), avixnrog (38 Macc.) 
canivnros (Peregrin.) cvéyovras (Peregrin.)) which have been 
pointed out on pp. 173, 229 (see also p. 230), and which are 
all connected together in the closest possible way. Nor does 
Tatius’ joke here seem at all doubtful, for in Jb. viii. 6 he has 
Spowov (obs.) Epwrsxov, and after two lines zadkdwmy 02 xo, 
and presently in the same section toreQuvwpdvy tHv xEDacdyy 
xirvos xbwess. Compare. 
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(6.) We have mentioned (p. 223) that Tatius, immediately 
before the passage now in our hands, makes some use of Elian, 
Hf. A. v.53. ABlian has a second and very brief account in 
Al. A. vii. 19 eosBéoraroy d8 6 woruusos irmos, yeberas yelp 
xa rod xarpés. This might have suggested one of the 
pseudo-Helladian jokes. Plato, it is said, called Aristotle a 
horse zal yop 6 traros cov éavrod Durst roerépa Ocexves (vid. 
sup. p. 53). A few lines below ABlian has eboebope (obs.) 
Oi Tivos cuvewryuévng (obs.) dupidos (obs.). Comp. with Tatius 
(vid. sup. p. 223). ABSlian’s story is of an ape which, having 
been spectator when a child was being washed, watched its 
opportunity, jumped in through the open window, seized and 
stripped the child, and then poured hot. water over it. If 
Tatius referred to Alian’s second mention of the hippopotamus, 
as we know he did to the first, in the composition of the 
passage before us, this is an indication of his researches such 
as we should expect to find. 

(7.) We have seen (p. 227) that Tatius altered the oizov of 
Strabo into olxywe on the suggestion (p. 228) of Arrian. We 
may ask, however, why he uses obxnjue. in the sense of “cage” 
or “prison.” Pseudo-Helladius (Cod. 279, p- 5385) informs us. 
Speaking of the dislike of the ancients to -use words of oe 
omen, he says, dso xal ro Oecuwrnprov olxniun éxarodv. He 
goes on to give the words quoted on p. 50 in illustration of 
the Oratio. The writer concludes his sentence on euphemisms 
by saying that some persons call the ape zaAA‘ay. We have 
just seen that Tatius seems to interweave the language of a 
story about the ape into the passage in which he uses Oban wee 
in the sense of deowwrfpsov. In lid. vi. 14, Tatius says that 
Clitophon’s friends learning that he was shut up & 7@ Osopw- 
Typiy . . . cio vuxrds ede dal x0 Olan OrOU0] rupiouy, 
zh Hbchov wiv abrod xuraprelves adv ewol (Clitophon)* 6 02 éx? 
rav decay refused and sent them away. Clitophon said to 
them, however, ei rapayévoiro (Leucippe), meh ryv &w omovdy 
mpos (we hxew. Comp. with pseudo-Helladius. Comp. also 
Peregrin. 12... adda Edv oxovd% tylyvero* nal twbev wav ebdde 
iy Opav rapa rai Oeomarnpin mepimevovra rypaldscn, vhpes TIWES, 
wah resdice opPove* of 08 ey TAGs adrav xrd., and presently dy 
hnov rives . . . woepouvdnobwevos roy céivdpa (Clitophon’s object in 
requesting his friends to bring him early tidings of Leucippe). 
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This very passage is placed in comparison with pseudo-Galen 
on p. 88. Pseudo-Galen’s epi rv & is here exactly found. 
Comparison of the three passages, one with another, suggests 
that all three were from the same hand. 

10. Achilles Tatius, in lid. vi. 5, writes thus :— 


dryer O€ wwe gig Td Osomwrnprov, noel TUpaciowol eYAANWe THS Oly elas 
ETIDEpwv. sue OF EAvEr roUT@Y [Ley OvOEY, 000 4 Trav deowav UPpss, od 4 
Tov Adyav wirin. nol yap edappowy rH Abyw aepiiocobas (un (Mois Efveet, 
nar Oe eupauvers. O&05 O& me Tepl rHo Asuxinans elogev OUT CuDGIS 
airy dmoraBovra* puxal 6: Tepinaor wovrers TOY Han, eel THY TE 
ayaday nuora &% wwovreiag ebruxouer. 

With this passage, which we shall call A, comp. youve Yap 
mepuns tay Loy 70 cyabor. “Ors (showing a new excerpt) 
opyiComsvov tori ro: adres ronAcas Abyew ... 010 6° Ayomemvoy 
opyiComevos rH Keaycvrs ev roig abrois pywaos chy BruoOnwbay 
wepipeps, Mavri, Asyov, xanav (Hom. Il. i. 106) %.7.A., Phot. 
Bibl. 279 (pseudo-Helladian excerpts). It would be unreason- 
able to suppose this coincidence to have accidentally arisen. 
Besides, we have just seen that Tatius seems to use pseudo- 
Helladius, p. 585. We have, moreover (on p. 225), found 
good reason for supposing that Tatius was indebted to the 
forged excerpts from Agatharchides. We must therefore 
conclude that Tatius made use of Photius’ Bibliotheca, and 
that therefore his love story cannot be the writing which is 
described in the Bibliotheca, unless the descriptions therein 
given are themselves only interpolations. 

It must be observed that the passage from pseudo-Helladius | 
just quoted has been already in great part given in a note on 
p- 82. It is there brought forward in support of the con- 
jecture that pseudo-Galen, whose treatise we were then showing 
to belong to our “group of writings,” had 1 Kings xxil. in his 
mind in a certain sentence which he was writing. Pseudo- 
Galen does not use the expression pavress Ta” nuxdd», but he 
is speaking of prophets of evil things. If we turn to Tatius, 
we find an unmistakeable reference to Acts xx. 22 sq.: “And 
now, behold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there: save that the 
Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city (mires xonwr, e.g. 
Agabus in xxi. 11) Aéyov Ori deo we xab Orirpers wevovory 
uAX ovdev0s AOyor wosodues (sed nihil horum vereor. Vulg.), 
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neither count I my life dear unto myself,” ete. Tatius’ yFuces 
ewPavac is a reference to lib. v. 14, where we find 4% gic "E@eoov 
joa ese answering to S. Paul’s were xqv &diEw wou (from 
the Ephesian elders) in ver. 29; and in § 15 r% 88 exsoban 
++ 70 08 Knswie edonee wh we xorcdsreiy, bAAG Lexpis  EQécov 
oumTrebaowra,, rock TIVE ~povor Osvarpirpevrce rH adres, earceverdely 
#.7.A. answering to TH éxsovan in ver. 15, and expsve yap 0 
Tladios rupurrcioos rv "EQeoor, drag wn yévyrees aUTA Ypovo- 
rpiBjocs &v 7%’ Aciy in ver. 16. Section 17 begins with xéyze 
08 ray éEFe Hinepav Oseevdoavres cov AODD haowev sis rqv” Eso ov. 
Comp. Acts xxi. 6 jusig 08 rev erody Osevdaurres hard... Gig 
«.7-h. There are many more coincidences between Tatijus 
and the Acts of the Apostles, but these suffice to show that 
Acts xx. 22 was used by Tatius in connection with [ncvTess 
zaxav. The conjecture which we hazarded with respect to 
pseudo-Galen thus receives some support out of Tatius. 
Pseudo-Galen himself, it will be remembered, makes use of 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

Clitophon (in Tatius’ passage above), it will be observed, 
gives, as S. Paul does, an example of gardédei. We should 
expect, from what we have seen, that our writer would look not 
merely at a notable passage in the Acts (as he does), but also, 
as Stephens would say, at some other “celebrem historiam,” 
or “historici cujuspiam sententiam ” (vid. sup. p. 16). On p. 
97, we have pointed out that the compiler of the excerpts from 
Agatharchides paid more than ordinary attention to what 
Diodorus has to say in Wid. iii. 18, p- 187, on the +0 ray &rabay 
Aibsorav Zbvoc. Tf jor that reason we turn to Diodorus, we 
find airing (obs.) .. . odie yap Efpos omrnouLevov riV0S x0h 
naropepovros vrekeouyovr, ob0’ UBpsv (obs.) odes TANYAS VToLe- 
vovres mpedsCovro ... ovdstuie euPoecow Opyis 4 wéAw Above 
dsdovres. In § 13, half a dozen lines above the passage quoted 
in illustration of oizywe, Tatius writes :— 

axépou xarc ood, +f &uewov, nal bre wndey robrwy (obs. this note of 
connection with A), rpig @zpocvdpoy epeis, nol on rapotbvns ypnordy 
dvOpa. dpysobeig yep aoépnris éorw: XPusrorns yap ruyydvovcm jue 
Kapiros, ers whrov adblercs’ apomnraniobelon 6&, sig Gpyny epediCerau, 

Comp. this passage, which we shall call B, with Diodorus. 
Now, observe, if we turn to the forged excerpt we find that 
the coincidences just given out of Diodorus have disappeared, 
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and instead we have odre xporyaaxsioya (obs.) epebiCeodan. 
Comp. with Tatius. There is no escape from this interesting 
coincidence. If Tatius (so-called) was the author of the 
excerpt, all is explained. If he was not, then he must have 
copied from the excerpt, and also from Diodorus, to whose 
narrative the excerpt is indebted. No other explanation is 
possible. 

Another curious fact now appears. Wesseling on 006’ 
bBpw zr.A. says, “Jo. Tzetzes Chiliad. vi. 742 (2 735) heec in 
oculis habuit:” zal rabovra rag &Popyrovs bAiLess. nok Yep 
zal rove Aidloras rode emaubeig x.7.A. Comp. Tatius’ eepopn- 
T0S. 

We have just come to the conclusion that Tatius either 
wrote or used the excerpt. In confirmation of this we shall 
refer to pseudo-Galen. He has rporjhaxiZomevos on p. 626, 
and 7 xp0g avrovs ovvovoia in the next line but one. This last 
word is a very noticeable one,—not in Diodorus, for it is not 
there,—but in the excerpt. We find in the excerpts, some few 
lines above xpornkaxiop@, the words xpos wdais cuvcepbposs zoek 
xpos rotig ovvovatass (obs.) reig mosdsces (roesdeius, v.l.) psy 
yinowevess, om’ ovdevds mepioramevos, dice rHv ebxoTiny TIS 
rpog7¢. There is a jest here which should have betrayed the 
falsity of these excerpts on the very first occasion of their 
being critically examined. Diodorus says (iii. 17) that the 
Ichthyophagi pursue their fishing for four days zai raic 
cveephpors wdetig KAAHAOVS Luycymyodvres. mp0s O& ToUTOIS Ext 
pokoryovroes reels ryuveesely ces cov THY woI, Wesdowosbus Even” TLONS 
hoyoring cemrorsrvrévos, 01 THY EvxoTiaY . . . TIS TpOPyS (oov 
waive nine lines below). The writer of the excerpt takes the 
beginning and the end of Diodorus’ sentence, and puts his own 
transparent joke in the middle. Pseudo-Galen observed this, 
for he has here... ray yevowévan* zoek (7 O61 TeVTOS HoVoA‘uy. 
The excerpt has, not here, but presently (for a sufficient reason), 
yiverou, rp0s aoyoriay, so that pseudo-Galen may be thought 
to have diligently compared the excerpt with Diodorus. 
Yvvovoia is thus a very noticeable word. 

Pseudo-Galen has here evarvoy re nal Davy yivers. A jest 
underlies both these words. 

(1.) Diodorus immediately proceeds: 7% 08 remarry xpos THY 
irons exciyorras ravdywsi, rorod opi, eu ouppvaes 
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Yhuntav veray sick, xpos alc of vomddes Tos cytras Trav Ops 
warav roriCovow. 4 d& ddoMmopia TobTaW TULPUTANTOS yiverces 
(obs.) raig aytrous rav Body, révrwv Qaviy (obs.) aDievrav odx 
evapOpov z.7.A. The writer of the excerpt improves on this, 
for he says that these people go down on their knees and drink 
Bondor, od xpos wiay evaxvong (obs.) Opny w7.r. ” Avarvoy 
thus becomes a noticeable word. 

(2.) In Orat. iii. (quoted on p. 181) Hercules is said opn 
anonous iva KaBn Udep evapdpov (obs.) Garay (obs.) csrodidoy, OS 
Adyos. Comp. with Diodorus, and observe his pag r7y UTwpesocy 
erEiyorres ravdylsl, Torod aps. We imagine that it occurred 
to the writer of the Oratio to substitute varép for vo, and to 
read xpos r7y vxepopiay instead of x. x. brdpesav. The notion 
of jumping over the mountains would then immediately follow. 
Tzetzes, the scholiast on Lycophron, has an amusing passage, 
in which he says: “Little didst thou think, O Lycophron, 
that I was standing by thee when thou wast reading Hip- 
ponax!” And here we seem to be standing at the elbow of 
our writer and listening to his chuckle of delight as he wrote 
oon xnonous x.7.A. We can prove, so far as a thing of this 
kind can be proved, that this joke arose in the way that we 
suppose. 

We may observe here, in Diodorus, that aovorbas and 
vrwpeiay are in succeeding lines. Photius (?) in’ Cod. 213 
says that Agatharchides was an imitator of Thucydides. No 
doubt he was. In Ub. viii. 72, Thucydides has zai ¢7y Umrepopsov 
aoyoriay tc oddey xpuywe x.r-A. Some Mss. read daepop/uy. 
The origin of the joke is thus very apparent. But, observe, 
the excerpt has aps coyoriay nal pépsveey ovdevdc (obs.) 
aroprerovTav array mpaywaros (obs.). With this coincidence 
to crown all, it would be unreasonable to deny the joke. 
Duvovola, Koyoria, cvamvon, and Qwv4 are thus, all of them, 
very noticeable words in connection with rpor7huxsoud in the 
excerpt. It would be absurd to contend that accident only 
has brought them into close company with zporyauziZew in 
pseudo-Galen. 

In Diodorus, on the same page, is the false reading owpov 
ayalav (axevdav). In the Oratio, after a few lines we find 
copa trav xaxav. In Tatius, a few lines above A, we observe 
owpov ayudar, while a few lines above B, Tatius has owpov 
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cadrorplav tyxawior. Leucippe is speaking in this last place to 
Sosthenes, whose name is mentioned. She says gol Oe ovdey 
wéhes robrav. Comp. Acts xviii. 17 “Then all the Greeks 
took Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat him 
before the judgment-seat.” xl oddéy robrTav Ta Taarriovs 
Zuehev. In lid. viii. 15 rov Zwodevqv nyov bal soos apyovras and 
ex} Bauccvous. 

The sentence of the Oratio having thus come before us, it 
will be well to examine it more closely. It is very short, still 
there is room in it for a glance at some “celebrem historiam.” 
The most notable instance on record of procuring water, is no 
doubt the supply provided for the children of Israel in their 
journeyings. If we turn to those pages of Philo, out of which so 
many coincidences with our writings have already been produced 
(vid. sup. pp. 27, 90), we find a section devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the joy of the Israelites at finding a certain well. 
Philo says zal yap eruye ob yepolv idimrav, uhne Bacireor, 
wourerunobas Diroriunberrav as Koos, ov Lovey Teps TOV Ppeceros 
narucnevny, WW’ ee Tg ToAUTEAsing BuosAscov Puivnras TO Epryov 
zr. Comp. with the Oratio, and note the ws Aoyos. A few 
lines below, Philo has epséosodas exactly used in Tatius’ 
passage A. The next word in Philo begins a sentence, quoted 
on p. 28, in illustration of Philostratus. Philostratus is there 
describing the Hercules spoken of in connection with the 
cutting through the Isthmus of Corinth. Vid. sup. p. 190, 
and observe the #respov eroreweiv and the general parallel. 

With the words of Philo just given, comp. from the pages 
of pseudo-Galen, which we have just been using, ridjzav yap 
ovday EOyv Oetaboes t7v cvarowmy (obs.) Owoiws TE TH” xuTuoXEUTD 
(obs.) &y6vrav od povoy (obs.) robrav rav Cawv, wre xoel (obs.) 
nok TeCav Ovedov comcvray’ Doce Oe Davyy exer weyaAny, emiT]dEI- 
Tepe Tar mbepopavay ives z.7.A. Pseudo-Galen also uses here 
dwarsuvev. We may think that pseudo-Galen has in his mind 
the articulate and inarticulate voices of Diodorus, the excerpt, 
and the Oratio. 

11. We shall use Achilles Tatius to illustrate one other 
point to which attention has already been directed. It is one 
of very great interest. 

On p. 204 sq., we had occasion to point out a certain con- 
nection between Clement’s Epistles and Hippolytus’ description 
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of the opinions and teaching of Justin the Gnostic, in the use 
of 1 Cor. ii. 9. The two epistles, though they are commonly 
supposed to have been written by different persons, are not 
independent of one another in their use of this text. Thus, 
on Ep. ii. 11, Lightfoot says that “the coincidence of two 
remarkable quotations,” one of them being 1 Cor. ii. 9, “in 
this very chapter, which occur also in the first Epistle, besides 
other resemblances (e.g. § 3), seems to prove that our writer 
was acquainted with and borrowed from the genuine Clement.” 
We have seen that both Epistles seem also to be connected 
with Hippolytus’ account of Justin. 

On Clement’s use of 1 Cor. ii. 9 in Ep. i. 34, Lightfoot 
remarks :— 


“Tt was, at all events, a favourite text with certain early Gnostic 
sects, who introduced it into their formula of initiation, and applied 
it to their esoteric teaching ; see Hippol. Har. v. 24, 26, 27; vi. 24. 
This perverted use of the text was condemned by their contemporary 
Hegesippus (as reported by Stephanus Gobarus in Photius, Bibi. 232), 
as contradicting our Lord’s own words paxépior of 6DbarAmo? judy 
z.7.A. In other words, he complained that they would restrict to the 
initiated few the knowledge which Christ declared to be laid open to 
all. But Stephanus Gobarus himself, writing some centuries later, 
and knowing’ the text only as it occurs in S.' Paul, is not unnatur- 
ally at a loss to know what Hegesippus means by this condemnation 
(00% 010 6 31 nal radar warny wey cipjobas ratra Aévyer 4.7.A.),” p. 115. 


The authorities for “the perverted use” of 1 Cor. ii. 9 by 
the “Gnastic sects,” to whom Lightfoot appeals, are thus 
Hippolytus (vid. sup. p. 204) and Hegesippus at third hand. 
Some fragments of Hegesippus’ writings survive, but nothing 
that contains the objection which Gobarus ascribes to him. 
The knowledge of Gobarus and his writings would seem to 
have been confined to Photius or the interpolator of his Biblio- 
theca. It is quite possible that Hegesippus never said anything 
of the kind. Something of ridicule or irony may be thought 
to lurk in the words odz 010’ 6 ci zai vadév, an expression 

1 Yet Gobarus, near the close of Cod. 232, refers to statements of Hippolytus, 
which are found in the work to which Lightfoot refers, and not in any other 
extant work or fragment from the pen of Hippolytus. It is not a sufficient 
answer to this to say that another statement which Gobarus ascribes to Hippo- 


lytus is not found in any one of the eight out of the ten books of the Refutatio 
which have survived. 
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near akin to ovz 010° 6xas, which often implies a good deal 
more than it expresses. A connection between Clement’s 
Epistles and Hippolytus has been observed, and we turn there- 
fore with some interest to the excerpts from Stephanus 
Gobarus, or rather to the short summaries of the contents of 
Gobarus’ book found in Phot. Bibl. 232. 

The column (1096, Migne) in which the reference to Hege- 
sippus is found contains six summaries :—1l. On “the situation 
of Paradise;” 2, on “Hegesippus and 1 Cor. 11. 9;” 3, on 
“punishment ;” 4, on “ corruption ;” 95, on the question 
“whether 6 w4Akev aidy is the eighth or ninth;” 6, on “the 
nature of the Lord’s body after His resurrection.” The dis- 
cussion of these subjects must have occupied a considerable 
space in Gobarus’ volume, and any coincidences which we 
may find between this column and Clement’s Epistles, in the 
neighbourhood of his use of 1 Cor. ii. 9, cannot have arisen 
from Gobarus’ use of Clement. 

1. Clement closes Ep. i. 834 with 1 Cor. ii. 9. He then says 
Os wankpin nob Oocvmaore ra bape rod Ozod, and after two 
lines za) radra orbminrey révra vro THy dictvo1my nua. 
Gobarus connects S. Matt. xiii. 16 waxdépros (obs.) of 0DdaAmot 
twav z7.A. with 1 Cor. ii. 9 in the second summary, and in 
the sixth he has zal wuydé Urorlaroy a7. 

2. Clement closes Hp. ii. 11 with 1 Cor. ii. 9. His remarks 
in § 12 have been given on p. 206, and a connection with 
Tatius in the expression “two bodies” has been pointed out 
on p. 208. In the sixth summary, to which we have just 
referred, Gobarus speaks of “two bodies,” the natural and 
spiritual. 

3. In Ep. ii. 14, which is only a continuation of the subject 
of § 12, we observe OnAovoa ALI OT, KY TIS BY THOHON 
avrav (obs.) &y T% cupxl zak wu POeipn (obs.). In the fourth 
summary, in a quotation (obs.) from Titus Bostrensis, we find 
ei 08 eeurqy EOOespey with d7Aov drs (introducing the excerptor’s 
own remarks) after three lines. In Clement we have OTs 
tandrnola Coon cae tor Xpiorod... 4 eenxAnoia wvevwarinn 
Le BGP TOPE avrn avriruTos éorw Tov mvebwaros. In the 
sixth summary (already twice referred to) we find 671 70 rod 
Zwrnpos Tsay ‘Inooo Xpiorov oopue te nod TVEvwaTInoY ... 
HO) OS TO OaLee ETEPOY EOTI. . « Hb HLYTITUTOD. 
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It is well-nigh impossible that these coincidences can have 
accidentally arisen. We must remember the coincidences 
that have been shown between Clement and Hippolytus, and 
the fact that nothing would have been heard of Gobarus if it 
had not been for Photius’ interpolated Bibliotheca. There is 
good ground for suspecting that the use of 1 Cor. ii. 9 is 
simply profane jesting. 

The words in which Gobarus refers to this text are these:— 


bri rh Hromacuéva rors dinccforg ayuda olre ipbarwis efdev, odre ods 
novos, ore ger} xoepOlay cvOpumov dveBn. “Hynormrmos mévror, apyaios 
re avnp xual &roorohinés, év TH weuTr® rev Yorouvnwdray, odx old 6 rr 
nad? raddv, warny Mev eipnodar ravra reyes, nal narardbeddsobas rods 
Tadra Dawévouc, rev re defen Tpapay xual rod Kupiov Aéyovros* Maxcpror 
EK. 0. Matt; xii. 6. 


In lib. v. 11, Tatius writes :-— 


anoverw (obs.) 64 xa) 6 KAswias. 7 * A Qpodirn Meya Tory wopeaxer 
(xa! rv’ AQpodirns Xp airy raupeoyvov xpd ood. lib. vii. 5, vid, sup. 
p- 218) dyaddv (obs.), 6 8 odn 202Aer AWBew (obs. warny sipyodas). 
Yvatna yap séunvev ex’ airiv rdvy nadrgy, bore dv Ody (obs.) airy 
cio Gyarwa, Epectav rd Yévos, Gvomce Medirrny. mAovros words, nol 
NAiKia veo. rébvnxey OF aUTH Tpooparus crip nara bdrAurrav’ BolAercu OF 
roirov tyew deorbryy’ od yop c&vdpa épa (obs. this addition to the good 
things offered for acceptance)’ xa) d/dwor tauriy xl xdocy aurie ray 
ovoiay. ds” adrov yep dv0 wrvas viv évdcde dverpirvev, &xorovdjous Oeomern. 
6 0: obx ofdu +i mradwv (obs. all these words) imepnpave?, vouilov aire 
Acuxinany avaSiwoecbus. § 12. xual 6 Krewies ox &rd Tpomou Ooxer 
M01, Ooi, 6 Ta&rupog Aye.  n&AAS yep, xual FAovros, nal pug ef 
ouvnrdev sari as, ody Edpus® odd avaBorys. rd wey yap xarAros HOovAY, 6 
Oe rAotros rpuphy, 6 Of Epws widw, soe? Of 6 dede TOUS dAaCbvas.  Dépe 
meiobnri* +% Sarbpw, nol lpuoas ro O20. 


1 «Om. B.,” Migne. 

* Comp. xal ds dy ris siaos, Cav dyarua, xm) Baoirsias avOpicvrm, xorusoy TH overs 
zai Paoirinoy tis xbrAros kPpaorov nal xumnyavoy amoticas, and after six lines éy 
ayeBorais, Niceph. Dedic. H. E. Pp. 55 Wy by cot rive VDpuoiv, p. 8, with fdpav in 
the next line, and after nine lines Gav dperas dyarpo oeaveds repeoxes. Comp, 
with Tatius. A number of coincidences between this Dedicatio of Nice- 
phorus and some members of our group of writings will be given in the next 
chapter. 

8“ E. Bacchylide hee ducta,” Mitsch. See the preceding note. 

* This sentence has a ring in it which resembles Clement of Alexandria. It 
reminds us of the close of the Oratio, which is indebted to Clem. Alex. vid, 
sup. p. 178, where, in the note, a parallel will be found for Tatius’ words here. 
Half a dozen lines above Clement’s ipden rév @cov, we remark cadival os taelyopeui, 
Tatius after two lines has ixsiyoucn. 


Q 
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The words odz oldu ri readév, which form the verbal coinci- 
dence with Gobarus, are not simply such as the writer would 
naturally employ. In § 21, the lady herself offers all that is here 
implied. Her favours are, however, again declined by Clitophon, 
who excuses himself by saying AN’ odz vida ri rérovda, voo0s 
(saéremov rig vooov THy Vrbuplow) yap [os saipuns evereoey. 
It is evident, then, that the words in question are mere jest. 
And with this jest before us, forming as it does the coincidence 
with Gobarus’ remarks upon the use of 1 Cor. ii. 9, is it 
possible to doubt that the whole passage in Tatius is intended 
as a parody upon that text? Besides, Tatius here plainly 
jests upon Jas. iv. 6. We can show that in the use of 
that text Tatius is in the closest possible contact with 
Clement, whose connection with Gobarus has been already 
shown. 

Tatius uses dxrepyPavel in the sense of “ despise” or “reject.” 
This makes the resemblance to Gobarus more close. He, per- 
haps, remembered Luc. Nigrin. 31 +0 68 & HPD .-» WS eUTEASS 
SrepnDavovrvras. In the same sentence Lucian has rovrous yap 
eivock TOS TO woAuTEAes OPov wvoumEvous, nol TOY OIVOY H.T.A. 
Tatius has presently, in § 13, rofov yop dor, é0y, moi roAv- 
TEES 3 | ToI0S oIV0S TiMiMrepos TIS o7S Opews; In the preceding 
sentence Lucian has eiacéZew 7néiov, an expression used in 
Peregrin. 25, in a sentence which contains the word zevodéZous, 
and in which the vainglory of the Brahmins is the uppermost 
idea. ‘Tatius would appear to have been pondering the mean- 
ing and use of this and kindred words, for he is, as we have 
said, plainly indebted to Jas. iv. 6 peiZova 08 Oidwos yocpsv> O40 
Ayes, 0 Osos verepnPavoss avrircooeras, raumewois Oe O/dwos 
yep. Comp. Tatius’ woes x.7.A., and obs. his eaurjy (yccpiv) 
xa THouY avTnS THv ovoid (weiCove yap). With Tatius’ 
use of ycépsy in lib. vil. 5 (quoted above) before us, we cannot 
doubt the parody. Clement closes § 34 with 1 Cor. ii. 9. In 
the opening sentences of § 35, we have shown coincidences 
with Gobarus. Clement goes on to use (in his own fashion) 
Rom. i. 29 sq., and has c&roppipavres aD éavrav racuy adiniay 
nal cvoplav... Pibupsowovs re xal xararadsas, bcoorvyins, 
drepndaviay (obs.) re xas KAuToveiay (obs.), xevodoesav (obs.) re 
wal KDiNozevicey. TATE yap of TpaoooVTEs oTLYyNTOI (Obs.) rH 
©: drepyovow. Comp. with Tatius.. The circumstances 
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under which these coincidences are found should be carefully 
observed. 

In illustration of the passage from Tatius given above, we 
have quoted some words from ib. vii. 5. The whole sentence 
is this, rd 08 r7¢ Medireng TePovevné og TEMUTADIOV. 6 O KVOGING 
nai woeBrs bye, rAv dvdpodover cov HUTEDIANTM ToAACKIC, xe 
CUVErAcxNY WeLUbaomMevas ovIwTADLES, xe Tv “AQpodirns scepsy 
aur raupsovov xpd cod. In Ep. i. 30, Clement has Qebyovreg 
- +» puscepas (Obs.) re roel ceveeryvous ouwmrhoxcs (obs.)... BdeAvariy 
repnpavian. Osds yap, gyal, UrEpnDoivors cwrircooeres, roast 
voig 08 O/dworr xe. Korandawer odp éxelvols ois 4H yoepis Goro 
TOU Osod dédoras. evdvoduebe rhv Omovorey ... ed reves 
Pibupiomod xel xarakarsas Toppw suvrovs rosodvees, epyois 
Oiecsovwevos rcel ur) Aovyous. Aéyes yep’ Job xi. 2, 3. ‘O dress 
joa torw ivy Ose nal wh XE adrav, avremawerovs yap poe 6 
©zés. Comp. Tatius’ [uoei 0 b60¢ 2.7.2. Observe Clement’s 
use of Jas. iv. 6, andin his gard ravrds x.7.2. the plain con- 
nection with his § 35, where the other parallel with Tatius is 
found. After seven lines Tatius has doxQ 33 eupynévecs rod 
Buveerov xarrlorny 606r, ds’ Fig ovds 4 Beois ex Opa Merirrn rurre- 
maow &ba0s axurnééeras. Comp. here with Olement’s oruyn- 
roi rq Oed in § 35 (just quoted). Tatius’ language appears to 
be borrowed from Jas. iv. 4 2pm rod Qed... evOpos roo 
@eov. Comp. also with Tatius the opening words of Clement’s 
§ 36 airy 7 odds ey H eipomen 70 owrhpson Hudy 2.7-A. (vid. sup. 
p- 22). 

Clement .quotes, as we see, Job xi. 2,3. Ver. 4 runs wn 
yup Aevye, Ors xebapos ciws roig Epyoss, and ver. 14 ¢ cevowoy ri 
cor ey x~Epol aov, Toppw rolyooy wdrd cxrO COD. Comp. with 
Clement. It would seem, then, that he paid some attention to 
the verses adjoining those which he quotes. There are twenty- 
two verses in Job x. In ver. 14 we find a&Oaov, in ver. 17 
exnyaryes 08 ex’ eui wempaurnpsce, in ver. 19 odx arnrhnayny. 
Comp. with Tatius. 

No one, we should suppose, will now venture to deny that 
Tatius made use of Jas. iv. 6, or that his love-story is very 
closely connected with Clement's Epistle. When, then, all the 
circumstances of the case are considered,—this parodical use of 
S. James, this connection with Clement (at a point where 
Clement uses 1 Cor. ii. 9), and of Clement (at that point) 
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with Gobarus, the general parallel to the verse of Scripture, 
the verbal coincidence with Gobarus’ remarks upon that verse, 
__we must hold it to be sufficiently proved that Tatius wrote 
that portion of lib. v. 11, which is quoted above, in parody 
upon 1 Cor. ii. 9. This circumstance does not prove that the 
excerpts under the name of Gobarus are not genuine, but it 
does cast great doubt upon them. It is not easy to understand 
why the writer of Clement’s Epistles should take such an 
interest in Hippolytus’ and Gobarus’ use of 1 Cor. ii. 9, nor 
why Tatius should seize upon a certain expression, if these 
writers were not aware of some jesting in Gobarus’ remarks 
generally, and in the expression in particular on which Tatius 
lays hold. We believe that we can show the history of the 
jest, at least so far as the particular expression oux 010 OTS 
azoabay is concerned. 

In H. E. iii. 36, Eusebius speaks of the epistles of Ignatius, 
and gives some short extracts from some of them. He was, it 
appears, greatly struck by certain words (AdBere, Pyrapnoure 
we nod Were, brs obe civil doswovov commaror) ascribed by 
Ignatius to our Lord, the source of which he could not recog- 
nise. Jerome, however, supplies the source (Evangelium 
Hebreorum) in his account of Ignatius in Vir. Illustr., and 
also in the preface to lib. xviii. of his Commentaries upon 
Isaiah. With this apocryphal gospel Eusebius was, however, 
familiar. He refers indeed to its contents in cap. 39. This 
fact marks out the words of Ignatius as noticeable, and creates 
a certain parallelism between them and 1 Cor. ii. 9, as com- 
mented upon by Gobarus. Now, between Eusebius and 
Gobarus there is here a curious coincidence. Eusebius says, 
68 adrdg Swupvreetos (S$ 8) ypkPav, odx 018 daébdev (obs.) pyroic 
cuyxiypnras x.7.A. Comp. Gobarus’ obx 018 671 weeday worny 
wiry eipjobon rudru reyes x.7-A. We believe that we can give 
good reason for supposing that we have here in Eusebius’ 
words the origin of the joke in Gobarus’. 

We have already seen that Gobarus speaks of the nature of 
the Lord’s body after His resurrection, and inquires whether it 
could be touched. Ignatius says that the disciples yLavro and 
believed. This gives us at once a second point of contact 
between Gobarus and Ignatius. Gobarus proceeds 671 0 
Xprords obn herebero rHy ocpuce mera Ty chor HOW, HAAG ETO. 
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TIg oupxos ey Oskicg xacbéLeras rod Tlarpéct nal &% rod cyrines- 
(wevov, ws ereboerou wiv xpivos Covras xo vexpous, ovxérs Oe 
Tepes eyav, UA Oeoedeorepov cdo. Ors ov [eres OUNLOS, HAAG 
Youn tH Ocoryrs xara ryv Sevrépav wepovotay 6 Aeororns 
repeviveras. Then follow some remarks of Photius’, and 
presently 071 6 rod cod Aédyos bdog toriv ty 7 rave) xo) drip 
TO war, neh hog tory ev TH ohwars § nab’ daboracw Iywoev 
suura nol amas 4 TIS Osorynros ovclu nal Dios 2.7.A. OFt oF 
aiyycros zal of Sehwoves ohmaow Hvevres... brs of Luyod cov 
Cewoepraray Docsmovice yivovroes, wor roovarrtor, brs houpxos bvres 
«7, Harlier, Gobarus says that the angels are dodwauros, 
and he uses &dpwxdweppov three lines above. Comp. with 
Ignatius as quoted by Eusebius. If we turn to Smyrn. (obs.) 3, 
we find as the closing sentence were 03 ray kvdoraow ouveDoaryey 
adrois nak overs as cupuinos, xalren tvaevos (obs.) ra 
Ilurpi. In the third line of § 4, Ignatius has édpwxowopQwy. 
If, now, we turn to the interpolated version, we find in lieu of 
Tgnatius’ sentence, ob my 04, GAAd xal werd ro taridel%ou 
ELUTOY aUTOIS, OTs KAndas GAN od TH Cone eynyspras nol 
ouvepeeyey uvToIs, xo ouvericy... xed oUTw ody TH cupxi (obs.) 
- + « GEANPOn xp0s Tov emooreiAurra udTOY, ody avTy (obs.) 
TUAW epryomuevos were dokns xal duvdwews, Puol yop roe Aoysce 
Obros 6 “Inoots ... obras taeboeras (obs.) x.7.A. (Acts i. 11). 
gh Oe divev oamuros Dauow Epyecbus exh ovvreAsin TOD widvos... 
aouwwdrayv (obs.) yop obre Eidos, oUre Yupuxrnp gor... died TO 
amhovv (obs.) r7¢ Cioews, with c&ydowxromopdwy after three lines 
in§ 4. Gobarus may thus be thought to have used both 
versions of Ignatius. The interpolator appears to “look,” as 
Gobarus certainly does, at Heb. i. 3, where alone in the N. T. 
yepuxrnp is found. 

At the close of § 2, the interpolator speaks of the brazen 
serpent as a type of Christ, in which he is followed presently 
by Gobarus. 

We turn to Jerome’s preface to lib. xviii. Comment. in Isa. 
He speaks of the diversity of opinion which prevailed on many 
religious questions. Gobarus’ work, if it was ever written, - 
could have been little more than a catalogue of such differing 
opinions. He quotes the words (incorporale demoniam) of 
which Eusebius speaks, and immediately quotes, as the inter- 
polator of Ignatius also immediately does, S. Luke xxiv. 38, 39, 
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and S. John xx. 27. He then says “Denique ad probandam 
corporis veritatem, sumpsisse scribitur cibos,” etc. Comp. 
with the words of the interpolated version quoted above. 
Jerome then says “ Non quo post resurrectionem manducemus 
et libamus, ut milliarii nostri volunt,” etc. Gobarus has 67s 
aporepov of Oinasos Kvaorhoovres, xo ovY avTOIG méVTE TO 
Zan, nob él yiase ern rpvpyoovras eodlovres nak wivovres 
%-TA. 

Eusebius in the same place also quotes two short passages 
from Ignatius’ Epistle to the Romans. One of these—dzs 
cir6s eius Qzov, xai Os ddovrav Onpiav &AnOomcs, ive, xecbcepos 
apros evp¢d@—Husebius quotes from Irenzus v. 28. Almost 
immediately above this in Irenzus there is a passage explain- 
ing the six days of the creation and the seventh day of rest as 
a prophecy of things to come: Qevepov ob», brs 9 ovvrérese (cf. 
with the interpolated Ignatius) wtray ro x érog tori. The 
Greek * of the whole passage is found in “ Cod. 3445 (2215) 
Biblioth. Reg. Par.” The ms. proceeds, as if still quoting 
Ireneeus, zo 7% CG xpives rnv oinovwévgy zal rH 0’, Hric goriv 
6 WEAAwY Kiar, TOLS Wey Tapadiowol cig xOAMOWY HidvboY, TODS dE 
eis Cwyv. The third summary (vid. sup. p. 240) from Gobarus’ 
volume, that is, the one next following the mention of Hege- 
sippus, begins with ovs of & 7% xodcoss reepadsiOomevos Tov 
awaprwrav x7.A.; and the fifth runs thus: 671 0 wéAdwv 
aiav orydobs tors nal, 50 curinsiuevor, ws ovx Oryd00S, KAN 
everos. Compare. 

The coincidences which have been pointed have not been 
accidentally found, and cannot have accidentally arisen. It 
seems perfectly plain that the compiler of the so-called 
excerpts from Gobarus derived his odz 010 6 cs rabév from 
Eusebius, and that he paid special attention to those passages 
from Ignatius and Irenzus to which Eusebius refers. The 
excerpts are not what they pretend to be, summaries of the 
contents of a genuine work, but manufactured, as they stand 
in the pages of Photius’ Bibliotheca, after the same fashion as 
the so-called excerpts from Agatharchides and Helladius. 
This is to some extent confirmed by the fact that Clement in 
Ep. i. 34, before citing 1 Cor. ii. 9, writes 6 cryabos Epyarns 
were roeppnoins AnwBcéves rov cprov Tod epyou avrod... déoy 

1 Quoted in Cotel. Patr. Apost. Barn. 15. 
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oy cori wpobijwoug qucs elves cig coyadorosiuy. Comp. with 
the saying of Ignatius quoted by Irenzeus, also with Ignat. 
Polyc. 7 (vid. sup. p. 22). It must also be observed that 
Nicephorus, in H. £. iii. 16, while greatly altering Eusebius’ 
language, still preserves his odz 010’ oxédev, and that he speaks, 
as Eusebius does not, of pdév ci rod xpoonxovros Ppovnwaros. 
Gobarus in the third summary, to which we have just referred, 
has &anbes rag "ExxAnoies Dpovnwe, ovdels .7-A. 

In our next chapter we shall discuss Phot. Bid/. 126. The 
reason of the interest shown in this portion of Eusebius’ 
history will then be apparent. 

It will not be necessary to carry the investigation into 
Achilles Tatius’ love-story any further. On p. 211, we 
promised to produce out of it illustrations of a great number 
of matters in connection with Peregrinus and other writings, 
to which attention had previously been directed. This promise 
has been fulfilled. The various writings previously examined 
have come up again, and point after point has had fresh light 
cast upon it. These various writings have been shown to be 
more or less closely connected with Peregrinus,—we could, had 
we been so minded, have started the examination of each of 
them from its pages,—and now we have found them to be 
woven like threads into the web of Achilles Tatius’ love-story. 
We also promised to prove this story to be indebted to the 
Bibliotheca of Photius. We have done this, not in one instance 
only, but again and again. It cannot, therefore, be the writing 
described in the Bibliotheca, unless such description is an inter- 
polation, or the Bibliotheca a fraud from beginning to end. 
This is not the place to sum up the evidence against the 
various members of the group of writings which we have been 
examining, for several of them will come before us again before 

-we have completed our task. Still, would it not seem as if 
Lucian, and Clement, and Galen, etc., were but so many 
“aliases,” and the love-story of Achilles Tatius only another 
shape which it pleased our literary Proteus to assume? The 
description of Achilles, given by Suidas, agrees well with this 
conclusion. He speaks of him as an Alexandrian, the writer 
of a love-story, a Christian and a bishop, the author of works 
upon the sphere and etymology, and of a volume of miscel- 
laneous histories of many and great and wonderful men. 


CHARTER VI 


PHOTII BIBLIOTHECA. 


E believe that we have sufficiently fulfilled the promise 
made in chap. i. to prove “that literary frauds of 
some magnitude have been actually perpetrated.” It remains 
for us, however, to connect these frauds with the times of the 
revival of learning. This, then, is the main object of this 
chapter. It will not be necessary to trace each one of the 
writings which have been more or less closely examined 
down to the fifteenth century or thereabouts. They are all so 
intimately connected together, that if we can show satisfactorily 
that one or two of them are of very late date, we shall have 
fulfilled the purpose of this volume, which is to show the 
existence of frauds, not to settle the many and difficult 
questions which are connected with them. We are acquainted 
with several ways in which this may be done. We shall select 
that which will least of all raise up new questions for inquiry, 
and which will most of all support the conclusions at which 
we have already arrived. We shall therefore choose Photius’ 
Bibliotheca for further investigation. To it all our writings 
are related, and it will be well once again to test its integrity. 
Out of the Bibliotheca we shall select Codices 126, 244; Cod. 
126, because it gives a description of Clement’s Epistles, and 
by testing the genuineness of the description, we shall be once 
more testing the genuineness of the epistles themselves; Cod. 
244 (excerpts from Diodorus), because we have declared it to 
be false, but have not yet fully proved it to be so. 


Sai 
Cod. 126. 


"Aveyvwodn BiBAwdcprov év w KAgwevros ’Emiorovc! mpbs Kopivojoug 3° 
évepépovro, av 4 mpwrn Os airing adrods ayé, orhoeor xo) Tapavais nol 
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OKiTuAo: THY Tpemovoay adrors eipyyny xal Gudvoray {umorAITevecdar AUour= 
TH, xo) mopower ravoudas rov xaxod. “Amhots O& xar& qv Qpdow 
xa) CUPHS eors nal eyyde TOU ExxAnoiaorinod nal GTEplEpyou yupuxrn pos. 
Airicooro 0 dy rig wuroy év ravrais bri re rou Axeavor €&w xbomous 
vives Ueroridercs eivas, rol Oevrepov tows Ors wo Tavadnbecrarw re xara 
rbv Doivinm +b Opveoy Umodelymars xexpnras, xo) rpirov Ori cpysepea xoul 
mpoordrny roy Kupiov nua Inooty Xprordy éovownlwv, ode res deompe- 
meig nal trpydorépas aoyxe wep) adrod Quvds? od wy 000? drapaxa- 
Avaras airiv oddauy ev rovrois PAuoonue? ‘H b& deurépa nal airy 
voudeciay nal wapaiveoiv xpeirrovog eickyes Piov, mal ev dpyyn Ozdy rov 
Xpioriv xnpuooss, Ary ors pyrd ra we awd rig elas Tpapis EeviZovre 
waupeocyer wy 00d 1 apwrn amAArAaxTo TavTEAwc. Kal épunvelas 6: 
PNTGV TIVaY GAROXOTOUS Exel. “Arrws ve O& nal ra ey adrals vonwara 
EPPlibuevaL Tas Kal Ov CUVENA THY axoAoUdiaY UINpYE PUAGTTOVTE. 

"Ey r@ air@ de PiPAdapiw dveyveiodn xa! TloAuncprov 'Emiorody rpd¢ 
Dihirrnoious, yeuovcn worAAns voubeciag were cadnvelag xai a&@ACrHTOS 
nar Tov enxrAnoiaorinoy THS EpuNvelas rurov. Aéyes d& xal rag erio- 
ToAas avrois Iyvariou rov beoddpou areorarnévou, xa! aireirar dvadida- 
Kiva wap’ airay ef ti wepl exelvou Osiaxodouie. 

1. Our attention is first of all arrested by the words od wiv 
ovd amupaxcer. x.7.A. For the form in which the sentence is 
cast, comp. pseudo-Helladius (Cod. 279), p. 531 od way &AN 
ovde Daivercs” Ownpos adrrarod vpnocwevos 7% Pavy. He adds 
almost immediately zai wAAw 06 tors EeviZovre (obs.) & rois 
‘Ounpov. It is not, however, the form of the sentence which 
specially deserves attention, but its emphatic protestation that 
Clement does not in anywise openly blaspheme. This is surely 
a marvellous sentence in the mouth of Photius, who in Cod. 113 
identifies Clement of Rome with the Clement of Phil. iv. 3, 
and pronounces his first Epistle to the Corinthians to be «&:6- 
Aeyov, and informs us that it was at one time so highly esteemed 
that it was read in public. The sentence before us loudly 
protests, but its protestations only give emphasis to the word 
arupaxcdorres, and point out its irony. The word itself is 
somewhat rare. It occurs in Just. Dial. 76. Photius here, 
as we see, complains of the apocryphal quotations found in 
Clement’s second epistle, and, in a less degree, in his first. A 
quotation of this kind, found in Hp. i., has been examined and 
its falsity exposed (vid. sup. p. 136 sqq.). In Appendix B, an 
apocryphal quotation from Lp. ii. is similarly dealt with, and 
it is there shown that Just. Dial. 76 was used in the manu- 
facture. Justin’s string of inaccurate quotations from the 
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gospels, of which the writer of Ep. ii. makes use, is ushered in 
by the words obrog wovos arcupanxurvarrus (obs.) e/duker. The 
word may have been selected by the writer of Cod. 126, with 
an ironical reference to this apocryphal quotation. 

In the next place, we must point out that there seems to be 
a far closer connection between Peregrinus and Cod. 126 than 
we have any right to expect between two writings on such 
totally different subjects. 

(1.) In Peregrin. 24, the writer says sav ovy Qeauyévy rodro 
dhiora airicoosro (obs.) &y rig, O71 (obs.) r&AAa (obs.) ZyAay 
TUVOPOS, OvY, EwEros TH di0coxcAw. Photius complains of the 
application of the word zposrérys to our Lord (the “ Master”). 
This word is used in Peregrin. 11, in a passage which has a 
parallel in Cod. 279, where pseudo-Helladius speaks of 
“opposing the Master” (vid. sup. p. 53). The close connec- 
tion between Peregrin. §§ 11, 24, can be shown, but the limits 
which we have assigned to ourselves for this volume will not 
allow of the discussion of this point, which is not very material 
to the general argument (vid. sup. p. 47). As the case stands, 
however, compare the words just given from Peregrin. 24 with 
Cod. 126, and observe not only the verbal coincidences, but the 
parallel which lies behind. 

(2.) On p. 36, a coincidence between Peregrin. 41 and Cod. 
126 is pointed out. The words of Peregrinus are these: ... 
“EAAqvav, oi nak grcorarxéves (obs.) éAgyov (obs.), and in the 
next line Quoi 68 reéooss oyeddv reais evd0Zo1¢ roAcou ETIOTOARS 
(obs.) dsaréurpas adriv, ... el xeepasvécess (obs.). It is not, 
of course, the words themselves that are noticeable, but the 
circumstance that these coincidences, such as they are, concern 
the Ignatian Epistles, which the writer of Peregrinus imitates 
in § 41, from which the words now given are taken. It must 
further be observed that Polycarp’s mention of these epistles, 
to which Cod. 126 so specially calls our attention, is contained 
in a passage quoted by Eusebius in H. E. iii. 36. We can 
now understand the interest which our writers would seem to 
have felt in this chapter of Eusebius (vid. sup. p. 244). 
Chapter 37 is very short. Chapter 38 is on Clement’s 
Epistles, and appears to be used by Photius in Cod. 113, and 
perhaps here in Cod. 126. It begins with dowep obp CopbeAcs 
“7.2. The writer of Peregrinus, shortly before in § 39, has 
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aomep wmehes nob x.7.A. (vid. sup. p. 232). In the forged 
excerpts from Agatharchides (Cod. 250), c. ix. p. 446, the 
compiler speaks of d00 wéAsss év0Zous (comp. with Peregrin. 41, 
quoted above). He says a good deal upon these, and presently 
has ¢ eyyvs TOU perovros joraroas, and eiocyes 08 were caDnvelus 
xOb TIS TpeTovoNs oye LOO WIOTNTOS, p- 447. Comp. with 
Cod. 126. 

(3.) On p. 48, a portion of Peregrin. 11 is given. From it 
comp. zal révra wovog abros ay. ... xo xpoordrny (obs.) 
exeypadoy. Tov miyav your exsivoy... sionyaryev (obs.) & Tov 
Biov (obs.) with Cod. 126. On p. 51, it has been shown that 
zpoorarny exeypupoy might well have been taken from Arist. 
Heen667, 

In 657, Mercury inquires what kind of person Cleonymus 
may be in warlike matters. Trygeus replies, pov &psoT0S, 
Thyy y Ors ove hy ep’, obxEep Oyolv eivou, ToD wurpos. Comp. 
Photius’ +A» 67s x.7.4. Nothing can be more appropriate to 
the ironical description of Clement’s Epistles in Cod. 126 than 
this glance at Aristophanes. It will seem, perhaps, too far- 
fetched. Observe, then, that Clement in Ep. i. 61 has the 
expression of which Photius here complains. Clement says, 
6 [Lovos Ouvaros Toinous TadrTa xual mepiooorepa cryada wed’ 
Lav, ool oworoyovwela. Sie Tov apysepews xal Tpoorérov ray 
Poyav noav “Il. X. #7.A. Comp. with the words, from 
Peregrin. 11, just quoted, also with worarauros yap ci od revray 
alzios, nal trav xaxav nob rov wyobav... TAOY. tye 
rooudra Ouvaros si’ eis wy roe, Arist. Plut. 181 sq., quoted 
on p. 47, in connection with Peregrin. 11 (obs.). Clement 
goes on almost immediately to say reévra rorov éexpnradpouer. 
In Pac. 673 (axpoor. éreyp., 667), Aristophanes has xpo rod 
wav ovy epmrcPawe ty oxdry Ta mphywurn vol 0 amravre 
z.7.A.  Clement.no doubt “examined every passage” and 
“handled every topic” in his own fashion. If we turn to 
Theoph. 18 (to which we have had occasion to refer again and 
again), we find xpocrérny (Serapis), and a little above it... 
oxoros Lyrupnrov’ nab idod... Buoireds, uemovaevos, yumvos 
xai dowdog. Comp. with Clement and with Aristophanes, who 
has in Pac. 661 awroBoarsmaios ray Ordwy, and in 669 yuwros wy. 
It is the person concerning whom the zAjy ors is said who was 
given to casting away his arms; and however improbable it 
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may seem at first sight, it may be that the writer of Cod. 126 
takes the expression from no other place than this. 

(4.) We have just now given coy wéyay yodv out of Peregrin. 
11, where xpoordérys is used. On p. 48 sq., it has been shown 
that this is taken from Arist. Plut. 170 wéyus 38 Baotreds 
ov! duct rodrov zoe; We have given the whole of Cod. 126. 
The very next words are Edo¢Biov rod [lawoirov 7 ig Kav- 
oruvrivoy Tov weyav Bacidée rerpu(3i3A0¢. These words form 
the title of Cod. 127. This must be an accidental coincidence, 
it will be said. We must not be too sure of this. 

Clement has the combination of which Photius complains, 
not only in § 61, where we have just found it, but also in 
§ 36. Some portion of this section will be found on p. 22. 
We shall now add a few lines in order that its contents may 
be sufficiently before us. Clement adds, dia robrov 4O¢Anoey 
0 Oeororns TI¢ Kbauverov yracews nas yeboucbus 05 ay &reb- 
YOoMa TIS Weyahwovrns adrod TooolTm weiCov torly wyytrun, 
dow dscePopdrepov dvowue. xexAanpovounxev (Heb. i. 4). yey purrcs 
yup otras: ‘O rosy rovs eyyéroug ... xupds Pdbyce (Heb. i. 7). 
-. + nal réhw Abyes Tpds adrov' Kedov dx dekiav [HOv, 8S cy 
ba rovg ey Opovs cov vrorbdioy rev TodaY Cov (Heb. i. 13). On 
Tov opysepea x.7.A., Lightfoot says: “This is founded on the 
teaching of the Hpistle to the Hebrews (ii. 17, iii. 1, iv. 14, 15, 
etc.), of which Clement’s language throughout this section is 
an echo.” In Heb. iv. 14, our Lord is ealled d&pysepea payer. 
We believe that the pwiyas Baoireds of Aristophanes, which 
is taken up by roy wéyay in Peregrin. 11, in connection with 
xpoorarny, and by +6 wreudéov weya in the Evang. Thom. (vid. 
sup. p. 61), to be taken up by péyasg BacsAebcin the Bibliotheca 
and in Theophilus, and by cepysepée, in Clement. 

Tt will be seen on examination that Clement has dsc robrou 
five times over (vid. sup. pp. 22, 61). Clement of Alex- 
andria, Strom. iv. 16, p. 613, who is supposed to quote some 
part of our § 36, supplies only one. Aristophanes has dsc 
rovroy exactly five times; and each one of Clement’s clauses, 
which he ushers in with da robrov, is represented in Plutus. 
It will be remembered that in this play the god Plutus is 
brought upon the scene ép oXnwors dvdpds, as the scholiast says. 
He appears as blind, and explains that Zeus had blinded him 
that he might not be able to discriminate between good 
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persons and bad. In the part of the play now before us, 
two persons, by name Chremylus (deorérys) and Cario 
(deparwy), offer to get Plutus’ blindness removed, and try to 
overcome his dread of Zeus by explaining to him how much 
greater he is, and how much more power and influence he 
exerts in the world. 

Asc rodroy occurs in the line (170) already quoted: péyas 
d& Bacidevds ovys Ose rodrov nome (éreaiperas, OccdAEs,! Schol.) ; 
Comp. Clement’s sd robrov... dvabuarag. In 133 sq. we 
find XP. dove: 8’ adrad bik civ’; od Bid rovrovi; KA. xocl 
vn Av evyovrai ye waovreiv ctvtixpus. XP. ovxovy 60° eoriv 
aiziog; ... ILA. ci réyesss Os Gut Odovew adra. XP. oq’ 
ya. nal yn As, ei ch of tors Acwapov zal xaAov H syeepsev 
avdpamosos, Oi of yityvercs (70 Oe Anpwrpov Ext Oews, Schol.). 
Comp. Clement’s Osa rovrov arevicwmey x.7.A. ds Tovrov 
evorrrpi@oueba ... Orbs x.7.A., and observe that the words gov 
cepysepea Trav rpooPopav yar immediately precede. 

In 114 Chremylus says to Plutus, ojwas ody bea 0 sipgnoercs, 
raurns wmarAcnkeyv o¢ r7¢ OPbarwiac, BAé pes wronous (ei ror 
vars ems. 95). Comp. Clement’s ds rovrov AveayOnocy 
27 A- 

In 160 Chremylus says réyyas be raous Ose of xa coPic- 
ware ey roiow avOpwroiolv &o6 evpywéve. Comp. Clement's 
die rovrov nbéAnouy 0 Beomorns (ravrns Oeamorns, Plut. 201), 
Kbaverov yraosms nuas yerouobas. 

In 128 Chremylus says to Plutus éya yap arodeigw oe rod 
Aus xorv peiZov Suvdpevov. Comp. 0¢ wy x.7.A., and observe 
that xpElTray, not weiZav, is used in Heb. i. 4. The alteration 
appears to be a glance at Aristophanes. 

Now it must be observed that we have neither searched 
Aristophanes for something suitable for our purpose, nor yet 
Clement for a passage out of which a parallel for Aristophanes 
might, by the exercise of some ingenuity, be extracted. The 
lines of Aristophanes and the section of Clement are both 
alike definitely marked out for us. Plut. 168 is one of the 
passages to which editors of Lucian specially refer in illustra- 
tion of a story told in Peregrin. 9. We have seen (p. 45) 
that this story is taken up in the Evang. Thom., and further 


1 Comp. Diodorus, quoted on p. 152 (Nos. 3, 8), with the scholiast and 
Clement, vid. sup. p. 22. 
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(p. 61), that the lines of Plutus are used elsewhere in the 
gospel, as well as in Peregrin. 11, where the word xpoorérns 
occurs. In the use of this word, made specially noticeable by 
Photius’ animadversions in Cod. 126, a connection has been 
pointed out between Peregrin. 11 and the pseudo-Helladian 
excerpts, at a point where the writer of the excerpts expressly 
uses Plut. 182. We are now examining Cod. 126. The word 
poorérys comes up again for examination. We turn to the 
pseudo-Helladian excerpts, to Peregrin. 11, to Plutus, and we 
find in each some point of contact with Cod. 126. Photius’ 
complaint opens to us those passages of Clement where the 
word complained of is used. We take up, first, § 61, and find 
a coincidence not only with Pas (where zpoorarns is used), 
but also with Plutus; then § 36, and find Plutus to all appear- 
ance to be so used in this section, that the lines of Plutus read 
like a parody upon Clement (vid. sup. p- 18). Can these 
things be accidental ? 

2. We have some rather important evidence to bring 
forward to prove that they are not. 

(1.) The “scholia” on Plut. 21 (od yep we TUTTHOEIC 
orepuvoy éyvovre ye) are two in number. The first has these 
words, xeppnoseCeras (0 Kapiwv) *pos rov Seororny (Plut. 201 
deororns: xupsos, Schol.); the second 3 TIS TUY NS Ur 006é6. 
Attention has been called to this last word, “ which is very 
rare in the positive,” on p. 23 sq. Two examples of its use 
are there given, each ef which shows a connection with 
Clement. Here is another example, and here also is another 
connection with Clement, for in Ep. i. 53 he says (of Moses) 
va ceppnoreCerces beparay mpos xvpsov. Comp. with the scholiast. 
The coincidence is made more remarkable from the circum- 
stance that C reads deorérye instead of bepérav. Neither of 
these words is in the context to catch the scribe’s eye. Both 
are virtually in the scholiast, for Cario was ¢ depéarwy, and is 
so called in lines three and five. 

In the scholion on Plut. 27 is the word xepoargor. It is 
used in Clem. Ep. ii. 20 ef yop Tov wiobor rav dixaclov 6 Ozos 
ourrouas uwedidon, eDbews tux opie nonod WEY xok od Oe00%/3ero.v" 
edoxovmuey yup eivos Binasos, od 70 sbocBic &hAG TO HEPOCEAE OD 
Osanovres zoek dice rodro bsia zpiows EBAcrLey TED bce [by ov 
Osintasov, wxoeh eBcepuvey dzo~oig- The scholion on line 88 is too 
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long for transcription, but our readers will find that it supplies 
an excellent parallel. A few lines below it the scholiast has 
Bapives. In comparing it with Clement, his § 10, the close of 
§ 19, and the whole of § 20 should be read. Plut. 50, 28 sq., 
33 sq., 37, etc., and the scholiast’s language on lines 11, 
15, should also be observed and compared with Clement. 
The close connection of Clement’s Ep. ii. with Aristophanes 
and his scholiast cannot be mistaken. 

(2.) With the close of the passage just given from ii. 20, 
comp. Trag. in Lycurg. ¢. Leoer. p. 159 bray yap opyy 
Ouovav Brdarrn rik, ror adrd xparoy, Ea paspeiras Qpevav 
Tov voov ror éobAdv x.7.A. This passage is quoted by Lightfoot ; 
we found it, however, when we were verifying the scholiast’s 
reference to the same page in illustration of fLovwraros in 
Plut. 182 (vid. sup. p. 48). In Theoph. 15, we observe racuy 
aiperiny PpevoBadBeav oseoxtducer, Ors TIvedux sod 2.7.2. 
with 7 dei din a few lines above. 

(3.) When the Hvang. Thom. was under discussion (p. 61), 
a $s rovrov (comp. Clement) was pointed out in A 7, and a 
connection between Aristophanes and that part of the gospel 
was shown. 

The Evang. Thom. has the following :— 


Taya ToUTO pd TIS xoomorolins éoriy yEeyevynuevov. ole. yaornp Touro 
eBdoracev, mola dt wyrpa rovro écédpeper, yw avd... . ov TapuxoAou- 
Byow 7 Siavoig abrot'... hywuldumy exe madnrhv, xe) edpedny eqery 
Oiddonwroy.... nul Eyw exxaxjous nol amodaven did robrou rod reddc 
(I. X.)) ob diva pce yop ev rH wpm radry EwBrérbos cig ry bbw adrod. 

. ouros ri, more wéya (ovrog [Proteus] d& rf Meya, Peregrin. 25), 
goriv, % beds 7 Myyedos, 4 Ti eimw cdx oidw. § 7... éyéduce rd) esdiov 
Mey nai eimev... xl BAewérwouv of ruprcl +H xapdig’ ty dvwdev 
mépeius iva... ig TH hyw HaAECW... Hal WS Td TaLdsoV XaTETMUCE Thy 
Abyov x.7.A., $8... . 87h be wheiw dwdiv Emioramas xpd yap Tov advo 
siwi* xal oda wire eyewndnouy of rurépes ray Tarépav tuwcv, noel 
emlorajucas oon ern THs Cwns duav... Ors elroy tui bri oldu abou fon THs 
Cwiis ima dAndas ofdu wire exriobn 6 x6on0¢. B. 6 (the parallel passage). 

Comp. (vd. sup. pp. 22, 252) Clement’s d:& roirou évorr. THY . 
Op aired’ 3. 7. Hy. 7. of bQOKAWO! TIS xupdias 3. Tr. 4. do. x. Zo. 
Bicvoin n. avaddrre eis rd Oavwaordy abrod pwc (“‘comp. 1 Pet. ii. 9 
Tov &% oxoTous Yds xuAEouvTos (Obs.) éig +d dauwaordy adsod Pas,” 
Light.) 6. 7. 70. 6 ds6. rig dbavadrou yuwoews (“S. translates mortis 
scientie, 1.€. davarov yvwoews,” Light. Comp. with Evang. Thom. 
We shall find séca rq presently in Theophilus): ts dy... posian 
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doriy ayyéawy x..A.,§ 36. Comp. also from § 35 raira var riarrey 
wdvra vod ray Oickvoray quwciv.... 6 Ommsoupyos nal warnp Trav aiwvay O 
Tavayiog aris yivwoxes rv woodrntra xal TY AOAROVAY aUTGY. NweErs 
avy aywviowmeda evpebjvar... Edy gormprymevn Hn Oidvoim .. . &xOAOU- 
Ojnowmey TH WTA. 

It must be here again remembered that the passage from 
the Evang. Thom. is not one which has been found after 
diligent search, but a passage definitely marked out for us. 

(4.) The presence of the word sposreérns in Theoph. 18 has 
been pointed out on p. 251, and in the same place coincidences 
between this section and Aristophanes and Clement (§ 61) in 
the use of the word. We must now compare Theoph. 18 with 
Clement’s § 36. 

We are informed in this section that the emperor Leo 
applied himself to the investigation of curious questions, and 
sought out soothsayers and astrologers. He called a certain 
person, Basil by name, to his help, who found a man named 
Sabbatius who was cunning in worreiass re xal oiwviowaos, and 
urorideras (Cod. 126) aire to speak all things according to the 
wishes of the emperor. This Sabbatius, in order (apparently) 
to play upon the fears of Leo, arrayed himself in chains and 
shut himself up é& roig rod Aaysoréws weycdou Aovrpod trav 
xeivwy xovposs. Basil then brought the emperor to Sabbatius. 
The writer proceeds :— 


NVE dF Babetu mv, nal oxdrog ~~nragpyrov (Arist. Clem.)... @ aig 
ol bédovres’ sivas copod éuwpcvdnouv (Paoxovres sivas copo! euwpdvdnony, 
Rom, i. 22)! rf o 6 wéyas... Baovreds (Arist. Cod. 126); =po- 
nurwvosiras” F076 mooi ro Tiddwvos’ ypyomwdorins wirsira:, womep 0 
"AAsEavdpos wore... sioeAday sig tov Sepa... xal op& tas aorpan- 
TOTAaS EX Ta bOOaAMOY avaneievouc,® eva oF Agyoura waur@, Xaipors 
"AreEcvdpe’ ofdds we rig eiuss 6 Oe Ids, xvpies 6 O& wayos (vid. sup. 


‘Comp. Clement’s *ééancty 6 Ssomsene ris abavairou yriosws huas yelourtas, 
vid. sup. p. 252. He uses Rom. i. 21 (Lightfoot). 

* Comp. ratra d& word ArtZavdpos (obs.) 6 larpds Sunyroure, meranandsis, os 
ixioxomnosisy (COMP.) abray EOn oby xataAraBeiv adroy yvapad xvrsopevoy (obs.), xa? 
Tov DAoypoy ob Pipovra, xual Purpav airodyra (obs.) x.7.a., and advising Proteus to 
accept the death that seemed to be at his door, rather than seek for some 
unusual mode of dying. Peregrin. 44. 

3 Comp. S. Matt. xxii. 11,12. Ver. 10 is used earlier in the section. On 
p. 220, coincidences are shown between this section and the forged excerpts from 
Agatharchides, and on p. 100, the use of S. Matt. xxii. in those excerpts. 
Comp. also S. Luke xxiv. 4 duo dvdpes . . . bv tobfosony aorpaxrrovoais, and observe 
Clement’s éyytawy and spbarmoi, vid. sup. pp. 22, 252. 
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p. 49) "Evo sims Yeoody... 0d rocotrey! 8’ eiriynou, boov ob xai 
oxETS Ovoma abdvaroy... EioeAde evdov, va beckon viv xpoorarny (Peregrin, 
Clem. Cod. 126): sisépyeras “AAEEavdpos tvdov" bpd Omindny rupavy%,” 
na) nabeZousrov® ea} Opdvou, dv core eidey ev ‘Paxodvrsds TPooXUvoupLEevoy 
Bporois Sépamiv’ sie dt 6 ANEZavdpoc’ Kipie, xbou try Choowas (comp. 
here with Evang. Thom., quoted p. 255) ; 

The footnotes sufficiently bring out the close connection 
between Clement’s § 36 and Theoph. 18, a section, observe, 
distinctly marked out for us by the use of rpoordérs. The 
parallel with the Evang. Thom. forms also another connecting 
link with Clement, seeing that the gospel is itself in close 
connection with Clement. Observe again Clement’s double 
reading: r7¢ adaverov (and bdaverov) yracews (vid. sup. p. 255). 

Observe, further, that Clement concludes § 85 with a 
quotation from LXX. Ps. xlix. In the last verse but one 
Clement reads (in A.), warore apréon ws Aswr, nal un) HO 
pvowevoc. C. prudently omits this passage. Lightfoot re- 
marks: “The words #¢ Agwy are absent from the LXX., as 
also from the Hebrew. They must come from Ps. vii. 3, 
either as a gloss in Clement’s text of the LXX., or as inad- 
vertently inserted by him in a quotation made from memory.” 
No doubt the writer of Clement’s Epistle intended some such 
interpretation to be put upon the interpolated a Agav. There 
is, however, another interpretation which is, under the circum- 
stances, far more natural. Comp, LXX. Ps. xxi. 13 qvok%ay 
br Ge TO OTOH KUTHY, WS AéwY 0 KpTulaY xual apvowEvos 
(6 pudpuevos). Now, mark, in Theoph. 18, the emperor’s name 
is Aégwy, and on the preceding page we find &AN adéig weAww 
qi Depavvwos rH¢ OvoceZelus Onp, ws Akav epmralwy, nol apuo- 
eevos éveon7pev. Two lines above we observe rH pweydrw 
apysepes applied to Nicephorus. Comp. with Clement’s d&pysepéce 
(applied to our Lord) in the beginning of § 36 (vid. sup. 
p: 252). 

We need not comment on these coincidences, which are 
fatal alike to Clement’s Ep. i. and to Theophilus, further than 


1Comp. Clement’s 4; av... rocodrw (obs.) wsifav (vid. sup. p. 253) tasty 
ayytrwy, dow (Obs.) SuePoparepov dvoua (obs.), vid. sup. p. 252. We have just 
seen Clement’s aéavaérov, 
2 Comp. Clement’s rupés PAsya, vid. sup. p. 252. 
3 Comp. Clement’s xééov x.7.4., vid. sup. p. 252. 
R 
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to point out that it is now quite evident that the oli of 
Clement’s bia rotrov torrpiZomebce ry cummov nal UmEprarny 
Obi adrod (vid. sup. p. 255) is represented in Theophilus by 
the vision of Serapis vouchsafed to Alexander, and that the 
word sxposréryg is deliberately assigned to Serapis in jesting 
justification of the equally jesting protest of Cod. 126. 

There is still, however, something to be said. With 
Clement’s words just given, comp. Plut. ii. p. 695 . . . zal 
nuronepwoariCen. Aha yap wAAovs... xpos ryv pow (pu. 
vl.) exgirae 7H Opes reepeves xadupararoy (obs.) evorrploacdas 
.. . £00 oMnporaroy KTaxArAE (?) ro Paws ext rHv orp. Comp. 
with Clement above, and on p. 22. With Plutarch, comp. 
Aha KAAOS cvercrdgy (vid. infr. p. 262) FAsoo xarenepwarilar. 
Achill. Tat. v.2. A few lines above, in § 1, we find xpd¢ ray o-Luv. 
But Tatius is here giving an account of Alexandria, and spe- 
cially, in § 2, of the city as illuminated in honour of Serapis. 
With Theoph. 18, as quoted above, comp. Tatius’ aorparrov 
with 6pdaAmots in the next line; oy... Dépariw 08 xoeAodow 
Aiyorrios ... 2a TOUTS WeyloTOY ebeaodnY comepa Ley Yap Hy 
... 20h WWE hy ovdupmor® .. . Tore yap eidov woAw epiZovouy} 
wept xeAAOVS ovpara... oiwvos. Both Tatius and the writer 
of Theophilus have &uyyaviav. Tatius has here also 6 yep 
Koupéns po rorAod r7o Aevalwans crccvOaver tpav, zal dich rodTO 
wenvune To Papwaxor, with dpswo after a few lines. In Pere- 
grin. 45, almost immediately after the words quoted in a note 
on p. 256 in illustration of Theophilus, we find éyad 02 00d 
autos mpd road (obs.) ywepav eidov abrov eyxeypiomevor, ws 
amoduxpvasie TH Opswel (obs.) Dapnxw.” 

Other coincidences might be pointed out, but these suffice 
to show how closely Cod. 126, Clement’s Epistles, Peregrinus, 
the Evang. Thom., and Tatius’ love-story are connected 
together. If five authors produced these five sets of writings, 


1 Comp. 10 xdrdros aunxavor, ov xal tpicavra wep) xddrnous x.7.2. Phot. Bibl. 190. 
A coincidence between this sentence and Cedrenus is pointed out on p. 200. It 
is amusing to observe that the writer is speaking of the various celebrated 
personages of the name of Achilles, 

2The writer proceeds 1 ov wav rods auPrAvwrovvras 6 Alaxos wupudeyeras, 
cmoroy ws si vis ial oruvpiy avahnoecbar: wtrArwy, od dv co daxriAw xporrairue 
bspamevor. Comp. Plut. ii, p. 73 auBads iv ois eeyloros vouleray tora: xad 
dmpunros, wortp iorpos Spied Gaépyenxov, and after half a dozen lines xa) yep iarpos 
Dirorieos, tewvou wep) rxup avdparov dsikavros adrg cov Ddurvrcy HAnWLEVOY K.T.A, 
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they must needs have been well acquainted with each other’s 
secrets. 

3. We shall now invite our readers to the consideration of 
Bas. De Spir. Sanct. c. xxix. This chapter is remarkable as 
containing the only reference to Clement’s Epistles which is to 
be found in Basil’s writings. If we are right in supposing 
these epistles to be frauds, we shall, almost of a certainty, find 
some evidence to show that their author consulted Basil, as he 
must have done, seeing that the words which Basil quotes are 
found in Zp. i. 58. If, again, we are right in supposing 
Photius’ Bibliotheca to have been interpolated, and that Cod. 
126 in particular has been fraudulently inserted, it will pos- 
sibly be the case that some recollections, of a chapter so 
interesting to the writer as Basil’s c. xxix. must have been, 
will be found. The question is, however, complicated by 
another circumstance. Some of the later chapters, and among 
them c. xxix., have been pronounced spurious by Erasmus. It 
is true that Isaac Casaubon answered Erasmus very “satis- 
factorily,” as many think. Still the fact remains that 
Erasmus, no mean judge, pronounced against c. xxix., among 
others, on grounds which he deemed sufficient. If the close 
of De Spir. Sanct. is a spurious addition, we shall naturally 
suspect that it was added to support Clement’s Ep. i. (if a 
forgery), and expect to find in it some plain indications of 
authorship. If, on the other hand, these closing chapters are 
really from the pen of Basil, and Cod. 126 from the pen of 
Photius, and Clemert’s Zp. i. from the pen of the Roman 
bishop, it is certainly most unlikely that we shall find a suffi- 
ciency of accidental circumstances on which to argue with any 
show of reason (1) that the author of Clement’s Epistles made 
use of Basil; (2) that c. xxix. was used, if it was not written; 
by the author of Cod. 126; and (3) that the close of Basil’s 
treatise is connected with, and belongs to, the group of writings 
which we have been examining. This, nevertheless, is what 
we propose todo. We have three lines of argument to take, 
and three sets of coincidences to produce. We have been 
already taught (vid. sup. p. 77) that the cumulative force of 
coincidences must not be set aside, even though each in itself 
is insufficient to prove the case to which it relates. 

1. We must observe at the outset that this chapter contains 
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two examples of the use of the word xpoorarys, of which, as 
applied to our Lord, Cod. 126 complains. We shall give the 
passages presently in which the word is found; meanwhile we 
note the fact. The complete expression, as mentioned in 
Cod. 126, is found in Clement’s Ep. i. 61 ds rod cepysepews 
wal xpoorérov (obs.) rav Puyav nwav’l. X., o” ob cos 7 b050 
nal n wsyarwoivn x7.A. Lightfoot says that “this is a 
favourite (obs.) form of doxology in Clement,” and refers us 
to § 20 did rod Kupiov judy’ l. X., @ 4 Soka nol 4 weyadwovry 
ekg TOUS aiavas tay aidvwy. It happens that Basil has here a 
good deal to say upon doxologies, and cites, not Clement, but 
Africanus as writing... Ilazpi zai K. 7. 71. X. @ 7 008, 
peyarworyy ovdv ayiw Ilebwaurs cig rovs aiavas. We must 
either believe this interesting coincidence to be purely acci- 
dental, or else concede that the writer of Clement’s Epistle 
borrowed from Basil, unless, indeed, he was the author of a 
spurious addition to Basil’s treatise. 

On p. 62, Basil writes :— 

T® 0: xasorouiay eyxarounevwy cvaurynaioy sig maprupiav Oi Tov 
Xpivou ryv apyassrnra, roUro O17 xal rpodnow' edoke Trois Turpcow Huay, 
and presently on the same page éxsivog (Gregory) xa! roramay petdpa 
wereornoey (1 Cor. xiii. 2), érirdiSag adrote ev r® dvowars rH weyadrw 
rou Xpiorov' nal Aiwyyv eEnpavev tarddeci woreuov Pépoucmvy wOeAMors 
Treovenroic’ ai Of Tay wEehAdvrav mpomyopebosig rolalras, WS pmdev Ta” 
hAAwy a&arobt Tpopnrav. nal GAws waxpdy av ein Tov cvdpos Omyetobas 
Te balwara, b¢ rH teepBory rev ev air® yapiomarwy (1 Cor. xii. 31), 
Tay evepyoumévav tad ro TIvebwaros év rcéon duvdmer noel onwstors xa 
répaor (Heb. ii. 4) debrepos! Mwiioys . . . cavmyopevero. 


Basil’s rorapay pipe suggested to us the examination of 
Philo (De Mund.) i. p. 31 :— 


ray O& sipnusvw on code? (obs.) xa rd werrov (obs.) Agyeodau. 
Thon juntpi nabdrep cvaynosbdraroy (obs.) uépos 7 gbois xnydlovras 
Gvedwine ooToUS... Tap o xal Tors xpwrols (obs.) do%ev (obs.) airy 
(viv) Anunrpay xaréoos (obs.), rd yrpds xed yHs ovowc (obs.) curdetor 
(obs.) .. . eindrws ody nul yH.. . dvédwuer 7 Pvois, ola macros, Torney 
(obs.) peMdpa (obs.) xa? anyéiv, ta... nal xorby &@dovoy exon maura re 
Céice, with Cwi¢ after two lines. Higher up on p. 31, Philo has 2 dy 
6 xbomos ednusoupyndn. 6 Mwions OF... OToryetov wey oferas evar Try 
Meydrny bdrAurray, molpay rerdprny ray Cummcéuray, Hy of wer’ avroy 


‘Is this serious writing, or was Achilles as well as Moses in the writer’s mind 
(vid. sup. p. 188)? 
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s* X (et i , , 

axeavov Tpooayopevovrec, Tc Tap’ ul) TAWTe mEAuYN Armevey EyeW AOyoV 
/ , 4 

vowuiCovos +d OF yAuKd xa) woryeov Vdwp... ouvéyerau. 


Clement, Ep. i. 20 (obs.), writes :— 


nubs re nel... sediccovow rods émiraypévoug (Basil) adro7% (Basil) 
Oplomovs. % xvoPopotou (obs.).. . wor (obs.) dvaréAres rpopyy (obs.)... 
Trois adrors cuvexsras (Obs.) rpoordymacw... aAAG nadws Oibracey udry 

. wneavos (obs.) dvdpuirois arépavros nal of wer adrdv (obs.) xdomor 
(obs.) rats wbrats rayats rod deordrov Ssevddvovras... devecol re anyot 
(obs.) apis dméravow nad byeiav Snusoupyndetous (obs.) diya érrsinpews 
Tapeyovras rors apd¢ Cwng (obs.) dvdpwmros pmalovs (obs.), r& re 
cAayiorc Tov Cuwy ras ouvedevozis adrav ev duovoim xual eiphun mosouvras® 
THUTE Thyra oO Mevas Onusoupyds ... Tpocerasev civas x.7.A. 


On an earlier page (p. 8), Philo ‘first brings forward the 
idea for which Clement seems to be indebted to him :— 


Orws ola wnrnp... Ppaoiv re nal wiow mapéyn (obs.)* d1d PAEBas 
facrois x.7.A. Directly afterwards Philo has raira diarakdmevos 
(obs.), dvéuara (obs.) abrors érider, rqv wiv Enpdy (obs.), and, after a few 
lines, on p. 9 sig... daréAavow (obs.) Cuiwy raiv airina yevnoomévuy. 6 
“ev On mpoorarre: (obs.) rH yi radra yewjous (obs.): 4 OF womep Ex 
TOAD xvoopovc (obs.)... rpopa? (obs.) Cwors (obs.). 


Comp. with Clement and Basil. 

We can hardly think it possible that any one will contend 
that these coincidences, found as they have been, have acci- 
dentally arisen, or that Clement and Basil (or either of them) 
can reasonably be thought to have used Philo in the fashion 
indicated by these coincidences. The idea that these bishops, 
while composing, the one a letter to the Corinthians, the other 
a treatise on the Holy Spirit, lingered over the pages of Philo 
considering how best they might make Philo’s ideas, and still 
more Philo’s Greek, serve their own purpose, is too ludicrous to 


1« This passage is directly quoted by Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 12 (p. 693), by 
Origen de Prine. ii. 6 (I. pp. 82, 83), Select. in Ezech, viii. 3 (III. p. 422), by 
Jerome ad Ephes. ii. 2 (VII. p. 571).” Lightfoot. It is also quoted, and in 
some respects more completely, by Didymus, Zxpos. in Ps, cxxxviil. (LXX.) 9 
(p. 1596, Migne), He does not, however, mention Clement's name. It becomes 
an interesting question whether Philo’s words suggested the sentence, as 
obviously they might have done, or simply its position in § 20. It is worth 
observing that Clem. Alex. ushers in the subject with iroriteras Accordingly, 
Cod, 126 has this word exactly in the parallel passage. Clem. Alex. also has a 
curious évwvtzws, which Sylburg would change to cvvarvtuws. It was doubtless 
the scribe’s mistake or—joke. At any rate, the name of Clement of Rome is not 


mentioned. 
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be entertained for one moment. We shall produce presently 
a writer who did this kind of thing, but he lived in times when 
men went back to ancient books for their Greek, and desired 
nothing so much as to be able to write in the style of an old 
author. It is obviously natural to conclude from the coinci- 
dences before us, that the writer of Clement’s Epistles was 
also the writer of De Spir. Sanct. xxix. It is, however, possible 
that Basil’s expression rorapay péidpa may have been a sug- 
gestion to others besides ourselves to consult Philo. 

Before we pass on to our second point, we must call special 
attention to an expression of which Clement makes use. On 
the words raow Caos cvarérres spony, Lightfoot says, “comp. 
Epiphanes in Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 2, p. 512 7Asos xowas 
Tpopas Caos cmcosy coveréerrss (MSS. evaréaassy), which closely 
resembles our Clement’s language here” (vid. sup. p. 258). 
If Clem. Alex. had written these words, it would no doubt be 
concluded that he had taken them from Clement of Rome. It 
is necessary, therefore, to consider whether there is anything to 
show that we have not stumbled upon a “striking” but still 
purely accidental coincidence. The quotation from Epiphanes 
in Clem. Alex. runs on to the middle of p. 513. At the top of 
p- 514, Epiphanes is again quoted. At the conclusion of this 
second quotation Clem. Alex. says zai radra wey of yevvaios 
Kaproxparsavol SoywariZover. Our Clement has ray dedoy- 
jwariowévev in the same sentence with the words under con- 
sideration. Clem. Alex. after one line proceeds, od yap 
Coy amrny eiroKw cv Eyre TAY ovveAsvoL adrav. Comp. Clement’s 
ouversvoeig cevray in § 20 (obs.), quoted above. After a few 
lines we observe in a quotation from Xanthus an example of 
the use of duiroy without a negative. Our Clement’s Ep. 
i. 63 begins with dzwiroy ody, and Lightfoot remarks that “the 
use of this word seems to be extremely rare, except with a 
negative.” vvédevoig is not a common word. As it stands 
in Clem. Alex. it suggests a double meaning; and as it stands 
in our Clement it is capable, as Lightfoot points out, of such 
double meaning. Xvvovoiu is another and classical word of the 
same kind. It may be remembered that a joke by pseudo- 
Agatharchides in the use of this last word has been pointed 
out on p. 236. If, for this reason, we turn to the excerpts, we 
find, a few lines below the use of the word, 0008 ray sAaxiorny 
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Osdduow gyvorev. Comp. Clement’s cacysore, and observe that 
percorapcdsoocow (A.) or weradsdoaosw (C.) is here in § 20. 
The words of the excerpt are not in Diodorus, and they may 
be remembered as supplying a possible indication of a joint 
authorship of the excerpts and Clement’s Epistle. 

We turn now to the parallel passage in Diodorus (iii. 17, 
p- 186). We find ourselves in pages over which not pseudo- 
Agatharchides only, but also pseudo-Galen, Tatius, and the 
writer of the Oratio made themselves very merry. The close 
connection between pseudo-Agatharchides and Clement has 
been pointed out on p. 220. We naturally, therefore, consider 
how our pseudo-Clement, with his proneness to parody, of 
which we have already had so many examples, would be likely 
to contemplate these pages. Diodorus’ narrative, we may 
remark, cannot possibly be read without a smile at least (wd. 
sup. p. 236). We observe at once apdg rHy ... &m@oAavONY 
(obs.) in a sentence which speaks of babes in their mothers’ 
arms, and children weaned from their mothers’ milk, of 
yhuxéwy (obs. p. 261) ddérav to which the people young and 
old hurry on 7% xéuarn (yuépw), and which could not fail to 
recall to the recollection of a student of Philo, in search of a 
parody, the passage which we have shown to have been used in 
Clement § 20. On the preceding page we observe & cups 
wirpas Enpuvbeloug (comp. Basil) xudlocrres xoerevarodvras, ov 
ny xpos werpov 7 arabudv eodlorres, HAAG mpos Ty iObay 
éxcorov BobAjow... &moruvaews (obs.) wepsypapyy cvexdreiz- 
cag (obs.)... eg ray xepoov xvrsw0eiras nda... Te ev yop 
zorn ovvrpiBover ... 1a THY ouvexgsay Tov aver. Comp. 
with those’ portions of Clement’s § 20, which have been 
quoted on p. 261. In the same section Clement has zara ro 
dean abrod Trois idles... 70 KUTOG... fag woe NEES, wal ToL 
xiwurd cov tv col ourrpiBhoercs ... cxguav orcelwol xura Tov 
{Dsov xecspov rHy Aesroupyiy adrav wrpooxbrms (vid. sup. p. 24) 
iairenovow. On drtuav orabuol, Lightfoot says, “ From Job 
Xxviil. 25 derolnoe 08 cvtwav oradmov xo vddrar werpa, Where 
it means ‘weight,’ as the original shows.” Comp. with Dio- 
dorus. See also p. 114, where the alteration in meaning is 
mentioned along with one or two other changes of a similar 
character. With Clement, comp. also ovyi weévres iol Ag- 
roupyinad miejuara z.7A.. Heb. i. 14. Observe Diodorus’ 
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aveowaray (ventorum). Heb. i. 12 may also be used in 
§ 20. In chap. ii. 2 we remark racn rapéBacis. Clement 
has diye réons rapaBdoews (C. raupexScoews, A.). Verse 4 
runs ovverspwaprupovvros ToD Oeod onwsioss re xal répaos, nai 
Toinircls Ouvepeos, nal TvebwMuToS cyiov [EpIo[LOls, naTa THY 
avrod béAnow. Comp. the last clause with Clement, and the 
remainder of the verse with Basil, quoted on p. 260. This 
last coincidence draws the connection between Basil and 
Clement much closer. Other things will be pointed out 
directly in Diodorus, but these amply suffice to show the use 
to which his pages were put by Clement, as well as by the 
other writers mentioned above, for it would be unreasonable 
to contend that the coincidences which have been pointed out 
between Diodorus’ account of the Ichthyophagi, and Clement’s 
Hexeemeron, as we may call it, have accidentally arisen. We 
must remember that it was pseudo-Agatharchides’ jesting use 
of the cvvovoia (cvvédevoig in Clement) which guided us to 
Diodorus. 

If any one is curious to know the way in which Clement 
has built up the sentence containing ouvéAgvois, and con- 
trived to combine, as it were, its two meanings, he may look 
back to p. 130, where it is shown that the word is found in 
Basil’s Hom. in Ps. exxxii. (UX X.). We shall not repeat 
what is there said, but we may return for one moment to the 
Homily. We observe 7 wiv vxrodeois ray &deADav (comp. witlr 
Basil, quoted on p. 260) ovyxporjoews tx belov rpooraywuros 
avurepBAyroy eiye TO waArdv, with rI¢ éx rod wAnolov yearns 
after one line. Comp. @ meyadns ayarns, & reresornros 
avurepBAnrov. Clem. Ep. i. 53. This adds another to the 
coincidences pointed out on p. 130. The coincidence with 
the passage from De Spir. Sanct. xxix. confirms the view which 
we have been taking of the connection of Clement with that 
chapter (vid. infr. p. 271, n.). 

We can now hardly doubt that our Clement made use of the 
quotation from Kpiphanes, found in Clem. Alex. There is 
still, however, something to be said. Lightfoot supposes 
Clement to mean by his of wer’ adrdv xdowos, “some unknown 
land in the far west beyond the ocean,” and says that “this 
interpretation is quite consistent with the fact that Clement 
below (§ 33) speaks of the ocean as 70 wepséyov civ viv Dap.” 
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So in the quotation from Epiphanes, a few lines above the 
words cited, we find... ovpavos, xoxAw TH yay wepleyes THOKY. 
In § 33,1 Clement writes :— 


\ 


aris yap 6 dnusoupyis nal Osomirng rev cmdvrav eal rors epyos 
aired ayarMarar TH yap Tampeyebeorarw avrov xpares odpavods 
zornpicey, nal TH anararynarw airod cuvéces Oiexdounoey adrovs’ yay rE 
diexwpioey (2wpioev, Damasc.) dard rod swepityovrog airay Udarog xual 
Hopacey eri roy dopuAry rov idfouv BovrArwaros bewerrov [rd re ev airy 
Can porrgivra rH Eaurod diarazes extrevoey eivas Odracody re nal Te ev 
airh Cia mpodnusoupyjous evenresoe (C. evénrsoev, A.) rH taurod duvewss]. 
eal wor ro eoywraroy nal ramubyebes [nard dicvosav], Kvdpwror, rare 
hepars nal awwors xepoly ZaAaoe, TIS EavTOU eindvos YApaxTnpa. 

This section forms a supplement to § 20, and was plainly 
written at the same time; for, if we take up Diodorus exactly 
where we left off, we find in the same sentence with dso r7y 

4 ~ 7 . \ \! 
ouveyeiay Tav mrevuarav (vid. sup. p. 263) the words xai r7y 
ciwbviav Onpav rav ixbbav éxxacion. Compare. Above, in 
Diodorus, we observe éyxexAswevav, which would, with éxxAgion, 
naturally suggest both the true and the corrupt (?) reading. 
Diodorus proceeds ¢f 02 7 é% rav xoyyav Tp0—n oraviCe, natu 
Qebyovow eal tov rav c&xavdav owpov (vid. sup. p. 237). We 
take up the words of Clement in § 20 also where we left off 
(vid. sup. p. 261)... xpocérake civas (cf. § 33), evepyeray 
Te TUNTH, VeEpEerweploods Os yuas rovS mpoomePevyoraus Toi 
oixripuois avrod x.7.A. Comp. with Diodorus. Now mark 
the connection of ideas. Comp. xal vweprepscoas (vmrepex- 
TEpioows, v.l. D.U.I. Alf.) eexAjecorro, Adyoures, Karas ravra 

/ > ie os ~ \ A 
aerolnne (= Clement’s evepyerav ra wévra) #.7.A. S. Mark 
vii. 37. Lhe miracle of the feeding of the four thousand im- 
mediately follows. Comp. Diodorus’ rpod7 oravniGes. The 
omhuyyviZowos of S. Mark viii. 2 plainly suggests the oirsp- 
ois of Clement. There will be no further doubt as to the 
use of Diodorus. 

1 This passage is found in J. Damasc. Sacr. Par, lit. A, tit. viii. p. 310, 
also in some extracts under the name of Leontius and John (still in ms. Cod. 
Grec. Vat. 1553, f. 22; Lightfoot, Addend. p. 426). The words in brackets 
are, however, peculiar to our Clement, and special notice should be taken of this 
circumstance in considering the coincidences which will be given out of Philo 
and Diodorus. It will be a question whether the page of Philo suggested the 
composition of the passage, or merely its position in our Epistle. Leontius and 


John and the Damascene are not independent of one another, as the omissions 
and a peculiar reading rayzpueysorary belonging to them both sufficiently show. 
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We turn now to Philo, and go on with the first passage 
(vid. sup. p. 260) exactly where we left off... ravra ra Cau. 
wera oe radreé Qyow, Ors "Exdace 6 Oxds cvdpwror, yovy 
AaBav amo TIS vis, wal evedbonosy cig TO Tpbowroy avTOD TvOIY 
Cais. evapygorara nul Oi rovrTov raupioryow, Ors diePopa 
rawweyednc, cart roo re vov tAnobevros avbparov, xul ToD xara 
Hy sixove. Qeod yeyovoros wxporepor, with dyyrdv wav xara TO 
TH[we, xure O& Ty Osccvoseey &bcvarov a few lines below. Comp. 
with Clement’s § 33. 

We now go on with the passage from Philo (p. 8), and once 
more exactly where we left off: civa Osaxoowsiv capyeras Iv 
yiv (vid. sup. p. 261). On p. 10, Philo has 6 62 odpavos dsex00- 
psizo. Comp. with § 33. 

We do not observe ra Cau Qoirodvrx in Philo. We find 
the expression, however, a few pages further on in Diodorus: 
Ose ty Ohpow Cawv Dorravrwy ext tov voroy. Cc. xxxvi. p. 202. 
Noépod follows after a few lines in Diodorus, and vwdpé¢ is 
found in the second line of Clement’s § 34. If our readers 
will consult Diodorus, they will understand why Clement 
speaks, as he does, of the good workman and his reward. 

We must return for a moment to Philo. Qn p. 19 he has 
OjAoV Yop ws ediwapeorEpoY TOD Te Lu) OTH Eis TO Elva Teeparyee- 
ye x.7.A. Comp. with Theoph. iii., quoted on p. 122, also 
with 0 &% rod mui dvrog cis 70 sivas Tapayuyay cbururra, 6 
xrious tov cvOpwrov nar’ sixdva xd bmolwow, nol Torri cov 
Xaplowars zuranosnous, 20k did0ds airodrrs coPlav xual obveow. 
Chrys. Lit. tom. iv. p.525. Wust. (Prayer of the Trisagion.) 
Comp. with Clement’s § 33. After three lines we find zai 
mpoowecev Trois oixripwois cov. Comp. with Clement’s. § 20. 
Comp. also Clement’s § 9 sxéros yevowévos rod tdgoue xa cI 
Xpnorornros avrod xpocrtowmer xa emiorpirbamer earl rods 
oixripwovs avrod. In the liturgy & 7% ypnordenri cov follows 
after two lines. Clement has directly areviowpwey is rovs 
TéhElas Aesroupynocuvras TH... 0&4 ebrod. A few lines above, 
in the liturgy, we observe ¢ig Agiroupylay r7¢ a7 doen. 


* The Liturgia Constantinopolitana (ad normam hodie acceptam) is given in 
Liturgies Eastern and Western, Hammond. Oxford 1878. The omission of 
the words to which this note is appended forms the only noticeable verbal 
difference between the two versions of the Prayer of the Trisagion. Two or 
three lines at the end are indeed also omitted, but they are found immediately - 
above the prayer in the liturgy printed amongst S. Chrysostom’s works, 
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In the liturgy, in the next line but one to & 7% xypyorérnrs 
cov, we find... dgorora .. . &y Oo1oryri, and, a few lines above, 
zpooreomney Xpior@. In § 48, Clement has zpocrtowmey ra 
dcorory, followed after a few lines by éy dosrnri. 

The close connection between our Clement and the liturgies, 
and specially S. Mark’s and the Clementine, is acknowledged. 
We doubt not that the writer of Zp. i. intended that it should 
be supposed to be in some sort the parent of the liturgies of 
the church. It is a trap into which every one must fall, as 
we did ourselves, who holds Clement’s Ep. i. to be genuine. 
From the coincidences with S. Mark’s liturgy, it cannot be 
determined whether Clement copied or was copied. The fore- 
going coincidences, however, seem to show that he was the 
copyist. The question is capable of a more decisive answer. 

In the Epistola ad Theophilum we find a liturgical section. 
The writer, addressing the emperor (obs.), has apes TODS vEve- 
zpuanevous gv aoeBelo Baoideis Oeirfyoes oan areBav yap xuTOr!- 
TrOvTaV, Oinces08 ex PoBou yivovr ce. zi ovv 20h oD ayuds déorore 
Ave ewiBrepor & ex ryy mpooeuy7y TOY TUMEMDV, w0Ch (LN ebovdeva- 
Ong THy snow avTaV ...TOdS ey Ohibes worpoedhesoy oa TOUS 
aiypmuhorovs cvanxkAsous, TOdS eoxopmiowevous’ Eexlourcaryarys 
zal obvarbov rH” wy. xabor. xual Gmroor. Eur. ... 815 Badeiay 
eipnvny + = BEeyeIpov zack olereipnooy TOY AabY GOV, FOr dieoxoprio- 
pevoy zak Oieoruppevor, wo Um oAwAOTEL poBara oixov ‘lopann. 
§ 29. Comp. azsodméy oz, deororn... rors a OAinpes (obs.) 
quay oacor' rods Temewods (obs.) eAénooy’ Tovs mEexTaxorUs 
(obs.) Zyespov" roig Seomévoss (obs.) exsPeivmds” rove coe Beis (obs.) 
jacus' . . . Avrpwous rovsg Deopiovs (obs.) nuay'.. . wapu- 
xahecov (obs.) rods bduyopuyodvras . . . Nwtig Ands cov nus 
rpoBara (obs.) 775 vow7js cov, and presently apes muiv x.7.A. 
Clem. Ep. i. 59. Clement uses S. Marc. Lit. Ren. p. 138. 
Now, observe, in S. Mark’s liturgy, immediately above the 
passage used, we find zag ériovvayuyas quay... eeyepdnrs, 
Kips, zoek Ssccoxopriabjrwouy of eydpol cov... Tov de Andy cov 
z.¢A. Compare with Theophilus. Observe also, and this 
especially, that on Clement’s déorore Lightfoot notes “Domine 
bone S.” Comp. with Theophilus. We shall now understand 
Clement’s a&o¢G<is, which has caused the editors some perplexity, 


1 Of, Bad. ... sip... . rods toxopr. txiovvay,... nal ovary. rh ay. cov xabor, 
nad amor. tend... . eixmaradrous... drive, Anaph S. Bas. Hammond. p. 120. 
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and which is not in S. Mark’s liturgy. The words rovg é& 
OAinpes are not in the liturgy. 

Hitherto we have made no use of the Avpostolical Consti- 
tutions, though they are full of coincidences with Clement. 
Annexed to the Constitutions are the Apostolical Canons. 
These would seem to have been interpolated in the interest of 
Clement’s Epistles (vid. Light. p. 274 sq.). Whether the 
interpolator busied himself with the Constitutions as well as 
with the Canons, is one of the questions which has to be con- 
sidered, and on which we shall endeavour to throw some 
light. . 

On Clement’s Ep. i. 20, Lightfoot (Addend. p. 419) quotes 
from Apost. Const. viii. 12 (Clementine liturgy), and says that 
“the resemblances” which he points out “cannot be accidental.” 
This chapter is given by Hammond (p. 95) as the Eucharistic 
Preface, and he says in a note, “ With much of what follows, 
cf. 1 Clem. c. xx.” Now it happens that in this chapter, 
which is thus confessedly connected with Clement’s § 20, the 
writer uses the words which we have produced first out of 
Philo, then out of Theophilus, and S. Chrysostom’s Prayer of 
the Trisagion. If we run our eye down the chapter, we are 
struck not merely by the resemblances with Clement’s § 20, 
of which Lightfoot speaks, but also by what seem to be recol- 
lections of the various points specially noticed in the pages of 
Diodorus, which lie open before us for the examination of 
Clement’s § 20, and which have been previously examined in 
connection with pseudo-A gatharchides, ete. 

We will take fifty lines only for consideration. They 
include the resemblances to which Lightfoot has called atten-_ 
tion. 

With Philo, etc., the writer has 6 ra révre kx ToD [oy ovr 0g 
ais TO civoes mapayayev. We turn to Philo (p. 19), and find 
after a few lines, on p. 20, xpdg &xédoow, and almost directly 
010 nal enod mera, revere dice wevrav Ameren, with &ridcéooous 
after one line. In Apost. Const. we find Hneposs noel ariOcaooss, 
and a little above 6 romjous Udwp pos roo xb xcebcepor, cépoc 
Cwrinzoy xpos (obs.) eiorvony (“ Vind. add. xa cvoervonp, quod 

' Philo proceeds: xal dou rhy dow ayparara, xare chy xparny svbds xpocoiv 


ivivero xeiponbicrara, rhs pry acibdooous Aderas x.¢.2. The words may be re- 
membered, for we shall find some presently (p. 273) very like them in Diodorus. 
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arridet Clerico,” Ultzen) xa} Qavig crddoaw (obs.)... Fp0S 
evoelas dvarAnpwow. These words bring up the discussions on 
p: 236 of the use of Diodorus’ pages now before us by pseudo- 
Agatharchides, the ovvovoim and dvemvon ve xal Qwvh (obs. 
combination) of pseudo-Galen, and the Qavzjy c&xodid6v (obs. 
combination) of the Oratio. If we turn to Diodorus (p. 186), 
we find r7y avarAgpwasw r7s evdeies. Compare. From the pre- 
ceding line xpo¢ axéAuvow was taken into Clement’s § 20, into 
one of the sentences for which Lightfoot produces (out of the 
fifty lines before us) a coincidence which, standing as it does 
with others, he thinks cannot be accidental. 

In these lines we also observe od yap ¢i 6 roy ovpavav we 
xupapay ornous z.7.A., Isa. xl. 10. For the discussion on 
xaépa, vid. sup. pp. 68 sq., 106 sq. The word is here in 
Diodorus on p. 188, and in the next line adrodibuxroy réyyny. 
Here, in the Constitutions, we remark 4 ad/duxros codin, 6 
pars TH Qvces nauk wovos, with dice rod movoyevods after one 
line. In the parallel passage in the excerpt we remark wore 
Owoyevods Oyxov nui wiay Diow yovrog. This looks very like 
a joke, for Diodorus contents himself with ry giow eye. The 
excerpt has zopupés, and after three lines &wwou, and in the 
next line 6pes and esesapevras. Diodorus has these words. So 
also in our fifty lines we observe ozowpevjéva, and in the next 
line gwpov, and in the next xopuday sig dpéwy. The excerpt 
(not Diodorus) has gwriZem, and so also the Apost. Const. It 
will be remembered that the excerpt, though it borrows 
xawepe from this place of Diodorus, does not use it here but 
inc. xxx. Turning to the passage, we find ourselves in the 
near neighbourhood of sépssQiyZuvres, which forms part of a 
coincidence both with Theophilus and Tatius (vid. sup. p. 220). 
A little above it are sepsévre¢, rpavvoves (not in Diodorus). 
In our fifty lines is repsopiyZas, with repsdeig and xpavyay a 
little above. Lastly, we observe in our fifty lines 0 ryy weye- 
Any bcrhaccuy yaplous rag x.7.A. Comp. with Clement's § 33, 
quoted on p. 265. 

It is impossible that these singular coincidences can have 
accidentally arisen. One explanation of them alone seems 
possible. Clement’s Epistle, the excerpts from Agatharchides, 
and that portion of the Clementine liturgy which we have been 
examining, must have been written virtually by the same hand. 
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If any one is curious to know more about our fifty lines and 
their neighbourhood, he may learn a great deal by very care- 
fully reading Euseb. De Laud. Const. vi. The coincidences 
there, both with the Apost. Const. here and Clement’s § 20, 
are too numerous and too noticeable to have accidentally 
arisen. For example, we find there xpeirrwy ravros cpsbwod, 
with a&@erypiag not far off, just as we find them here in the 
Apost. Const. We also find there the word peramapudi/oaps. 
Clement uses it in § 20, and Lightfoot says “again a rare 
word, of which a few instances are collected in Hase and 
Dindorf’s Steph. Thes.” We do not know whether the instance 
we have supplied is among them. We shall have occasion 
presently to refer to Eusebius’ treatise. 

We must now return to Basil’s De Spir. Sanct. We started 
with the intention of showing that the writer of Clement’s. 
Epistle borrowed from Basil’s c. xxix. We think that we have 
proved this to be the case, if we believe c. xxix. to be genuine 
(vid. sup. p. 261 sq.). We have seen reason, however, for 
supposing Erasmus’ suspicions to have been well founded. 

2. We now go on to show that the author of Cod. 126 used 
(if he was not the author of it) Basil’s c. xxix. 

From what has been already pointed out, it is quite plain 
that these two writings are closely connected. Cod. 126 
singles out three matters in Clement’s Zp. i. for censure. The 
second of these relates to the pheenix, which is not mentioned 
by Basil. The first matter for blame is found in § 20, the third 
in § 61 (as well as elsewhere). These two sections are united 
by the doxology which they have in common with Africanus, as 
quoted by Basil. We have further found our way, on the sug- 
gestion of an expression of which Basil makes use, to the very 
words in § 20 of which Cod. 126 complains. Basil supplies us, 
moreover, with two examples of the use of xpoorarns so much 
disliked (?) by the author of Cod. 126. We find these things 
here in Basil, and yet turn to c, xxix. only because it professes 
to contain a quotation from Clement, and because Erasmus 
ventured to pronounce this with some other chapters to be 
spurious. Cod. 126 is short, and some coincidences with other 
writings have been pointed out; we cannot therefore expect 
to find in Basil many resemblances in language. He has, 
however, a sentence which might well have been written by 
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the author of Cod. 126. Shortly before the quotation (p. 61) 
from Africanus, Basil says that Origen’s opinions concerning 
the Holy Spirit were not in all respects sound: rajy bAKG 
TORU OD xual aLTOS, TIS OvYNbElas +0 loxupov Ovowmotmevos, Tas 
evacBeis Paras apne xepl rod IIvebwaros.. Comp. with Cod. 
126 (vid. sup. p. 249). The general parallel and ring of the 
sentence have to be considered, as well as the verbal coinci- 
dences. 

3. We have now to show that we have good reason for 
believing that the close of De Spir. Sanct. belongs to our group 
of writings. 

In the words last quoted we observe curfew. This word 


comes up again and again in the chapters before us. Thus 
we find it very early in c. xxix. :— 


amapibuncoua: ov iui rode xpoorkras (first use of the word) rod 
Royou" ov yap cE nucv wpunras rparov, wébev ; KOiCot tives ovrws mers, 
nard Tov Tod 1aj3 Adyov, mpos ye rocodroy Xpovov, roy rns ourndeias rabrns 
NMAIWTHV. 8G) LEV OV AUTOG, Ef Ken Mee rodmudv FOrov eimedy, Womep TiVe 
AN pov TarpHov Thy Quvyy rabrny iadurAdrrw, Tapara ay x.7.A. 

Diodorus, in the pages already so familiar to us, has a notice- 
able passage :— 


aKm Gums of nuroimotvres,.. OY voy Pebye BolAovras... Bvexce 
00 wu Praodyvas dining éxtpas nai Biov respadyvas olrwe avropues * 
Exel th QiArpov aétiow owvydns (obs.) ywpa, nai mepiyiveras TIg én <div 
cepa nanoradbsing 6 ypovos (obs.), 6 Tv 2% yymiou raparaBay (obs.) 


nrsniay (obs.), p. 199. 
Pseudo-Agatharchides writes :— 
ourws anges Th DiATpoy wiya Teou ouvndere (Obs.), xa! VAG THY ard TOU 


meplexovros Ouoyepesay 6 ypévos 6 rHv mpurny (Obs.) deFdevog ec rov Biov 
HAiniayv. C. XXXi,” 


1 Comp. 72 9 asepiepyov (vid. Cod. 126, quoted on p. 249) eis APpodirny Hdsov 
MaAADY TOU WorAvTpuirymoves, airohuy yup tres env noovyy. Achill. Tat. v. 27. 

? This chapter is headed: ‘‘Quod non tanta locorum sit distantia, quanta 
morum.” Just above, the writer uses 1 Cor. xii. as we have shown on p. 224, 
Here he seems to have 1 Cor, xiii. in mind (vid. Basil, quoted on p. 260). 
Just above the words now quoted he has aaa’ bums, Toravrns ovens THs TomIKAS 
Viacriccus, avumipbanroy txoues xpos aAAMAoUs (one would expect dydany)... chy 
Viahopir, wore wndt wirrevecbas rap Exépois ra Tap HAAS cvvydn ve xa? omoroyovpevec, 
pendt ortye x.¢.a. Comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 rdvra oriye, révra riorever. Vid. 
sup. p. 264, where a coincidence is shown, in which dvurtpBanros is concerned, 
with the very place of Basil where 1 Cor. xiii. is used. Of the use of this 
chapter we shall have a curious confirmation presently (p. 275). The thing is 
of importance only as showing that the same hand is at work. 
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If we can find another passage in De Spir. Sanct. c. xxix. 
which takes us to exactly the same spot in Diodorus and the 
excerpts from Agatharchides, the two passages will support 
one another in their seeming use of Diodorus. 

We shall now give the second example of the use of zpoo- 
cérng. Basil writes: was ovy xcworowos ey, nol vewrepay 
pyucrov Onwsoupyos » - - nal t00¢ xeons wynuns cvOpwmmivys 
axpecBbrepor, xok cvdpas... xpooraras TIS Duvijc woepeyoleros ; 
with 70 « rg AbEews yphoywov four lines above, and we ewomye 
ovdiy Polseperepov nine lines below. In Bibl. 213, Photius (2) 
describes the writings of Agatharchides (obs.), and says, GAR 
eh rig GAAOS Onfesoupryes TIS wepl rus Aekess ypnoews, and after 
two lines &¢ chy re xoworowlay [an Ooxelv civos xouvoromiay, roel 
0 cugic oon tharrov rav & ebovg Aézeov rupeyew (ending a 
sentence, obs.), with wAAd yap gwosye Soxel ovdev EAarrov a few 
lines below, and eg puvnuny cvcryel,  @ nab weradodas TOU 
yoke Oia vives re airing x.7-r. a few lines above. Comp. 
these last words with the d» 7 xparn 6: airing abrovs ayes. . - 
ravoucbus rod xuxod in the opening lines of Cod. 126, quoted 
on p. 248. The resemblances between Cod. 126 and Cod. 213 
are perfectly natural, and indicate the same hand. But the 
resemblances between Basil and Cod. 213 are precisely of the 
same character, and in fairness should be held to point to the 
same conclusion. There is evidence close at hand to show that 
this is the necessary conclusion. 

Seeing that Agatharchides appears to be in Basil’s mind, it 
is natural to consider whether we can observe at this point 
any recollections of the forged excerpts from Agatharchides. 
The eye falls almost directly upon the words gy Ibeowars 
T PCLOTNTOS nai ayanns naraoradyvesr e 0 ape murrehac 
eenyplavras zat aridacoerrms eyovor. ‘The word arOnooevros 
isnotcommon. In Cod. 250, c. xxxviii., just above the account 
of the “carnivorous bull,” we find cypsov 02 vaxrepSo0ry xcl 
rérsing aribaoosvror, xa rHv ori Ewdaivov urd Te TAY OPpLwY 
zal Tov ouworev avornpdéy. Comp. with Basil. The latter 
part of the sentence has been quoted on p. 100, in illustration 
of the very passage from the ELvang. Thom. which we have 
found a little while ago to be so closely connected with 
Clement (vid. sup. p. 255). It will be remembered that the 
close connection between these forged excerpts and Clement 
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has been several times pointed out. Now, observe, if we turn 
to Diodorus (iii. 35) we find dypimrara 03 radra ra Cae week 
Tovrehac ariddcoeura thy amd Trav OPpbay xrpocobw avornpo- 
répay éyes. (See note on p- 268.) The ravredAde tells a tale. 
A few lines below, in the account of the bull,) Diodorus has 
the word PoBeowrepoc, which we have just seen in Basil, whose 
sentence we will quote, together with a few additional 
words :— 

fat rolrois +b ToAEuinby rovTo nad? Hla ouynenivnras OriD0s. Thou Oz 
TOMIG Kol nbn, Kai Eoyuria)d Thou, TAPES TeV Husrépwv Siz Sorav, and 
after two lines zpdg robrois nal Eidos oriABobodw, xal wérenus axnovacbu, 
zal up xaitodw roi BaBvawviov opodpébrepov, nad atv xivelobas ID juts 
Opycvoy xonaorhpiov? ws gworye oddsy poBepwrepoy x.7.A, 


The excerpt does not use DoBeparzp0¢ where Diodorus does. 
A few lines below, however, where Diodorus has nothing of 
the kind, the excerpt has oPodporépay, and after two lines 
mpaov (obs.) rov dypsov, bore wnbey cov Lhrwy vowiLew wire 
mneparepov ihre DoBepwrepor. Comp. with Basil. We turn 
back again in the excerpts to ce. xxxiii., xxxiv. (same p- 455), 
which we shall give entire :— 

C. XXXL, O51 of xar& chy “ApuBiav Aéovres, Qnot, Lirdrepor uév sios 
nal Opucirepor, +B ypumwars Of buarod nxadcdarep ol yromevor wepl riy 
BaBurwviay (obs.) olra 6% rors rpiydmacr orirABovres (obs.) hore dad 
ray avyevay Eavirnra arordurciy ype rupurdnolay. Cc. XXXiv. 
(repi pupunnorsivray) Trav O& xarovmevav wupugnwy of wiv TAsioro: narc 
Thy ideay Tov Aomrev oddry TupMAAdTrovEL, Thy OF THY cidoiw) Quow ameo- 
TPaLLevny youve, evavriay rors hARorS. 


These words, which follow those quoted on p. 271, have 
nothing answering to them in Diodorus; but since the writer 
has been using iii. 34, and goes on to use c. 35, we turn to 
Diodorus, and find ro rip, ras éoyarics, and £/pe. Comp. 
with Basil. We do not see réAszug, but we observe that the 
elephant is here spoken of, and that the word #aswog is used 
both in Diodorus and the excerpts, which occurs, as we have 
had occasion to point out, in the account of the elephant 
hunters (vid. sup. p. 62), as given in the excerpt. We 
remember that there great stress is laid upon the exceeding 


* Diodorus has here also ardéens. This drdens is the very word taken by 
Tatius (vid. sup. p. 225). Basil has it exactly a few lines below the passage 
now in hand. In the excerpts we also observe razy #71. See Cod. 126, 

s . 
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sharpness of the éazzvg. These things lead us to look some- 
what closer at the various passages before us. We observe 
that Diodorus says that the inhabitants of the country which 
he describes do not seek to escape the evils which surround . 
them, but willingly bear them gna rod pu Bsocodnvecs Dscckr aes 
Erépus nal Blov wespudavos. obras abropues eyes Th Didrpov 
raou ovvndns yopu (vid. sup. p. 271). The words are taken 
over as we see in a somewhat altered form by the writer of 
the excerpts. They are words likely to attract attention, and 
Wesseling quotes Ovid in illustration of them. 'Tatius, more- 
over, seems to have used them (vid. sup. p. 271 n.). They 
very obviously, however, suggest Daniel, and the of éxk Tis 
BaBvawving raides, as Basil calls them, as we shall see pre- 
sently. Now, observe, exactly at this point the writer of the 
excerpts breaks the thread of his connection with Diodorus, 
and interpolates an account of the Arabian lions, being careful 
to tell us that they are more fierce than the Babylonian lions. 
He thought it unnecessary to describe these last. Does he 
refer to those well-known lions of sacred story? A few lines 
above the writer uses the word évdeAsyas. It is not in 
Diodorus, but it occurs several times in the narrative of 
Daniel and the den of lions. 

Now it must be observed that the writer of the excerpts 
goes on immediately to speak sep! wupynxoacovrav. This is 
thoughtful of him, for in LXX. Job iv. 11, where pupum- 
zoAéwy is found, the meaning is not understood. 

Strabo, in lib. xvi. p. 474, writes thus: rAydbes 0’ eAsDaow 
j xa@pa (urd rig esas weyps Norov xépas) zal Agovos rois 
nochovpevors nippunkir comcorpomeree O° exovas ror ccidvice * reek 
ypuaoeideis ry poor, Pihorapos 0 ray xara zHv “ApaBin». 
Here then is the greater part of the language of the two 
excerpts, which are obviously manufactured’ out of Strabo, 
with some little assistance from other sources. In hb. xvii. 42, 
ABlian has éy 7} BaBvawvio, (obs.) y% yivovras wipwnnes 2.7.0. 
He goes on to speak of the répdadug and then of the pioxépas. 
The editors suppose that he copied Agatharchides. Aélian, in 
describing the fight between the elephant and the rhinoceros, 
uses the word wréAszu¢, as the writer of the excerpt does not, 
Comp. with Basil. 

1 This proves quite decisively that the excerpts from Agatharchides are forgeries, 
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The history of the two excerpts is now sufficiently explained. 
The language is taken from Strabo and Alian. The BaBo- 
Awvig, of the latter, together with the passage quoted above 
from Diodorus, suggested the reference first to Dan. i., then to 
Dan. vi. Now, observe, in Dan. i. 14 we are told that the 
chief of the eunuchs éxeipaoey (obs.) Daniel and his friends, 
and in ver. 15 that after a trial of ten days, when cf idéce 
avurayv were compared with those of the other youths, the com- 
parison was in favour of Daniel and his friends. Comp. the 
xara THY ieay Tov Nose of pseudo-Agatharchides. | 

There seems, therefore, to be some good reason for conjec- 
turing that the reference to the Babylonian lions in the 
excerpt is only a sneering glance at the lions which spared 
the life of Daniel. This makes the coincidence with Basil 
more noticeable. If pseudo-Agatharchides was the writer of 
the chapters of Basil’s De Spir. Sanct. now under consideration, 
the coincidences which have been pointed out would have a 
natural explanation. 

On the use of oziAGew we shall have something to say 
hereafter (p. 289). 

The other reference to the Babylonian youths is this :— 

Toure wey oly TavTWY Evexey oimmdy ZdE1, GAR cwbeTAxe yap erépwbev 7 
ayarn, od Cnrovca To EauTys, nal vintey aElion ritouy HEIPQY HOI 
mpaywuaray duoyéeperay. edidukay 62 nuts xl of ex? THs BaBuAavias 
Tasoes, ral pndevds byrog Tov ouvribeuévou TH evocPeln, nal’ saurods rd 
emIB&AAoy éxreAei of ye méons ris Proyos roy Oedy cvimvouv, wh Aoyi- 
Comevos rd rAHO0S Trav rhy dAgberay Aberodvrmr, GAN AAAAOIE cpnoumevor, 
rpeig ovres. De Spir. Sanct. xxx. 


This passage we shall find presently to be of considerable 
importance.’ Meanwhile, comp. with pseudo-Agath., and 
observe the use of 1 Cor. xiii. 5 od Cnrei Ta éauryg... ov 
hoyiCeras x.7-r. (vid. sup. p. 271 n.). 

If we return to Cod. 213 we observe a somewhat noticeable 
sentence: WAN 7 umd mpuyudray éripwy els ETEDG « « « METEL- 

* It will perhaps be well so far to anticipate what is to follow, as to quote the 
passage to which Basil (2) is indebted : ray xad? wirods naipay... '76d’ of wiv ras 
waroras wvboroyius duce chy dvoxipsiay rhs Tpuywurcins amredoxinacay. of St ony 
iriorac chs tmiBorns ob cuvertrAccay msoorubndivess x.7r.r. Diod. i. 3. We shall 
find presently that these words are used by another writer in a passage closely 


connected with De Spir. Sanct. xxx. Basil certainly never wrote a sentence 
made up of the language of S. Paul and of Diodorus. 
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Bacis. The man that wrote these words might well have 
composed the opening sentence of the following passage from 
the same chapter of Basil’s treatise :— 


werd Po 04 hor awd rhs cindvos éa adrd Tov xaxod rd apyeruTov, ody? 
Thos wey Tus eOonEl TO ” Apevawvoy Olona, sig auTimaAoy pospay aroxpibey 
TH Exxdnoig rot Osod, ev rodewioy race airs xa’ eaurd [ubvov avrinabe- 
Ceobau; re 08 x TIS po.npas nal xan LETHS Epidos eis mpopavn mut ay ve 
avrinaréornosy, tore O7 Eig TOAAG fuepn “OTe jupioug TpoTOUS 0 TOAEWOS 
Oreoriobn, De Spir. Sanct. xxx., with ... Qspomévns, rods emiBarag 
GANAS THs THY Tpwreiwv zpid0s [Ly ipleabau as the preceding words. 


In Cod. 213, the writer says that Agatharchides was a 
Cnrwrns Oovavdidov. He had in his mind perhaps Lue. 
Quom. Hist. 15 repos dg Oovavdidov Cnhwrns azepos, 0410S, €U 
ocho To) apyeriay (obs.) cixecopévos, nal THv Kpyny as exeivos, 
avy TH éavTod ovowars nosaro x.7-A. We have had an interest- 
ing illustration of pseudo-Agatharchides’ method of using 
Thucydides on p. 237. Pseudo-Basil (as we shall now coll 
him) was also an admirer and copyist of Thucydides. In lib. 
i. 3 we remark od jzjy ods BapBcépovs eipyxe Ose TO funde 
"EAanvas ww ws swol doxel cvrircdon és ty Ovowa ceronexpioba. 
Comp. with pseudo-Basil, and note his rag 0x1. Thucydides 
has ércryowévev a few lines above, and pseudo-Basil ércyomevccs 
a few lines below. The writer obviously uses Thucydides for 
the mere sake of his Greek. From this passage alone we might 
dismiss the idea that Basil wrote the later chapters of the work 
which bears his name. Comp. the note on p. 275. 

We may now profitably compare pseudo-Basil’s first sentence 
(with its resemblance to Cod. 213) with Basil’s words in this 
same De Spir. Sanct.: ovre yop +0 xparos oxiCerus, ovre 7 
650% Buoweph Cera | (obs. how pseudo- Basil’s veo 007 1 is obtained). 
aS Yap ] xpuTodTM nuaY apy7 nul 4 EZOVEIA Win, oUTH nal 7 
Tap nav So<odoyi« wiz (perhaps suggesting c. xxix.), zai ov 
Tohrak Ors 4 TS sixdvos Tin ext TO TparorvToy Osoe[Scciver. 
Of these last words pseudo-Basil’s first words appear to be an 
imitation. The peculiar use of Thucydides in pseudo-Basil’s 
next words confirms this notion. Pseudo-Basil’s imitation of 
Basil is exactly such as we should expect to find from the pen 
of a writer on whose mind Basil’s words had been specially 
impressed from his own (perhaps jesting) use of them. This 
writer we can produce. In the middle of Theoph. xxx., a 
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section to which attention has been particularly called on 
P. 118 sq., the writer has zara rov wéeyav Baotassov" on 7 Tig 
hx0v06 rue z.t.4. A few lines above the writer has &zxaré- 
Tuvaros 6 Odvuds rod avtixcéaAov (obs.) sa BorAov xara TIS 
ayics sixovog (obs. ) «.7.A. The words follow those quoted on 
p- 267, and exuréravoros is taken from the liturgy of 
S. Mark. 

We shall now bring upon the scene a writer to whom refer- 
ence has been occasionally made, a fifteenth century “'Thucy- 
dides Ecclesiasticus,” as he has been called, who begins his 
Ecclesiastical History with NixyQopo¢g 6 Kaadalorou rv enshnos- 
MOTI 7Y foropbesy ouveracer, apeamevos evdos amd r7I6 xara oeeprece 
TOU Lwrypos exsPoeveloes Xpiorov, oysocewevos /EVVOLbOLY [OAC 106k 
aziav Koyou eoeobes rv orovogy, in imitation of Thucydides: 
opening words: Qovzvdidyg “Abnvaios Suvi pore TOY TOAEWOY 
wa. MpSamevos edOde zocbiororwevon nal GArrions weyay re eoeobus 
nob aksodoyaruroy trav cpoyemwevay. Having begun with 
Thucydides, Nicephorus turns to the opening pages of Diodorus’ 
Bibliotheca. He does not transfer Diodorus’ sentences bodily 
into his own columns, nor does he simply imitate them. He 
recasts them. He goes to them for his Greek, and is indebted 
to them for the most common words. The comparison of his 
pages with those of Diodorus is singularly instructive, and proves 
conclusively that a writer of his day did not always trust to 
his own knowledge of the Greek language, but did, at any 
rate sometimes, build up his sentences out of the words and 
scraps of sentences gathered, perhaps from one page of a 
Greek author, perhaps from several, with the occasional ad- 
mixture of language borrowed from other sources. His third 
sentence runs thus: yay’ oby meylorny yecpIy OWOAOyElY oboLwocs 
div ros Tas xOWaS Ioropiug iDiay rpuywursluy memosnwevoss: 
rel TOl Ye TO DidoriWov ov nub eaurovs eye AAG HOW TOY 
Biov aperciv npebiocrro, Drovpyoi ries Ta OvTs bebus mpovolus 
cavecbewevinevor, as UT0 puboey Tpuywarehay Tas OsaPopous mpucess 
nadumep ths Tb 20svov ToeWselov amoypanpaweros. 

Diodorus begins his work thus: roig ras xowas ior oping 
TPUYMOTEvouweVOIS METYAUS YupiTas comrovemey Oixcusoy mers 
avOparous, Ors Trois iDlo1s TovOIG @DEARous Tov xowoy (iov ePsAo- 
rHandnoay. After a few lines Diodorus has epidorimndnacey 
imo low xo ry adray ooyraki cyaryely, Homrep TIVES UEOUpY ol 
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rg Oeius rpovolas yevnbévrec, and after four lines of z¢ rag 
nowas T7S olxoumerns pacers, xademep pusag (obs.) Toews, 
cavooyperpevres, Eve (obs.) Adyov zoel xosvov Ypnowariornpioy rav 
TUrTErEAsa evan wmedEEoy THs CUUTAY TpMYWUTEUs, «.. “OTC 
rov Béov eve. Observe the little joke in xocdcerep els ra (cis, 
wid, év),and the interchange (a common trick with our writers) 
of prepositions in composition. Nicephorus paused. a while 
over Diodorus’ ypyowariorgpsov. Wesseling might have quoted 
him as favouring the meaning of wrarium, which he himself 
prefers, for in lib, xiv. 47, Diodorus &rodsiZas rv Ajrov xosov 
THMIELOV, HOLL TH YPNWUTa To OvVCyOMEVa sis TULTAY xaTaTI- 
deobcs. 

On the next page (p. 34) Nicephorus has ob wy zal xpos 70 
LOW OvLPepov ravrdracw epycobos ras adrav mpayworsias 
BOI LOU[LEY. . . . TH TIS Tiorews Abyo, wal wos dvrlaachoy 
(obs.) éxelhm xarucraves jwoipav (obs.)* xav é¢ Lorepov re eixora 
Pporyjans EvveBn, rH pos os OsaQéepovro gpsds (obs.) rae TOAAG 
(obs.) xopursrosmores’ obd2 obros Emmedov cxpasidras ro &zs6- 
TIOTOV EX OVOW, KAITOL YE HAWS, AOyou OuYewes xpurodyres xa) 
Ta rns ypudns (cides, ers 08 xal rH reph Xpsordv roby xl Chrw, 
rav xu) nas rd mpwréiov (obs.) Qépew (obs.) dsersorceuevos. 
Compare with pseudo-Basil. Thucydides has Sorépoy in the next 
line, and zos7j epyacawery a little above in the same § 3. The 
writer of Theophilus has c&xpoiPveordérou a few lines after, and 
axpudvecrérov risrews a few lines before the passage quoted 
from Basil in § 30. In his Dedicatio (p. 20) Nicephorus has 
EXE sixovos apyervror, with zav xpwreiwy a few lines above. 
Compare with pseudo-Basil. 

We must now consider how far Nicephorus is indebted to 
Diodorus. 

On p. 6, Diodorus has és 3’ of wiv... ds rH Ovoryepescey 
77s mpaywareias (obs.) caredoxiwacay (obs.). of 08 shy baréo- 
TaoWw TAG EMIBOARS ov curverércoay (on p. 35, Nicephorus has 
TO TIS mpooyworeius dvayepis verodoyircwevos, and rhy rie 
eriBoArs Urboruow heswora cuversrsouy), and, a few lines above, 
od puny eesprycodas xpos 76 ovugépov. Above, again, but on p. 5, 
he has Aoyou diva... 2a tiv TOMAY ... bE FOdTO TO Tparelov 
Th Gperig weprerosmmevovs. sic adel 08 wkpn robrov Ounpn- 
evov, ovmBaiver x7.A. Compare with Diodorus’ 7d  PwTEioy 

+ Gig TAsio 0& wepn TobTOV Dinpouwévov, pseudo-Basil’s ray 
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apurciov... rove 02 Gig TOAAK pepn ... Oseoyiody (vid. sup. 
p- 276). 

We have thus, then, now before us a passage from pseudo- 
Basil which appears not to be independent of a passage in 
Nicephorus. The latter writer uses Diodorus, and takes 70 
aparéiov from him. This word forms part of the coinci- 
dence between pseudo-Basil and Nicephorus. The line follow- 
ing zpwrsiov in Diodorus supplies a coincidence with pseudo- 
Basil. Is it possible to come to any other conclusion, than that 
pseudo-Basil and Nicephorus are but different names for the 
same person? This conclusion is supported by the examination 
of the passage from pseudo-Basil, which stands upon p. 279. 
The note below shows that it is indebted to the very words of 
Diodorus which Nicephorus uses. We have just given ‘his 
manipulation of the passage. It contains the word vroAoyioc- 
wevos. Comp. pseudo-Basil’s 9 AoyiZowevos, for whose a&sovon 
Nicephorus has a parallel zaraZ:odou (vid. infr. p. 286). It 
is perfectly plain that the close of De Spir. Sanct. was not 
written by Basil, but belongs to our “group of writings.” 
This necessary conclusion gives immense force to the argu- 
ments under the other two heads of this section. The writer 
of the spurious addition to Basil’s treatise had perhaps several 
objects in view. The evidence against the genuineness of 
Clement’s Epistles has been continually accumulating, and will 
continue to accumulate even to the very last sentence that we 
write. They must be forgeries, and if they are, we cannot 
doubt that c. xxix. was added to Basil’s treatise that the 
quotation from Clement which it contains might support the 
forged epistle. The genuineness of Phot. Bibl. 126 cannot 
be maintained. The epistles, the description of them in the 
Bibliotheca, the quotation from them in De Spir. Sanct., are all 
alike frauds, and with these frauds Nicephorus Callistus, or 
whoever passes under his name, is very evidently connected. 


§ 2. 
Cod. 244. 


This “codex” professes to give excerpts from Diodorus 
Siculus. It is very long, and no useful purpose would be 
served by discussing it from end to end. If one or two of the 
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excerpts can be proved to be frauds, the genuineness of the 
rest cannot be maintained. We shall content ourselves with 
discussing three. 

1. The first two excerpts describe two hermaphrodites, Herais 
and Callo, and their change from women, as they were for 
some years supposed to be, to men. The accounts, which have 
been often referred to in the foregoing pages, appear to be 
mere jests. The main joke in each has been pointed out on 
p. 190. This view of these excerpts has been confirmed out 
of Tatius on pp. 214-216. Their connection with Clement’s 
Epistles and other writings has been shown on pp. 89, 90, 
148. The use of Apollodorus in them as well as in Tatius’ 
love story has been pointed out on p. 218.- It will not, we 
think, be necessary to do more than (1) to draw somewhat 
closer the connection which has been already pointed out 
between them and Aristophanes; and (2) briefly to show that 
they are indebted to Clement of Alexandria. 

(1.) On p. 60, the connection between the Evang. Thom. and 
certain lines of Arist. Plut. is pointed out. From line 515, 
the words yis aporposs pyéag are quoted, and the scholiast’s 
remark 6,’ &porpov oxylous, remav rqv exideverar. Reference to 
p- 190 will show how these words are taken up in our excerpts. 

On p. 46, the connection of Arist. Nub. 967-1066 with 
Peregrinus is pointed out, and on p- 61, with the Evang. Thom. 
On p. 202, the way in which the same lines appear to be used 
in the Oratio is shown. In line 947, Aristophanes has 7Zov 
Dongr, y rive yoekpess xal zy cavrod Poow sixt, with deiZerov in 
939. In the excerpts we are told that the judges were called 
together to decide whether Herais should go to the husband 
or remain with the father,—the change of sex being at that 
time unknown. The writer says xépag cay xplTav olowevey 
Oziv axorovdeiv réeevdph ry yaunbeiony, rqv wArnbescey OrecouPjous 
TO TIS Dicews cipper, zoel dua reroAmnxors gry xobumoxpsvo- 
wirny tobara Kooucuy deka recat, pagal re Davay deworebodouy, 
eh ries avaryndCovos ouvornsiy cvdph Tov cvdpce. Compare. In 
351, where Aristophanes describes the various forms assumed 


1 Comp. Joseph. Ant. xv. 7. i, D684, xaburonpivoutvns ovnwsvos, xa) rod- 
veéons. The excerpt has rorudéons a few lines above. Josephus’ account of 
Herod the Great is used in these excerpts as well as elsewhere. Nicephorus has 
Lsyaany pnyvioa wiv in Dedicat. H. E. p: 2. 


 — 
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by the clouds, we find &roQaivovocs thy Qiow adrod, followed 
in 355 by zai vv, elwep tins (cf. ei caves) xaAA@ (obs.) odpavo- 
Lonen pnture xon0i Peovyy. The name of the second hermaphro- 
dite is Callo. Here, again, as so often in these pages, it is 
the way in which these coincidences have been found, which 
is above all to be observed. 

(2.) The first excerpt uses the rather uncommon word werap- 
Qicoucbus. It is not ill chosen. Adlian, NV. A. i. 14, uses it of 
the chameleon. It is used also in pseudo-Eustathius’ Here- 
meron, p. 770, in the writer’s paraphrase of Gen. xxxviii., 
containing the story of Judah and Tamar. If our readers will 
compare pseudo-Eustathius with the excerpts, they will at once 
perceive the parody, and on closer examination find several 
coincidences. 

On p. 745, pseudo-Eustathius speaks of the hyena, and 
takes over a considerable portion of the remarks of Clement 
of Alexandria in Ped. ii. 10, p. 222. Clem. Alex. speaks of 
the hyena in connection with the hermaphrodite. So does the 
writer of the excerpts, and his language shows a number of 
resemblances to Clement. Clement’s remarks upon the hyzena 
are used, however, to adorn the filthy jokes which are pointed 
out on p. 190. It is unnecessary to refer to these at length. 
Tt will suffice to say that Clem. Alex., speaking of the hyena, 
has Os 4g &worrieros Teh wepirraware z.7.A., and the excerpt, 
speaking of the hermaphrodite, an answering 0s ay ewdedovro ro 
repirranare 2.7-A., where, on 0s dy, Wesseling says, “6s 
hg, nisi enallagen statuas, potius foret.” We cannot think that 
anything further is necessary to prove that these two excerpts 
were not written by Diodorus. 

Of the treatise bearing the name of EKustathius nothing 
whatever is known, except that it is most certainly spurious. 
It has been mentioned, in a note on p. 223, that Tatius’ 
description of the method of capturing the rhinoceros is found 
almost word for word in this treatise. It has been shown that 
that description is part and parcel of Tatius’ work. Pseudo- 
Eustathius! must therefore be held to have borrowed from 
Tatius, unless, indeed, we prefer to think that he is Tatius 
under another name. 


1 We ought, perhaps, to mention that pseudo-Eustathius (Heaem. p. 764, 
Migne) while quoting Josephus alters rapaoréens into xporréens. 
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2. We shall now give some extracts out of Cod. 244, p. 381. 

At the top of the page, Photius makes some remarks upon 
Diodorus’ account of the manners and customs of the Jews. 
Then follows out of the 48th book an account of the death of 
Catulus; then from the 31st book an account of a Rhodian 
embassy to Rome; then from some part of the same book a 
few words to say that the Romans are very ready to praise 
one another; then, still from some part of the same book, an 
excerpt from Diodorus’ account of Perseus, the last king of 
Macedonia. This excerpt speaks of the prison in which he 
was confined, and of the foul smell which arose from the 
number of prisoners which it contained. It concludes with 
the account of his death. This excerpt is nearly as long as 
the others, which we have mentioned, put together, and in- 
cludes a few lines of p. 882 :— 


1... . pevdoroyav (Diodorus) r& wreiora, nal duepydjuevos mpds rove 
eheyyous ThAW wv narerevouro TIS aAnOElas... exdyes yap’ Ilepi wey 
ray Toudalwy ‘“Exaraios 6 MiAqoig ratra lorépnnsy. 


E libro quadragesimo octavo, 


2. "Ors 5 AEyeras ouvevex divas catriov davdrov rupé rive “IoBiavg ro 
Saoirse? rd xaranoiundjvar ev omw vewor? xexomaoevw, cup) O& dice ray 
PvE derodepmovomsvp nal drwods &Qsevri rode éx rhs vevoriomévys novices, 
Touro exovra varedbel iorope? Aiddwpog Ka&rAoy xard& rods TOAAG Taras0- 
Tépoug ypévous. Dyol yap ev won’ Abyw apdc ry apy ors of epi roy 
Kivay nai Mépiov ovvedpetoavres werd raiv emipavecrdrwy jyeudvaw 
EBovrsbovro brug BeBuing xarucrnowor ryv eipqyqv' réAog eOokey adrors 
rods emipavecrarous rav eyOpiv nal duvamévoug &uoioPnrjoas T PLY LT OV 
ThvTAS aTOMTEIa, brug xabuptis yevoméevns Tis iOias aiptoews nal wep/dos 
adEGG Td Aosrdv, nal wS dv BolAwwrou, were Trav OirAwy Sioindor Te Hare 
Thy Hyewoviav, Evdds obv ray joey yeyevnwevav ouvdeoswy nal aforewy 
HwEhnouv, oparyal d& rav xararbygioderrav abrors céupiror nel Toray ov 
eyivovro. Kéivrog 0 Aourdriog 6 Kérdos, redpiamBeunas uby émioquws 
ards KiwBpav, dyamumevog 0& bord rev roruray mepirrérepov, tard Tivos 
Onuwcpyou xarnyoping eriyravev sv TH Oxuw bavdrou. DoBobimevog O& rdv 
Ex TIS CvxopavTins xivOUVOY HxEV sig rdv Ma piov, dedwevos ruxei Bonbeias. 
‘O dé +b wav Eumpooden Eyeyover Didos, rére 8” 2x sig doing &AAOTpInS 
Exav mpds adrdy rolro mdvov corexpidn, Oavetv Os Kal 6 Karios aro- 
yrods wev rag TIS owrnpins ErAridas, orsvdwy OF xwpis UBpews xaraorpe Las 
rov Piov, saurdy rod Civ wertornoey dip vil nul wapnrAruyuevy rpdrw. 
Suyxrsions eaurdy ei¢ ofnov vedypsorov, noel giv éx rH¢ noviag divoeDopcey* 


* The word is not commonly used in this sense. Comp. ix ris avaPopas Tay 
avway. Pseudo-Eustath. Hexem. p. 712. 
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wupl na) name owuvtjous, TH THs avamvwns Poop repimuyys' yev- 
evs aanrhrucev, 
Ke tricesimo primo, 

3. "Awa 6: robrog rparromévoss eis ‘Pony wapeyévovro xpeoPeuvral 
‘Pod/wy, reg yeyevnwevas OrePorcs nar avrav amorAvoacbas... nosy OF 
caviovres av empéoBevov sig kbumlay éverimrov, noel merce Oaxplav éroivyro 
Tas evreveeis,.. TOAAG Of wpos Oénow nal wapairnow sinévres, xa! Td 
TehsuTalov xara THY Tpoowiay Td xUxVEIOY GouTES, OAIG EAaBOV Kroxpi- 
cess, Os’ av rod atv dAoaxepots PoBov wupeAvdnouy, wep! OF Trav éyxdn- 
Maroy minptis averdsobnouy. 

4. ... Ev uty yap roig aAAog roAirebuaor Cnrorumotow dAAHAOUS, 
“Paywator 6¢ erasvodtow. "RE ob So Sao marrore rods wey mpdooesy Te 
adAMOTH Ta epy ay, GuirArAwméevous aeew rd xo OuPEpov, rods 3 
drrous &dinodo<otvras nal ras GAAMAWY erIBorAds Avscuvomévous BAdT= 
Ts THY Turpion. 

5. .., Tay mare TOAW orpurnyay sig evéBarev airy cig roy ev” AABaus 
KG PHEpoV Ere, Tay Téxvov, ors OF 6 xepHupos opuyma xardyeov Subd, 
Td wev meyebos eyxov ofnov WaAlora Tus eweanAtvov, oxdrov Ot TAPES xoul 
Ouoocmins die +d AROS ray Tapadedouévwn eis roToy roy Torov KvOpaV, 
122 4a) Thy GAAnY Thouy ypEiav dvnndvray TavTOV Ev THITH TeDupmeray 
Toouurny rposmimrey Ouowdlay owvéCaver, wore mndeva Trav mpooldvTmy 
pqding Olvacdas nauprepjous... oummadels yap ovror yivduevor... O1ery 
yap xpévov piropuxnons, nol mpooxoas roie Qurdrrover PupRdpas, 
narvowevos ia éxeivav Urvou ruyel erersurnocy. 


With No. 2, comp. Keéraos 62 Aovrarsis, Mapiw svrepzas, 
xal cvvbpiawBebous amd KiwBpar, exel apos rovs deowévous 
Urip avrod xul rapasrovpwevous 6 Mepsog rocodrov (novov civrey. 
"Awobuvelv dei? xuraxAssocpwevos cic olxnwo, xual moddovs cvOpa- 
nas exCwrvpions, axerviyn. Plut. Mar. 44, p. 540. Obs. the 
déenow x. rapairnow sivovres of No. 3. Presently, but upon 
a different,subject, Plutarch has ¢i¢ awopias eversare, and after 
two lines QoBobperos ras aypurvins, evé Barer, with jxe in the 
next line but one. Comp. with Nos. 2, 3, and 5. Presently 
Plutarch (p. 543), speaking of the death of Marius, has n0b 
TOAAA Dito Wuyjous wary... avros avrov awéxresvev. Comp. 
with No. 5. These coincidences show? that Plutarch and the 


1 This is a rare word. Pseudo-Agatharchides (c. xxxix.) follows Diodorus 
(iii. 35, p. 201, yiveras oreprvyts, xual ris trcubepins oddamas AAGTTETaL (ObS.) 
x.¢.A.) in using it of the death of the ‘‘ carnivorous bull.” 

2 The argument here is the same as that to which attention is particularly 
called on p. 222. If it were necessary, it would require nothing but more space 
than we have at command to show that both Achilles Tatius (v. 7) and the 
author of Peregrinus (§§ 23 sq., 38) make use of the same pages of Plutarch. 
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writer of the excerpts are not simply using the same source of 
information. The two writers are not independent of one 
another, and as Plutarch could not have used the excerpts, we 
must necessarily conclude that the writer of these borrowed 
from Plutarch, and therefore was not Diodorus. 

Wesseling points out that in excerpt No. 3, the writer makes 
use of Polyb. Relig. xxx. 4, tx rav wretEcav nal now}... eis 
abuminy ... werirroy... GAdd déiobas werd duxpbov... Ore 
Oy euros Tip Tepoiiay TO xdavesov senynourres, ehasov &mroxpl- 
Gas rouuras, OF BY TOD weY dAoayepods PoBov rod xara Tov 
TOMEwOY DOxouv Tupunsndobou’ weph OF ray xara wspos ByxAn- 
drav avrois f obyxAnros wixpas xel Bupsws aveidsoev. Comp. 
with Nos. 3, 4, and notice the deliberate alteration of Polybius’ 
language, so as to introduce the word wérig. In § 5, Polybius 
has, in the same sentence, 70 roAéreujwa . . . orjed0v Tov ExIDavec- 
Torey nul nudrioTwv Epyar, ove txexolnro xpos adrods cup- 
payiey. Comp. with No. 4. Polybius’ subject is very 
different from that of the excerpt. The latter appears to. be 
indebted to Polybius here simply for words. This treatment 
confirms the opinion that the writer of the excerpt borrowed 
from Plutarch. These excerpts appear to be nothing but 
compilations, if not by Photius, then by some later hand. 
This is again confirmed by a fact, otherwise inexplicable, that 
accounts of the death of Jovianus and Catulus, found else- 
where, have, each of them, a special note of connection with 
the narrative in the excerpt. We will refer to several of 
these, and point out the special (only) connection in each. 

In Zonar. Annal. xiii. 14, we remark Aéyercu... 01 TO TOD 
Poyous ... 8 rIg xovias. 

In Hist. Compend. p. 540, Cedrenus supplies us with 
exouendn &v oinlox@ veworl xexovieivy ... CT [LO». 

Nicephorus Callistus describes the death of Jovianus in 
fl, E. x. 43. We observe yori (cf. with Photius’ words) &% 
ray veoxpioray (cf. with Diodorus’) rofywv... evamvevarinois 
(cf. cvarvoye), and after a few lines, but on a different subject, 
and in the beginning of the next book Tupos Droyu adievra 
(cf. aQsévrs). 

Neoypioros is a rare word. It is used in Appian’s account 
of the death of Catulus (obs.); Kéradog 3° dy Ol LATE 


> 


yoxpiorw ... éxav axexviyn. De Bell. Civ. i. p- 395 (Steph.). 
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Comp. the éxévr« of the excerpt, which is Photius’ not Dio- 
dorus’ word. A little above Appian has xa! Tonewubos ebyQi- 
Cero, and after three lines, and in the sentence in which he 
introduces Catulus, werd rocobade Qéovovg axpirovs. Comp. 
with No. 1. Plutarch has cgay, and as we have seen zuru= 
zhesocwevos. The language of the excerpt, so far as it 
relates the death of Catulus, is now almost entirely accounted 
for. 

We have shown that the excerpts are not honest extracts 
from Diodorus’ writings, but manufactured out of Plutarch 
and Polybius, and, as it now appears, Appian, Zonaras, 
Cedrenus, and Nicephorus. Who compiled them? We ven- 
ture to suggest that veoyxpsorog points out Nicephorus, if that 
be the rightful name, as the author. For the compiler we 
want a man versed in history, both ecclesiastical and secular. 
Nicephorus answers to the description, and, if we are right in 
supposing him to have written the spurious close of Basil’s 
treatise, sufficiently unscrupulous. We have some evidence to 
bring forward in support of this view. 

Glycas (Annal. iii. p. 254) mentions, though he does not 
describe, the death of Jovianus. He says that he died aya 
wevbog apeic. Comp. the agiérvra of the excerpt which just 
now we supposed to be taken from Nicephorus. Glycas goes 
on immediately to say that Valentinianus came to the throne, 
and that his brother Valens was associated in power with him. 
This Valens he calls aisysorov, saying that he burnt eighty 
priests who had been sent to him xpeoBelus fvexev. When 
Valens sought cvpwayiov, Valentinianus ob wovoy obz Paxer, 
hho nok aveldioey obras cixev’ “It is not right to help a man 
who fights against God.” Valens, Glycas goes on to say, dard 
TOMEI ey Cexcepans mupi ropudidorcs 6 OF wovayds éxzivos 
‘Toudnsos theryyav uty abror, deowabels 08 rap’ adrod xo clpuri 
raupubobesc, aoppavdn tv th Quduxh cig dvowdées exnavbevros 
exéloe, ws sipnros 6 wevros Ovadevrimavds nol tov dyarydv 
anodounoe xi +0 Ldap cic rv rods cishyayer. These things, 
including the death (obs.) of Jovianus, occupy twenty lines 
only. Comp. with Nos. 2, 3, 5, and notice that the sentence 
in No. 3 with mass, to which special attention was called on 
p- 284, has a parallel in Glycas in which mwéug is altered into 
ov wovoy x.7.A. Observe also Polybius’ cymmoryiay. 
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If we turn to the parallel passage in Nicephorus, H. E. xi. 4, 
we find “the bringing in of the water” of which Glycas speaks 
(though attributed to Valens), and also mention of certain 
persons who came as suppliants to the king. It is said, 0 02 
xalrep wepropyns av, WodIS [er, Oluws zHy mpeoPelu B0EVETO. 
Observe Nicephorus’ mous. 

Cedrenus, in the parallel passage, has (p. 546) Odadevriiavos 
D3 dveldsae (obs.) Odccrgvre tov adeAQov wg xcx0d0gov (obs. the 
Gdixodozouvrag of No. 4), wy weurbas avr Bonde... 
airooyrs (comp. with No. 2); and on p. 550, speaking of the 
dvowdiay of Valens’ death, gywy (Valens) rag Qpavas covuree- 
bcic nad wavrog tAgoug KAAorpias. Comp. with No. 5, and 
with cupmradys 3¢ was sig thsov cvOpwx0s axpouris wAAoTpiav 
zaxay. Achill. Tat. ii. 14. 

The coincidences pointed out, and specially those between 
Glycas and our excerpts, cannot have accidentally arisen. 
What is the meaning of them? It seems to us quite plain 
that Nicephorus did not content himself with simply drawing 
the parallel in No. 1 between the deaths of Jovianus and 
Catulus, but, manufactured and arranged the following excerpts 
so as to suit the narrative which Glycas gives. 

We have, of course, more evidence to adduce in proof that 
Nicephorus wrote the excerpts before us. In No. 3 is the 
expression rp0g r0 x01 ouwPéepov. It is also among the words 
quoted from Niceph, (H. .i. 1) on p. 278. Nicephorus writes: 
. 2. Aoyous eb Heovor nal tyxwpmioy orepevois xarazsovou," 
Zsonoyous epyaleras ois Ora nak TOUS exsyevomevous ED WAG 
TpoTpeTET Ces, TAY xKAALoTwY éptyav (obs. these words, and comp. 
Polybius), xai 4 d0&aZe (obs.) rept rd Ociov ypeav erions 
exeivors ewOanrecbou.... amrodoyns nemoumer” ov way xk pos 
70 x0wh ovuéepov (obs. these words), ravramaoww eespycodas 
TOS CUTAY Tpoywureles edorscocewEr. OV [Wey OP HUTAY, Lu) 
rh dysceclvorrs Moyo EvoBauivovres (obs.) . . . &wPsoBnrodoW (obs.) 
... TH” Tpoaipecw xocbaupos (obs.) Lwxparns, ro répag exeivov * 
copy rav ioiwy (Obs.) 2.7.0. 

Comp. the awQiByrijcus spaywirov révrus Kmoxrivas, 
bras nabupas yevoweyns r7g bokus of No. 2, and the érasmodow 
1. OUR UVES... 7H HEAMOTH TAY Epyav... TO KONA CUEL- 


1 Cf. the 2%:00c« of pseudo-Bas., quoted on p. 275. He borrows from the 
passage of Diodorus which Nicephorus here uses, vid. sup. p. 279. 
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PEpov, rods 0 wAAoUS cdixodoeodVrUs xa Tas UhAnray eriBoras 
Avjwosvowmévous Brcarew ray rurpioa of No. 4. 

Nicephorus uses for the manufacture of his sentences Dio- 
dorus, p. 4, rods 3° aryewovas TH Ose rig OdEns (Obs.) edavarionda 
Tporpemerces TOG xaAAloTOIS TaV épyav (cf. the form of this 
expression with No. 4) émmyespei. ywpig 02 robrav, rods wry 
oTpuriaras ToIG werd rv TéAeuTAY Exccivoss (obs.) ET ObLOTEOUS 
mur UonEvacEs TPs TOvS vaip TIC rarpidos (obs.) xivdbvoue, and 
Pp. 5 ra OF cAAwy (obs.) cyabav cvdpav... wetvres D8 wey cru 
exraivav (obs.) 7&aednour, res Cperas avTaVY TiC Ioroplus era- 
BaversCovons (vid. sup. p.154).... 70 wdvra rdAra Avwcev6- 
[evov (obs.) xpovov eyes Dihuna rio aiwviov rapudcccws roi 
‘exnyivowévols. ... zak rods euyabods civdpus azlous Abyou spoc- 
ceryopEvower, ws TOTO TO Tpwrelov TIS dKpEerAs TEPITET OINLEVOUS" 
eis Theiw Of wepn rodrov Dsnpnuévov, ovmBaives (obs.) ray pudy 
TOMTInNY TepTEW WHAAOY Haep WDE ... Toe dE wemsrywerny 
EXE TH ovPeporrs rv BAGqv (obs.) dua 08 xarebedadus re 
adydeiug (comp. here with No. 1, p. 282), ... épaodas yop 
aurny xporpemomerny eal dicceoobyay ... syxwpactZovouy rove 
ayabovs ... arodoyis ruyyuvovras .. . ob mip eempry nobus 
Tp0s TO OvLLDEepoy ... TIS Tmymorslus arEdoximeccy. of D8 giv 
exiBoajv (obs.) z.7.A. If these coincidences are considered, 
and the way in which they have been found, and the use of 
zou, in the expression +d z0w% ovjoPépor, both by Nicephorus 
and the writer of the excerpts,—both writers having taken the 
70 ouwdéepov (but not xo%) from Diodorus,—the conclusion 
seems necessarily to follow, that Nicephorus, or whoever passes 
under that name, compiled the excerpts from Diodorus in 
Cod. 244, and is the interpolator of Photius’ Bibliotheca of 
whom we are in search. 

There are one or two other things still to be noticed. Our 
excerpt No. 4 appears to take the word ovuwBaives from 
Diodorus’ cv. r7y wey roimrinny réprew uAAOV HarEp @PEAsiV. 
Upon these words Wesseling says “Sequitur Agatharchidem 
De Mar. Rubr. p. 12 (c. v.) atque Eratosthenem, quem cen- 
suisse romryy ruta ~oyaywyias oroyacZeobas ov diducxariac 
tradit ac indignatur Strabo, i. p. 13 (p. 7) B., and p. 28 
(p. 15) B.” Now, it will be seen from our p. 147 that Qoyo- 
ywyiev has found its way into the second Preface to the Sacr. 
Par., and from p. 148 that this word forms part of the coinci- 
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dence with Cod. 244 dvaypapiis nkimonper, ov puyay. 2.7. 
Here in Diodorus is the word 72:adyouy. We have seen that 
Nicephorus altered that word into nei@oape, which is the 
exact word of Cod. 244. This supports the conclusion as to 
the authorship at which we have just arrived. 

Tf our readers will turn to Phot. Bibl. 250, c. v., they will 
see that the passage out of which Wesseling has given some 
words—it is too long for quotation—is so transparently an 
imitation of Strabo as to be almost sufficient in itself to prove 
that Agatharchides did not write the excerpts which bear his 
name. 

We believe that we have now with sufficient clearness 
brought home the authorship of a certain portion of Phot. 
Bibl. 244 to the person who passes under the name of Nice- 
phorus Callistus. We cannot suppose that this was the extent 
of his: misdeeds. We must naturally believe him to have 
written some, if not all, of the other spurious “ codices ” 
which have been pointed out. But those “codices” are so 
inextricably mixed up with the other writings which have 
been examined, that it seems necessary to suppose that Nice- 
phorus had some hand in those writings. Accordingly, we 
have found good reason for concluding him to have been the 
author of the spurious addition to Basil’s De Spir. Sanct. 
The type of person who is required, by the evidence which 
has been brought forward, as the author (there may have 
been more than one) of our “ group of writings” is a man of 
wide reading, an imitator, a plagiarist, a scholar, and yet 
content to pick to pieces the pages of an author, and to use 
the materials in his own composition. Such, undeniably, was 
Nicephorus. We believe that we might safely leave the 
matter here. As, however, we have accumulated a large 
amount of evidence tending to connect him very closely with 
those spurious writings which have been in our hands, we shall 
bring forward a few out of the multitude of coincidences 
which we observe in his Prowmium (H. E. i. 1) and Dedicatio. 

1. The pages of Diodorus which Nicephorus uses are those 
to which the Prefaces to the Sacra Parallela of John of 
Damascus have been shown to be indebted. In fact, some of 
Diodorus’ language, which is quoted on pp. 156, 157, is used 
by Nicephorus. Thus he has 4 Om BS ye Ole nad Waa 
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TAclora wiv apenjous durndein rods evrvyycvorruc, BAC LOT CL 
O° evoyAnaes roig wepl adray érowevors Sxew dsarps34v. Diodorus 
(p. 7) has rd rrslorce pty dgerjoos durcwerqr, théeyuoroe x72. 
The rest of the sentence is quoted on p. 156. Nicephorus 
concludes his chapter with éae} 3 nuiv varobsoig aden, der OE 
Tudnveles ycepw rock rive wepl ris OAns mporyworelas *poosoploces" 
loréov, as 4 wev BiBros racn eis Tomwous Hwy Osppnros in’. 
Diodorus has wept dng rig xpeywareies immediately after the 
xpodsopiows given on p. 157. F inding then, as we do, that these 
two writers (if they be two) make use of the same sentences 
of Diodorus, is it not natural to conclude that Nicephorus’ 
toréov wo here before us forms a true note of connection with 
the Prefaces, seeing that the expression is found in them and 
not in Diodorus? Both writers havé Bovaowévoss (p. 147) 
and zaréAm pw (p. 156), but not Diodorus. The one has 
evAnzros (p. 156), the other décdyxrzog. Both of them are 
looking ‘at the same passage, but Diodorus uses neither word. 
Nicephorus has $9 ddnyodvrs Oss, and the second Preface 
AeEIs OOyyodou, with evoroyws a few lines above where the 
writer is contrasting his own weakness with divine help. In 
the beginning of his Dedicatio Nicephorus has édmyovpévov, 
with evsroywe in the next line. 

2. In Appendix A (p. 341) we have supposed Clement to use 
some words in Diodorus’ pp. 6, 7. We shall continue the pas- 
sage from p. 6: ray soropsoypugay ovdels treBcrero words wuscc 
ourrakews wEeprypudy xpayywaursvowodas. Nicephorus has ray 
Oe xaubeSic ypovew res kepas wpcckess chyps Oy oct e¢ dedpo, xeelrep 
TOUS HO WEyeAus oVous nul OLY, rrov H exéivess, ovdEVK TH 
Tay ev soropely eidorav eis vodv eyevero wud TEprypudy ovvrceews 
enehvas Te nol TuvTAS UP by rpaywaurevoucbas. Cf. p. 341. 

3. On p. 273 the words of pseudo- Basil and pseudo- 
Agatharchides are compared. Both of them use or/Aeu. 
Nicephorus uses this word, and seems unable to shake himself 
free from pseudo-Agatharchides’ language. Thus in Dedic. 
p- 25, we find ypucod repirAcunpeow 700 r+ orsABorvrw», on p. 18 
orinBov, & xab & rpiya. Oomp. with pseudo-Agath. On 
p. 3 we observe xo éoria...rnorpinov exeibev nradvero, 
Opizuv aorep xai ovrepiBzr, and after one line dre 69 7% 
oTIABouweyn nur adTdv +H powPaiy (comp. pseudo-Bas., vid. 
sup. p. 273) éxBsaZomevos, GAAOS HAA LOD Oied{Opacxor. xcel 

T 
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roivuy arn dice OD TaoMY NpLIV cAvEITOLs, zuk ool rpopos apiorn zoek 
cidmves ylveres, and after four lines repiarouerg. This is 
a very instructive passage. Comp. Epist. Jer. ver. 17 woep 
yap oxedos avoparrov ouvrpiBev cypeiov yiveras, ver. 18 v0 Tov 
Anorav, ver. 24 70 yop ypualov 8 wepimelvras eis xcAROS, Boy (LN 
Tis beeen FOV IOV, OD UH OTIANL WOW 2.T-A., VEX. 12 wrepsBeBAnwevav. 
In Appendia A (p. 344) the use of vv. 11, 12 in Clement’s 
§ 12 is suggested. On p. 270 special attention is directed to 
the coincidences which may be found in Euseb. De Laud. Const. 
vi. with Clement’s § 20 and the Apost. Const. In the midst 
of those coincidences we find... ypamart, domep Tia ypuooug7 
Laywore, orihBev, and presently rabr7y D éoriay nad ribqvov 
nal wnrepce Coa x.7-h. Comp. with pseudo-Agath, and Nice- 
phorus. Turn now to the coincidence with Clement’s § 20, 
given (p. 262) out of the quotation from Epiphanes in Clem. 
‘Alex. Half a dozen lines below that coincidence we remark 
TpODh Te wos “YouwcLh vepLopLEross aveiras gaor n7.A. Any 
amount of this kind of interlacing may be shown in ‘the 
Dedicatio, for its Greek is the very same as that of Peregrinus, 
Clement’s Epistles, etc. Nothing can be more instructive 
than the comparison of the Prowmiwm in chap. i. with the 
Dedicatio. The first shows Nicephorus’ method of dealing 
with the pages (mainly) of a single author (Diodorus), where 
it can be studied without difficulty, while the Dedicatio shows 
the same method applied to the pages of various writings. 

4, Let us take another example of the same kind. In § 20, 
in the celebrated passage concerning the “worlds beyond the 
ocean” (vid. sup. p. 261), Clement uses the word dsevdover. He 
uses it also in § 61, and Lightfoot there refers to § 20, and 
adds “otherwise it is not a common word.” Olement writes: 
2. rele aurals rouyois (“an unusual word”) rod deoxorov 
Suevdbvorrast, xcespor ecepsvol nab Oepivod ol jueromwpsvol x00 
“eMmepsvos ev einnvn weraraupaodoacy (“a rare word”). This 
last word we affirmed (p. 270) to be taken from the treatise 
which we were just now using, Euseb. De Laud. Const. vi. 
The passage (so far as is necessary) is this: “vesmepious (obs.) 
joey copacs eoeps (obs.) wepsypdrLas, zupos 0 eviavolwy wpav apyny 
io oppoross rahavrevous Cuyois’ xamera eupos morveuprig TOY 
churorrn orepavacus aiave, Vépovg (obs.) mma ToUTOY weTa- 
aupudeouney (obs.), with werarwpig (obs.) in the next line. 
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Didymus (Expos. Ps. (LXX.) exxxviii. 9) is supposed to 
quote Clement’s passage on the “worlds.” He reads dsaruyaig 
and duidbvorres, but in the next line he has trayaisg (obs.) +75 
ewUTod wpovolus Diosxodpuerce idveras. In Dedic. p. 13, Nice- 
phorus has a sentence of seven lines: xdy TOPH Tis wpovoi 
(obs.) Osos... domep rs Beipos cuvrirecdcvreboug (obs.) robros 
Tuo iooppomov (obs). . . dusdbvev (obs.) 2.7.4. In the previous 
sentence Nicephorus has 4 ydp &y rooodrov eioeppes oriDos 
exOpav, ry Core p coh DVA, gioriv. With the first clause comp. 
pseudo-Basil quoted on p. 273. N icephorus has apynyos two 
lines above, as pseudo-Basil also has. He describes the em- 
peror presently as another Noah or Moses. | Pseudo-Basil has 
shortly before said that Gregory was a second Moses (vid. sup. 
p. 260). In Theoph. 29 we find rig c&xpepvecrcérov riorens 
only a few lines above the passage quoted from Basil (vid. 
sup. p. 276). A few lines above, Nicephorus describes Dema- 
ratus’ feelings on seeing Alexander seated upon his throne; 
and the way in which he writes recalls Theoph. 18 and Alex- 
ander’s vision of Serapis (vid. sup. p. 256). ’ Aorparrovruc is 
there, and cuvaorpéarrovra is here. An “immortal name” 
is there, and +0 wéyc 6vome is here. This at once recalls a 
familiar page in pseudo-Galen (vid. sup. p. 91). These things 
are allon p. 13 in Nicephorus; and on the same page, two 
lines below duddvar, we remark zepippeovrav (Sewav). This 
calls up Orat. 5 xaxav repippsovrav (vid. sup. p. 192). In this 
section is the expression codin &rupapmiAgrw (vid. sup. p. 177). 
The last word appears, as is fitting, in Nicephorus in its later 
form arapdéwiardog. He uses it with yrdois (vid. sup. p. 177, 
n. 1) on p. 27, and with obveoig on p. 20. A few lines above 
(p. 20) we observe deérevxroy (vid. sup. p. 179), and half a 
dozen lines below dsevAuBoumévw. As we have seen (pp. 176, 
179), the Oratio uses beérevxro¢ in § 1. A few lines below it, 
in § 2, is dsevAwBndévra. From the fresh standing ground 
which this page of Nicephorus affords, it would be easy to 
call upon the stage almost every one of the writings which 
have been examined. But it surely is unnecessary. We shall 
only notice one thing more. We observed just now, on p. 18, 
avrirudcvrevous, or as it is in the parallel passage in Husebius 
raravrevous. The word is familiar to us. We will refe1, 
however, to the example of its use, which ought least of all 
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to bring to light coincidences with Clement’s first Epistle to 
the Corinthians. The word is used by Achilles Tatius in his 
description of the death of Charicles (vid. sup. p. 210). We 
must give the passage: 6 08 xaxoduiuar Kapind7c, vro Tov 
rig inwclas roduvrevdeevos xiwaros, ex rig eOpas so paipiCero, 
core way bx ovpay xurorscbaivar, Tore Og él rpa&ynrov euBsora. 
G6 D3 rod xabdavos emieLen axdrdv yeimay, rev 08 purhpar odxérs 
xpurs Suvdevos, Dods 08 éavror, Oms Ta TOU Opowov Trev wats, 
rig rons my. 06 08 amos, pan bear eurpemeras TIS AEwPOpov 
x7. In Nicephorus we observe xAbdavos. A coincidence 
with Clement’s § 20, in the words guaobiZomevos eis Tov 6po407, 
found a few lines below in Tatius, has been pointed out on 
p- 211. We turn to Eusebius and observe, a few lines above 
the passage first quoted from De Laud. Const. vi., gig cove 
ravhav nal Ouundiay Tov ev aura gov tHg Cans Sumrevovray 
_(obs.) dpdmov (obs.). ws yap xob rois tor’ horids BpaBelaw ey 
Guyane Tous Spdwous duekavboves, with 7 AewPopos after one line, 
and presently dsavioves. In § 20, Clement has Opomwoy Osavbovasy 
unday &ARHAOIS ewwodIGovra (obs.). In Apost. Const. viii. 12, in 
the fifty lines formerly under our hands (vid. sup. p. 268), 
we find ¢i¢ dvéaravaay. There also we have 0 77) ery aany 
ddrnccuv yapioug (cf. Clement’s § 33) rH¢ yas wad ray we 
dwadeieacs, rawry,... Thy OF. . . Boreévous oTeDavarus ck 
Grdeos nodrbvag .. . zal anyoig cevveoss webvauc, Opeos 0: 
aepioDiyiucs sig Edpuy crpeum yas wopudeorarn) .. - EYUT OY 
zixdoig. A little below we observe ravrolay Puray and cvijnces. 
Half a dozen lines above the passage quoted, Eusebius has 
BNyas Kevvcovs, evsccuTav zoxhot, and as we follow down the 
column we observe xzd&AAgow torePdvaosy, @ nol Odharroy 
har cane rod viv wavrolos Quroig eorepdvwoerv. A few 
lines below this, Eusebius has the jooppoross rahavrebous 
Zuyoig before commented upon, the rarurredous of which is 
here used. In Achill. Tat. vi. 19, we find... raAcvreveras. 
woryeros 08 dude epi ris powgs, with r7¢ olxelag Ebpus txme- 
covre half a dozen lines below. There is evidently the closest 
possible connection between Clement, §§ 20, 33, Tatius, De 
Laud. Const., the Apost. Const., and Nicephorus. A connec- 
tion between the Apost. Const. and pseudo-Agatharchides in 
the use of the word zrépsoPiyEu¢ has been pointed out on p. 
269. The passage is this: wepslévreg Bods ovpoy weph rov avyevee 
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Tov wUTaY, nob Tov Orlow Tod TpuYhrov Seowov sD wore 
TEploQirySavres, emorvoves rod (3iov. Comp. now with Tatius. 
With all this remarkable interlacing, as it were, of these 
various writings before us, is it possible for one moment to 
doubt that the fdpav ecoParcorarny of the Apost. Const. must 
be referred to the é% r7¢ Edpus eoPaspiZero of Tatius, and 
the éxxpoveras r7¢ €0pag which follows. In confirmation of 
this, observe that Clement in § 383 (obs.) has dsexdopnaev 
(obs.) avrous* viv (obs.) re dseyopsoev (@yopsaey (obs.) Damasc.) 
ar0 TOD wepseyovros avryy Vduros xo HOpacev (obs.) ext sop 
aopaary (obs.) rod sdsov BovAnwaros bewérsov (obs.). In Leontius 
and John, the reading is édpacev (!). In Dedic. 9, Nicephorus 
has dsoAsbaivoves (cf. Tatius) rod rooobrov ocAov, and after 
two lines za O77" goye weyiorny edpav (obs.) re noel Koderssey 
(obs.) ig xdojmov (obs.) eipayns evec, xock xbxdov (obs.) dpbodozices 
z.7.h. With both Clement and Nicephorus, comp. the words 
from the Apost. Const. dpecs b repiopiyéus cig EOpav crpewy 
yng uodureoraryy exAnpaous yop cov Tov xoomov xcul diexoo- 
wanous avroy, with émavray xvxAois after two lines. 

It seems impossible to come to any other conclusion than 
that the writings which we have been examining belong all to 
the same family, if not all to the same author, however diverse 
soever they may seem to be the one from the other, and that 
they are jest and parody from the beginning to the end. We 
have traced them down to the fifteenth century; for though 
Nicephorus Callistus, the Patriarch of Constantinople, is sup- 
posed to have died about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, yet there is no proof, besides that which is derived from 
the single ms. which contains the work under his name, that 
he wrote any ecclesiastical history whatever, and this Ms. is of 
later date. We believe that we have now, not so well as we 
could wish, yet still sufficiently, redeemed our pledge. We 
have shown, we think conclusively, the existence of a great 
literary fraud, and have given good reason for supposing that 
it was committed in the times of the revival of learning. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CONCLUSION. 


Sal. 


F in the majority of instances the coincidences which have 
been produced in the foregoing pages have accidentally 
arisen, it will be obvious to every thoughtful mind that a very 
large number of duplicates must have been found, seeing that 
the coincidences themselves are made up for the most part of 
words in fairly common use. Our readers are fully able to 
judge what amount of difficulty has been found in dealing with 
such duplicates, for we have made it our rule, when comparing 
two passages together, to give every verbal coincidence which 
we could detect. It has thus come to pass that a great number 
of coincidences are given of very trifling importance in them- 
selves, and which owe whatever force they possess simply to 
the circumstances under which they were found. It must be 
observed, however, that there was for the most part an exceed- 
ing opportuneness in the time when those trifling coincidences 
came to hand. They were the coincidences which we should 
expect to find if we really were, as we supposed we were, 
following upon the track of writers who used ancient authors 
in the same way as Nicephorus used Diodorus, but with more 
caution. 

We are perfectly well aware that accidental coincidences 
can be produced ; but we know also that coincidences that can 
be proved to be accidental are far less numerous than some 
persons perhaps imagine. Coincidences, whether accidental or 
not, may be found by the laborious process of reading through 
volume after volume, and comparing the language with that of 
the writing for which the coincidences are desired. Such 
coincidences are exceedingly difficult to find, and there is one 
noticeable peculiarity which always attends them. A coinci- 
dence may be found for (say) Diognet. 2, the next will be for 
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§ 5 or § 10, and soon. When a few coincidences have been 
collected it is impossible to show the connection between them, 
and to explain how they found their way into the writing 
which is supposed to have borrowed them. It is true that 
these may not be accidental, but until you have discovered the 
method on which the writing in question is composed, you 
cannot prove that the resemblances have not accidentally arisen. 
When we entered upon the inquiry, of which this volume is the 
narrative, it was with the knowledge of the method on which 
the documents with which we had to deal were composed. We 
knew certain treatises and certain pag&s of those treatises to 
be used by our writer. These pages formed the starting-points 
of our examination. We then considered whether it was possible 
to reconstruct any considerable portions of the writing under 
examination out of the pages in which we thus found ourselves. 
We put ourselves for the time being into the position of our 
writer, and tried to imagine what ideas the language of the 
author we had for the moment in hand would be likely to 
suggest, and what points would probably be followed up by the 
examination of other authors. We referred to those authors, 
but always on some hint previously supplied that a search in 
such directions would be fruitful. It has thus come to pass 
that in the foregoing pages not one coincidence is given which 
was accidentally found. The element of accident or chance is 
eliminated at any rate from the discovery of the coincidences, 
and the value of the coincidences found is tested at every step. 
It thus happens that for every set of coincidences which has 
been brought before our readers, there is an additional circum- 
stance to be considered, viz. the way in which we were led to the 
place in which they were found. It is impossible adequately 
to show on paper the irresistible force which this circumstance 
gives even to coincidences in themselves very trifling. 
Accidental coincidences may, however, be found. If a com- 
parison is made between two writings upon the same subject, 
e.g. “the common places of Christian teaching,” there will be 
found, and “it would be strange if there were not found,” at 
least some ‘coincidences in insulated words and occasional 
phrases.” And if the various writings which have been 
examined had been either all of them, or those of them 
1 Alf. Proleg. 2 Pet. § iv. p. 148, 1st ed. 


Pp. 242, 
243, 292. 
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which are the most closely connected, upon the same subject, 
it would be necessary to believe a great many of the coinci- 
dences which we have pointed out to be purely accidental. 
But no two of our writings are upon the same subject, and 
those of them which upon examination appear to be the most 
closely connected are just those which are the furthest 
removed from one another in subject and general tone and 
character. What can seem more opposite to an _ epistle 
expostulating with the Corinthians on their divisions than the 
love story of Achilles Tatius? yet what can be closer than 
the connection between these writings at certain points? 
What community of thought is there between De Morte 
Peregrini and the excerpts from Helladius the grammarian ? 
yet how close is the connection! It will be well to enumerate 
some of the subjects of the writings whose honesty we have 
impeached, that their incongruity in character may be clearly 
seen. We have an account of the life and death of a vain- 
glorious fool, an apocryphal gospel, hortatory and didactic 
epistles, a description of these epistles, summaries of gram- 
matical remarks, historical excerpts descriptive of men and 
manners, accounts of hermaphrodites, a love story, the praise 
of classical study, prefaces to a volume of extracts from divers 
authors, and a synodical letter on image-worship. It must be 
confessed that this isa motley group of writings, and yet the 
members of this motley group seem to be very closely con- 
nected together, not only amongst themselves, but also in the 
authors which they used in common. It cannot be pretended 
that the coincidences which have been given in the foregoing 
pages between the various members of our group of writings 
are such as must necessarily arise when two or more writers 
are treating of the same subject. 

Now it must be observed that this dissimilarity in subject 
and character—and yet (oftentimes) similarity in language— 
and this community in the use of authors is exactly what must 
be found if our theory is correct, and the writings in question 
of very late authorship. We argue that their author (or 
authors) belonged to the times of the revival of learning, that 
he was a sufficient scholar, a man possessed of a keen relish 
for jest and parody, and unscrupulous. Such a man would 
personate an ancient author, not with a polemical end in view, 
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not with the desire of doing good, but simply for his own 
amusement, and for the sake of feeling his own literary power, 
and from his love of that kind of often innocent deceit which 
finds a pleasure in assuming a character which is not one’s 
own, a pleasure which belongs as much to playgoers as to play- 
actors, and which is not confined to them. Such a man in 
carrying out his literary deceptions would not write a number 
of treatises upon the same subject—there would be little 
amusement in such repetition,—nor would he write always 
under the same name. If he did either of these two things, 
his detection would be certain. He would provoke that very 
comparison of his treatises which we have just made, and 
which he would seek by all means to avoid. He would be 
necessarily, and perhaps unconsciously, a literary Proteus. He 
would have his favourite authors, which would leave their 
mark upon almost everything written by him. He would jest 
upon a passage, but he would not forget his jokes, and would 
repeat them again and again in altered forms. Our literary 
Proteus may not have been a single individual. The pheno- 
mena which have been pointed out in the foregoing pages may 
as well be ascribed to two or more writers acting in concert, 
or in perfect knowledge of each other’s secrets, as to a single 
individual. Differences in style would, if necessary, be thus 
explained. There was some single individual doubtless who 
led the way, and who to a great extent marked out the methods 
and laid down the lines on which treatises not actually his 
own would be composed. Anybody, indeed, possessed of some 
ability in writing Greek sentences could follow along the road 
by which we have taken our readers, and could manufacture 
out of the pages passing under his eye a treatise on any subject 
“ orave or gay.” If the writer put his sentences well together, 
and rigidly adhered to the golden rule of never borrowing too 
much from any one page or treatise, and if he adapted his 
language and ideas fairly well to the circumstances surrounding 
the ancient author whose character he assumed, the treatise 
would defy detection until some one discovered its method of 
composition, and compared it with the proper documents. It 
would remain unsuspected, for it would be compared with 
writings of like character and subject, and to these it would 
show no unnatural affinity. But if that writing were once 
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compared with the foregoing pages and with the passages to 
which those pages refer, the fraud would be at once apparent. 
We have shown how the writings with which we have been 
dealing were put together. If any one is minded to add another 
of his own composition to the group, he will not find much 
difficulty in his way. There are still some things in Aristo- 
phanes, and in the other authors which have been in our 
hands, with which a quick wit may make itself merry. How- 
ever ill such wit may agree with the temper of the scholars of 
to-day, it was such as Henry Stephens and the scholars of his 
day thoroughly delighted in (vid. sup. p. 16). 


§ 2. 
The documents whose authenticity has been denied in the 
foregoing pages are as follows :— 


1, De Morte Peregrini, ascribed to Lucian; 2, the apocryphal 
Evangelium Thome ; 3, Epistole due ad Corinthios, bearing the name 
of Clement, one of which has been commonly supposed to be genuine ; 
4, Photius’ Bibliotheca, Cods. 126, 282, 244, 250, 279; 5, De 
Prenotione ad Epigenem Liber, ascribed to Galen; 6, De Legendis 
Libris Gentilium, ascribed to Basil; 7, De Spiritu Sancto, cc. xxix. SK 
also ascribed to Basil; 8, Epistola ad Diognetum, ascribed to Justin 
Martyr; 9, Oratto, also ascribed to Justin; 10, Epistola ad Theo- 
philum, a “ synodical letter” found amongst the works of John of 
Damascus; 11, Prefationes due to the Sacra Parallela of John of 
Damascus; 12, Clitophontis et Leucippes Amores, ascribed to Achilles 
Tatius ; 13, Maccabeorum iii. 


It is not, of course, maintained that the evidence against 
the genuineness of these writings is equally conclusive in all 
cases. Some of these have been only slightly examined. We 
have plenty of evidence still in hand, if it should be called for. 
We believe, however, that nothing further is necessary, because 
there are two points specially to be borne in mind. 

(1.) In the first place, the singular way in which all the 
writings above mentioned are connected together must be con- 
sidered. We began with Peregrinus, and showed that it was not 


. written by Lucian. Then, as treatise after treatise was taken 


up, we continually found coincidences with Peregrinus. The 


. Evang. Thom. came upon the scene at an early stage in the 


inquiry, and was then lost sight of for a long time, but it 
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appeared again at the close. Achilles Tatius’ love story was p. 255. 
shown to have something in common with every one of our writ- 
ings, and was itself shown to have borrowed again and again Pp. 236, 
from the Bibliotheca, which describes it, and consequently to oo 
be a fraud. Care has been taken to apie the evidence the 
strongest in the case of those writings which are the most 
strongly supported, e.g. Clement’s Epistles. The solitary strong 
point in favour of the antiquity of 3 Macc. is the fact that it 
is found in the Codex Alexandrinus. This will be no longer 
a strong point if the evidence adduced suffices to show that 
Clement’s Epistles, which are also in that codex, are of late 
date. The point to be observed is that all the writings named 
above are closely connected, that all show signs of unfair 
dealing, and that the dishonesty of some of them is indisput- 
able. 

(2.) In the next place, as we have again and again re- 
marked, the circumstances under which the coincidences 
produced were found must be remembered. We shall call 
attention presently to a number of sets of coincidences. The 
individual force of these is very considerable, but in nearly 
every case the force is immensely increased, and in some cases 
almost entirely consists in the circumstances under which a 
particular set was found. 

The table of contents prefixed to this volume supplies the 
means of tracing out the evidence bearing upon the several 
members of our group of writings. Among those examined 
there are, however, two of very considerable importance, the 
Bibliotheca of Photius, and Clement’s Epistles. The first has 
the greatest intrinsic value, the second raises the most difficult 
questions. It will be well, therefore, to give a brief summing 
up of the principal points in the evidence bearing upon these 
two. In the course of our remarks nearly all the other writ- 
ings will necessarily come into view. 


§ 3. 

The Myriobiblion seu Bibliotheca of Photius is unquestionably 
one of the most extraordinary, and, if its contents can be 
trusted, one of the most valuable books that was ever written. 
It has been described as “an extensive review of ancient 
Greek literature by a scholar of immense erudition and sound 
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judgment.” ? A. prefatory letter informs us that the work 
contains the account of 279 volumes or “codices” which 
Photius had read during his embassy “to the Assyrians ” 
(whatever that may mean), and was written at the request of 
his brother Tarasius, to whom the letter is addressed. The 
embassy doubtless was a long one, and the libraries to which 
Photius had access rich in works which have not come down 
to us. It is a noticeable circumstance that the excerpts with 
which we have been concerned in the foregoing pages are, 
without exception, from works which no longer survive. The 
writings of Agatharchides, Helladius, Ptolemeus, Stephanus 
Gobarus, and the books of Diodorus from which the excerpts 
are made, are lost. This is a very significant fact. 

Extraordinary as is the value of the Bibliotheca, it somehow 
or other has not received the attention of authors which it de- 
served. In Migne’s edition (p. 14) are “ Hruditorum aliquot de 
Photio P. C. judicia.” Zonaras and Cedrenus are referred to, 
but neither of these writers mention the Bibliotheca. The third. 
name is that of F. Turrianus, who in his Prowm. Apost. Const. 
1578, several times mentions this work. Earlier notices, no 
doubt, may be found. H. Stephens, for example, published 
the excerpts from Agatharchides in 1557, and those from 
Diodorus in 1559. Gregory of Constantinople, moreover, 
appears to refer to it. Still the book would not seem to have 
attracted the attention which might be expected, nor does 
there seem to be in existence any such notice of it as will 
identify our present Bibliotheca with the work which Photius 
compiled. There is, indeed, in Suidas, under the head of 
‘Hpaiozxos, a considerable passage which is found in Phot. Bibl. 
242. It is, however, idle to appeal to a book so notoriously 
interpolated as Suidas’ Lexicon. The circumstances, moreover, 
under which the passage appears in Cod. 242 are such as to 
excite a suspicion of foul play. 

The mss., however, would seem to have received almost an 
undue share of the attention of celebrated scribes. Bekker’ 
describes four Mss. The handwriting of the first, he says, is 
“Similis Aristophani Ravennati ;” of the third, “Joanni Rhoso ;” 
of the fourth, “Angelo Vergecio” (vid. sup. p. 8). The second 
MS., he says, is “non antiquus.” 


1§mith, Dict. Gr. Rom. Biog., art. ‘* Photius.” 
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The Bibliotheca has been roundly charged with being inter- 
polated by Kiister (in Suidas) and others. We need not detail 
their reasons. They have not hitherto materially shaken the 
credit of the volume, and probably would not do so if they 
were again advanced. It may be stated, however, that Cod. 
244 has confessedly received a clumsy, and we believe purposely 
clumsy, addition. If the volume has been tampered with to a 
considerable extent, it is obvious that it might be very convenient 
to have at an immaterial point plain tokens of a very clumsy 
interpolator. To this person could be referred any consider- 
- able mistakes into which the real interpolator might fall. 

In the foregoing pages the genuineness of Cods. 126, 232, 
244, 250, and 279 has been denied for reasons which we 
believe to be sufficient. 

Chap. vi. is devoted to the examination of cods. 126 and 
244 ; and as these will come before us presently in connection 
with Clement’s Epistles, we may pass them by for the present. 

The authenticity of Cod. 232 (Stephanus Gobarus) is denied 
on the ground of its plain connection with Tatius, Clement, 
Eusebius, and the interpolated Epistles of Ignatius. The 
«‘eodex” contains short summaries of remarks which must 
have occupied a considerable space in the original volume, if it 
ever existed. The coincidences pointed out are not with one 
of these summaries only, but with a number. The conclusion 
that the excerpts have been manufactured, appears to be a 
necessary one. 

Cod. 250, which contains the excerpts from Agatharchides, 
has been much more completely examined. The evidence 
shows very plainly that these excerpts combine the language of 
Diodorus and Strabo, and occasionally of lian. We need 
not repeat it. We must add, however, that the conclusions 
arrived at after a formal examination of the codex is confirmed 
in later pages by two sets of coincidences, either of which 


suffices to prove that the codex does not contain honest ” 


‘excerpts from Agatharchides, and by the peculiar connection 
which has repeatedly been pointed out between the codex and 
various members of our group of writings, eg. Theophilus, 
Tatius, Clement, etc., which can only be explained on the 
theory that the codex is a fraud. 

Cod. 279 contains summaries of the grammatical remarks of 


P. 313. 


Pp. 92- 
107. 


Pp. 236, 
74, 


Proal, 


P. 55. 
P, 234, 


P. 196, 
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Helladius. The evidence is very much the same as that which 
convicts Cod. 232 of dishonesty. The summaries are very 
brief, while the remarks themselves must have occupied con- 
siderable space. The summaries are, however, indebted to 
Aristophanes and his scholiast. It was not therefore Helladius, 
but the person who borrows his name, who used Aristophanes, 
This conclusion is confirmed by coincidences, of a curious 
nature, with Cyril of Jerusalem, and also by the connection 
which is shown to exist between two summaries and a single 
sentence of Achilles Tatius, 

The evidence against the integrity of the Bibliotheca has, of ° 
course, a cumulative force. If the evidence against any one of 
these codices is conclusive, it must then be considered whether 
coincidences which in one case certainly arise from fraud must 
not in other cases be held to arise from the same cause. The 
fact that we have not even in one instance been brought into 
contact with excerpts from books which are now in existence, 
must not be lost sight of. We must hold it to be sufficiently 
proved that at least five “codices” of the Bibliotheca, including 
the description of Clement’s Epistles, are spurious. 

It has been shown that H. Stephens published the Oratio, 
a treatise ascribed to Justin Martyr, well knowing it to be 
spurious. As we have just observed, he also published the 
spurious excerpts from Agatharchides and Diodorus. He seems 
to have exercised some strange spell over the Bibliotheca. He 
possessed a Ms., and had it in his power to have published it. 
This he would not do; and it would seem that he was able also 
to hinder its publication at the hands of others. The Bibliotheca 
was first printed in 1601, some years after Stephens’ death. 


| § 4. 

We pass on to consider how the case stands with respect to 
Clement’s Epistles. 

1. We did not originally intend to do more in the present 
volume than show that the genuineness of these epistles is not 
so clear and self-evident a matter as is commonly supposed. In 
the course of the foregoing inquiry, however, the evidence on 
this point has accumulated to such an extent that we feel sure 
that we have in hand sufficient not merely to justify us in ask- 
ing, but also to enable us to answer the question, Are the two 
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epistles under the name of Clement what they pretend to be? 
the one the genuine work of Clement of Rome, the other a 
really ancient writing, though erroneously ascribed to the 
Roman bishop? So far as we know, this question has not 
been asked since the discovery of C. and the consequent publi- 
cation of the epistles in a complete form. The old answer 
to the question is not now sufficient. The problem to be solved 
is not in all respects the old one, and a new solution is required. 

The meagreness of our information with respect to the past 
history of the three mss. of Clement’s Epistles is pointed out 
in the Appendix. This will probably not be thought to be P. 329. 
any very serious objection, seeing that not a few important 
MSS. are in the same predicament. Still it is necessary to 
observe that no argument in favour of the genuineness of these 
Mss. can be deduced from their past history. The genuine- 
ness of the Mss. can only be proved by proving the genuineness 
of their contents. 

It is, of course, at once admitted that there is a mass 
of evidence which seems at first sight to prove the authen- 
ticity of the contents of the Mss., i.e. the epistles themselves. 
Polycarp, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, 
Photius, and others, have in one way or other shown their 
knowledge of Clement’s Epistles—of one or of both. In 
our epistles are found passages to which these writers may 
be supposed to refer. The conclusion has seemed neces-~ 
sarily to follow, that our. epistles are those which these 
writers used. The list of such writers has been gradually 
extended since the publication of the Lditio Princeps in 
1633; and thus the tracing of the supposed acknowledgment 
of our epistles from author to author, and from century to 
century, is a very conspicuous feature in all modern editions 
of Clement. We must not, however, shut our eyes to the 
fact that evidence of this kind must necessarily be found in our 
epistles. Whether they are or are not, they at any rate claim 
to be the two Epistles to the Corinthians by Clement of Rome. 
The existence of this evidence proves the claim. What further 
does it prove? What forger, desiring to pass off two epistles 
of his own as the veritable epistles bearing the name of Clement, 
would omit the references made by antiquity, and content him- 
self with simply writing the title at the head of his ms.? As 
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well might the utterer of a base coin omit its distinctive 
marks, and flatter himself that by simply calling it a shilling 
he would deceive a credulous public. A forger of an ancient 
writing may possibly err by saying too much, or by saying 
too little, or by the total omission of some reference which 
has escaped his researches, —we shall point out presently 
one or two defects of these kinds found in our epistles,—but 
it is perfectly certain that he will endeavour to satisfy every 
reference of antiquity on which he can lay his hands. Until 
lately it has been impossible to test the value of the evidence 
of this kind adduced in favour of our epistles. If it was con- 
tended that a reference (say) by Irenzus to our 1st Epistle 
was not fully satisfied, it was obvious to answer that an un- 
mutilated copy would probably fulfil all requirements. There 
is no longer any room for this reply. The newly-discovered 
mss. have completed both epistles for us. They ought now to 
satisfy all references and respond to all allusions. The absence 
of a single letter from the superscription which ought to be on 
a coin will suffice to prove it a forgery, though the presence of 
every letter will not be sufficient as a proof of genuineness. 
We cannot, for very obvious reasons, deal as rigorously in this 
respect with our epistles as with a coin. Still it is evident that 
the weight of the argument founded on evidence of this kind 
passed over to the other side on the completion of our epistles. 
Previously, the important matter was the presence in them of 


_ certain quotations, etc.; now, the important point is the absence 


oo 
es) 
nw 


from them of passages which may reasonably be looked for. It 
must be added, that even if it be possible to explain away or 
account for such omissions, we shall not then have arrived at a 
proof of the genuineness of our epistles. If every one of the 
allusions of antiquity to Clement’s Epistles could be satisfied 
out of our documents, this would not do more than raise a 
strong presumption in their favour. 

It is shown, however, in the Appendix, that though we 
now have these epistles in a complete form, there are. still 
some of the allusions of antiquity unsatisfied. The 1st Epistle 


. does not answer in all respects to the description which Irenzeus 


gives of it. Neither the first nor the second supplies an answer 


.to a reference made by pseudo-Justin. In this last case one 


editor suggests the existence of a lacuna in the 2d Epistle, 
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another an alteration in pseudo-Justin’s text. These sugges- 
tions unmistakeably point out the natural inference to be drawn 
from the omission. Neither of these suggestions, however, - 
even if they are legitimate, will explain the discrepancy in 
Ireneus’ description, for there is in Jp. i. an expression which, 
if the epistle be genuine, marks it out as the document to which App. 
Trenzus refers. Nor are these the only omissions, for the 2d ” *" 
Kpistle does not contain a passage which the pseudo-Damascene App. 
apparently extracted from it. hes 

We remarked just now that the forger of an ancient writing 
might possibly err, not only by saying too little, but also by 
saying too much. COlement’s Zp.i. contains a very remarkable App. 
statement concerning §S. Paul, which, since 1633 (the date of *’ 
the Editio Princeps), has been supposed to show that the apostle 
fulfilled his purpose (mentioned in Rom. xv. 24), and travelled 
to Spain. On this statement antiquity is perfectly silent. 
Writers, such as Jerome and Cyril of Jerusalem, made use to App. 
all appearance of Clement’s Hp. i., and still never allude to ?: °° 
this statement, even when expressly speaking of S. Paul and 
of the extent of his labours. 

We do not, of course, say that these facts are in themselves 
a sufficient reason for summarily dismissing our epistles as mere 
impositions, but we do say that they fully justify any one who 
has a real value for truth in casting a suspicious eye over 
them. They are awkward facts when placed at the end of 
the train of coincidences in the foregoing pages, which seem 
to show that our epistles are utterly fraudulent. 

2. These coincidences vary very much in value as a matter 
of course, but it is quite easy to pick out from amongst them 
some sets or groups, the individual force of which is un- 
deniably great, while their cumulative force would seem to be 
perfectly irresistible. 

(1.) Take, for example, the remarkable fact, that certain P. 95, 
lines from Sophocles and Euripides are found almost side by 
side in Stobeeus’ Florilegium, and that these lines, as the editors 
of Clement point out, seem to be used in a certain passage in 
Fp.i. On later pages the notion that Clement made use of 
the Florilegium, and even of the Sermo, in which the coincid- P. 168. 
ence referred to is found, is confirmed by another set of curious 


coincidences. 
U 
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(2.) In Ep. i. Clement uses the word dzodeé¢. A very com- 
petent authority pronounces it to be “very rare in the positive.” 
Three examples of the use of the positive have been supplied. 
All three supply coincidences with Clement. Strangely enough, 
the first furnishes a special coincidence with S., the second 
with A., and the third with C. The third example is from 
the scholiast on Aristophanes. Scholia in the immediate 
neighbourhood seem to have been used in Clement’s Ep. i. 

(3.) A remarkable set of coincidences between Clement’s 
Ep.i. 12 and Diodorus has been pointed out. The writer of 
Peregrinus, pseudo-Galen, and Tatius seem to use the same 
pages and sentences. Another set of very remarkable coin- 
cidences between Clement and Diodorus has also been pointed 
out. It is incredible that two such groups—not to speak of 
single coincidences—have accidentally arisen. Their nature 
shows conclusively that Clement used Diodorus in jest, and 
therefore was not the Roman bishop. 

(4.) Special attention has been directed in chap. vi. to two 
passages, the one in Clement’s Ep. i., treating of repentance, 
the other in Epistola ad Diognetum, treating mainly of man’s 
free-will. These passages,—which we shall call C. and D.,— 
upon comparison, show no coincidences the one with the other. 
They appear, however, to use the same portions of the LX X. 
We find, moreover, in the Sacra Parallela of John of Damascus 
a short sentence, seemingly a translation from the Latin of 
Trenzeus, one-half of which is closely represented in D., while 
an expression out of the other half occurs in C. On examina- 
tion of other passages apparently used in D., we find a pas- 
sage from Hippolytus and two from Clement of Alexandria 
which supply coincidences also with C. One of the passages 
(on free-will) from Clement of Alexandria is contained in 


.the Sacra Parallela under the head. of “ Free-will.” We 
. naturally turn to the Parallela, and we observe there a verse 


of Holy Scripture on repentance (cited in C.) so altered by a 
certain Eusebius as to give very nearly some words of Clem. 
Alex. on free-will which stand close by. This seems to give 
the connecting link between the subject of C. and that of 


_D. Taking this as an indication that our Clement con- 


. sulted John of Damascus, we turn in the Parallela to the 


head of “ Repentance.” We there find two passages from 
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Clement of Alexandria separated in Clem. Alex. by only a 

few lines. These few lines contain a remarkable quotation 
cited by the editors of Clement, as in great part identical with P. 137. 
a so-called apocryphal quotation which occurs in C. Further 
examination seems to show that Clement’s so-called apocryphal P. 138. 
quotation is only a manufacture by himself out of Clem. P. 356. 
Alex. and Holy Scripture. It has to be considered whether 

all these things are accidental; for if they are not, it must 

be conceded that our Clement made use of his Alexandrian 
namesake and of John of Damascus, and that Ep.i. is very 
closely connected with Diognetus. 

(5.) It has been shown that a quotation founded on Holy p. 221. 
Scripture, but possibly derived from some apocryphal source, 
occurs in our Clement’s Zp. i., and also in Clement of Alex- 
andria. In this quotation, as given by Clem. Alex., a word is 
found which is used by our Clement just outside the quotation. 
From this coincidence critics with one consent argue that the 
two Clements are not independent of one another in their use 
of the quotation in question. We have pointed out, however, 
that this same word occurs again a little further on in our 
Clement, and then in the midst of language which carries us 
back to an earlier part of Ep. i., where the same language is 
found in connection with a certain verse of Holy Scripture, 
which our Clement, moreover, seems to glance at in the 
neighbourhood of the passage first referred to. This verse 
Clement of Alexandria cites immediately after the apocryphal 
quotation. _The presence of some other curious coincidences 
between the two Clements at that exact spot have also been Pp. 291, 
pointed ont, coincidences which by no means look like 
honest work such as is to be expected from Clem. Alex., but 
which seem rather to indicate the hand of a man playing upon 
and trifling with the language of Clement of Alexandria. 
From these coincidences it seems, indeed, necessary to believe 
that one or other of the two Clements is dishonest. Which 
of them is the literary rogue? One answer to this question 
alone seems possible. If this were the only set of coincidences 
of like character to be found in our Clement we should hardly 
hesitate. But we have already had several such sets before us, 
and have seen reason to conclude from them that Clement was 
a jesting copyist, and a copyist, moreover, of Clement of Alex- Pp. 71,122, 
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P. 13. 
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andria. We have no need, however, to rely only on what has 
already been observed, for here in the very place of Clement 
now in our hands a second set of coincidences has been 


. shown, a set with the excerpts from Agatharchides of the 


same character as that between the two Clements, and in 
which the very quotation above referred to is implicated. The 
dilemma is an interesting one. We must either argue that 
both Clement of Alexandria and the excerptor of Agatharchides 
amused themselves with our Clement’s language,—which seems 
incredible,—or else that our Clement borrowed from Clem. 
Alex. and from the excerpts, unless, indeed, he wrote them. 
The idea that our Clement, and not his Alexandrian namesake, 
was the borrower, is confirmed on later pages. We may, 
indeed, cut the knot by imputing everything to accident. If 
we do, we necessarily set aside the coincidence which critics, 
having no fear of consequences before their eyes, have already 
pronounced trustworthy. Such reversal of judgment would 
be far more disastrous than the loss of many such epistles as 
those which bear the name of Clement. 

(6.) Along with the Hpist. ad Diognet., to which we were 
just now referring, H. Stephens published the Oratio ad 
Grecos. It has been shown that Stephens annotated and 
published this treatise well knowing it to be spurious. His 
notes are specially mixed up with the coincidences between the 
Oratio and Euripides. It has been also shown that these very 
coincidences are coincidences also with Clement’s Ep. i. 
Euripides uses words which naturally suggest a certain verse 
of Holy Scripture. That verse is used by Clement in the same 
place. The coincidences altogether at this point are among 
the most curious which we have produced. 

(7.) In the course of the examination of the Oratio we came 
upon a passage in Kustathius’ scholia on Dion. De Sit. Orb., 
and then upon a parallel passage in Hippolytus’ Refutatio. In 
Hippolytus we find some coincidences, first with Clement’s 
Ep. i. 44, then with Ep. i. 83 and ii. 14. Hippolytus copies 
from Herodotus, and in Herodotus some coincidences are found 
with Clement’s Hp. ii. Both Hippolytus and Clement use the 
text 1 Cor. ii. 9. The text is a noteworthy one, from the 
remarks upon it by Hegesippus, quoted by Stephanus Gobarus 
in Phot. Bibl. 232. Coincidences are found between Cod. 232 
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and all the passages in which Clement uses 1 Cor. ii. 9. A 
noticeable expression in Cod. 232, shown to be derived from Pp: 244. 
Eusebius’ account of the Epistles of Ignatius, occurs in a pas- P. 241, 
sage in which Achilles Tatius appears to parody 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
Here again coincidences are found with Clement, and a very 
remarkable connection in the use which both writers make of P: 242. 
Jas. iv. 6. 

In the course of the examination of Achilles Tatius’ love 
story, many other coincidences with both of Clement’s Epistles Z.. pp. 
have been observed, both writers applying themselves to the 919’ 916” 
same pages of other authors, and occasionally to the same P. 216. 
sentences. At the close of the inquiry, Clement and Achilles P. 292. 
Tatius were found to be very intimately connected with the 
Apost. Const., Eusebius’ De Laud. Const., and Nicephorus. 

(8.) It is almost impossible to express in a few words the 
singular relation of Clement’s Epistles to Peregrinus. 

(a) The writer of Peregrinus appears to make use of certain 
lines of Aristophanes. Comparison with Clement’s Ep. i. P. 47. 
shows that the connection of these lines with the epistle is so 
close that they read as if they were a parody upon Clement’s P. 253. 
language. It appears also that the scholia upon those lines p. 254, 
were used by Clement in both epistles. 

(3) The connection between Peregrinus and the description 
of Clement’s Epistles in Phot. Bibl. 126 is exceedingly close.  P. 250. 

1. Pseudo-Photius (Cod. 126 has been shown to be spurious) 
complains of the use which Clement makes of the fabulous P. 249. 
account of the phoenix. The writer of Peregrinus speaks of 
this bird, so also does Achilles Tatius. Coincidences between P. 226. 
them are shown, and those coincidences are coincidences also P. 226 n. 
with Clement. The author of Peregrinus goes on to give some 
Sibylline verses which appear to be in some sort a parody upon App. 
certain Sibylline verses found in the Apost. Const. in company > **” 
with the account of the pheenix. On the testimony of pseudo- 
Justin, Clement’s Ep. i. ought to contain some Sibylline verses Do. 
—the same now found in the Apost. Const. It is pointed out 
in the Appendix that almost directly after Clement’s account P. 334. 
of the phoenix there are certain coincidences with 2 Pet., 
which seem to show that the Sibylline verses once stood in that 
part of the epistle, or at least that the question was at one 
time under consideration. 
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2. Pseudo-Photius also complains of Clement's use of the 
word zpooreryg. The circumstances attending the use of this 
word by our writer or writers are so curious that it is impos- 
sible not to suppose that the word was used in jest. It is 
found in Peregrinus in the passage to which we just now 
referred as indebted to certain lines of Aristophanes. This 
passage shows coincidences with pseudo-Photius in Cod. 126, 
and with pseudo-Helladius in Cod. 279, who in the same place 
also uses the lines of Aristophanes. Pseudo-Lucian, pseudo- 
Helladius, and Clement seem, all of them, to be indebted to 
Cyril of Jerusalem, who uses the word in question. Cyril 
speaks of “the keys.” His language is taken hold of by 
pseudo-Helladius grammatically, as becomes a grammarian. 
It seems to have given rise also to Clement’s use of “the 
keys,” which cannot be thought to be anything else than jest- 
ing. Pseudo-Galen and Tatius take up the joke. 

The author of Peregrinus in his use of the word appears to 
be indebted to certain other lines of Aristophanes. These 
lines show coincidences with Clement in his use of the word, 
also with Theophilus, where again the word is found, and with 
it coincidences with Clement. 

There are a great number of places scattered up and down 
the foregoing pages where Clement’s Epistles and Peregrinus 
come in contact with one another. It must, however, be 
enough to add that those pages of Diodorus which have been 
shown above to have been used by Clement show coincidences 
with Peregrinus as well as with pseudo-Galen and Tatius. 

(9.) The coincidences, however, between Clement’s Epistles 
and the Epist. ad Theoph. are perhaps more curious than any 
others which have been pointed out. The connection between 
these writings is as close as it is curious. They are related to 
one another not only directly in the language and ideas which 
they have in common, but also indirectly through Aristophanes, 
Kusebius, Tatius, Diognetus, etc. 

(1.) Attention was first of all directed to the combination 
of two passages of Scripture by Clement in Ep. i. 27, and by 
the writer of Theophilus in § 31. A passage from Diognetus 
was then in hand containing parallels both with Clement and 
Theophilus. The same place of Theophilus with its immediate 
neighbourhood furnishes coincidences with Clement’s Ep. i. 
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§§ 40, 41, 42,43. This last section contains Clement’s jest- P. 18 sa. 
ing upon “ the keys,” and it appears that both writers, if there 
were two, made use of the Oratio Manassis. P, 120. 

(2.) We pointed out that there were a good many indica- 
tions that Clement’s Ep. i., the closing chapters of Diognetus, P. 115 sq. 
and Theophilus were jestingly intended to set forth three 
stages of doctrinal development, and specially so in the case of 
cep. At a later stage in the inquiry this notion was con- 
firmed by the use made of yeéps¢ by Tatius in a passage which Pp, 217, 
was shown to be very closely connected with Clement. We Ha 
found this word used in Theophilus in a passage which P. 122 
appeared to be indebted to a quotation from the Roman 
Clement found in Jerome, Comment. Isa. lii. Our Clement 
uses the words, of which Jerome gives the Latin, in Ep. 1. 

They form the preface to Isa. lili. We consulted Jerome’s P. 123 sq. 
Commentary and also Eusebius, and found that both Ep. i. and 
Theophilus appeared to be indebted to these writers. 

(3.) It was afterwards shown that Theophilus as well as P. 267. 
Clement’s Ep. i. has its liturgical section, and that both docu- 
ments appear to be indebted to the same liturgy. In corro- 
boration of the theory that Theophilus is nothing but a satirical Do. 
and jesting application of the special points of Clement’s Ep i., 
it has been pointed out that the language of the liturgies is 
addressed to the emperor. 

(4.) It has been also remarked that the word spoorarns 
is used in Theophilus, and that for the use of it the writer 
appears to have had Aristophanes in his hands, or very dis- P. 251. 
tinctly in his mind. The passage in which it is found tells us P. 256. 
of a vision of Serapis vouchsafed to Alexander, and is alto- 
gether very remarkable. The writer seems to parody Clement’s 
ideas in Ep. i., and to seek to justify pseudo-Photius’ complaint P. 24° 
of the use of the word xpoorérng. At this point we find that 
Clement (in the passage referred to) and Tatius meet together, P. 258. 
as it were, in a certain sentence found in Plutarch. Curiously 
enough, Tatius’ use of Plutarch occurs in a passage which Do, 
describes Alexandria illuminated in honour of Serapis. Coin- 
cidences with Theophilus are there found. Particular notice 
should be taken of a curious version which Clement gives here 
of a verse in the Psalms, and which is taken up by Theophilus. P. 257. 
The jest, for it is nothing else, is as much Clement's as Theo- 
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philus’. The same passage of Clement is, moreover, shown 


5. to be connected with the Hvang. Thom. in a passage which 


supplies coincidences with the vision of Serapis found in 


- Theophilus. The connection of these writings one with another 


is very remarkable. 

(5.) We shall notice only one more set of coincidences. 
The close of Theophilus, which has been just now spoken of as 
being so closely related to Clement’s Ep. i., contains a passage 


*. from Basil’s De Spir. Sanct. It has been shown that that 


passage is imitated by pseudo-Basil in the spurious addition to 


. Basil’s treatise. An intimate connection between that addi- 


tion and Clement has been pointed out by us. 

Though we have called our readers’ attention to nothing 
like all the noticeable groups of coincidences which have been 
furnished in the course of the foregoing inquiry, we have 
nevertheless now pointed out no less than nine such groups, 
each of which contains group within group, and all of which 
are immensely strengthened by the circumstances which sur- 
round them. How are they to be explained? Our contention 
is that Clement’s Epistles and the writings which show such 
singular affinity to them are written virtually by the same 
person. It would be absurd to speak of accident with such a 
multitude, not of single coincidences, but of groups of coinci- 
dences before us. No other theory but some such as that 
which we have propounded will satisfy all the conditions of 
the problem. When each of these sets of coincidences is 
examined as it stands in the foregoing pages, and the way in 
which they were severally found is considered, and when 
account is taken of their cumulative force, it must be conceded 
that Clement’s Epistles are nothing else than frauds of a late 
date. 

3. Another, and in some respects perhaps the most damaging 
part of the evidence against the authenticity of our epistles 


. has still to be considered. The editors of Clement supply a 


very imposing array of writers who have quoted, described, or 
in some way referred to Clement’s Epistles. It is shown, how- 
ever, in the Appendix, that all the references to Clement’s 
Epistles are not satisfied in those epistles which are now in our 
hands under Clement's name. This has been remarked upon 
above, and it is not necessary to say anything further upon it. 
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We must now, however, remind our readers that Dionysius 
of Corinth (in Eusebius) mentions and to a certain degree de- P. 113. 
scribes Clement’s Ep. i., and that coincidences have been given 
which seem to show that the writer of Hp. i. made use of 
Dionysius, or rather of Eusebius. Good reasons have also been 
advanced above for concluding that the language of the Alex- 
andrian Clement, who quotes his Roman namesake again and Pp. 306, 
again, has been copied into our epistle and not out of it. If bet 
this conclusion is a just one, then the principal testimony to the 
genuineness of our epistle is very effectually disposed of. 

From Clement of Alexandria we turn to Basil, who in De 
Spir. Sanct. c. xxix. quotes some words of Clement of Rome P. 259. 
which are found in our Ep. i. 58. . Basil speaks of doxologies, P. 345. 
and we find here in c. xxix., in the mouth of Africanus, p. 260. 
Clement’s “favourite doxology,” and which he uses in Ep. 

i. 20. Certain expressions of which Basil makes use guide us Do. 
to a particular page in Philo where, along with those expres- 
sions, we find coincidences again with our Ep. i. 20, which 
cannot be thought to have accidentally arisen. It is obvious 

to infer that the writer of Ep. i. made use of Basil,—if, that is, 
Basil was really the author of De Spir. Sanct. c. xxix.,—and 
copied into it Basil’s quotation from the Roman Clement. P. 262. 
This seemingly necessary inference confirms and is confirmed 

by what has been already observed as to the use made by our 
writer of Eusebius (Dionysius of Corinth) and Clement of 
Alexandria. 

Photius now comes upon the scene. In his Cod. 126 he 
gives a description of Clement’s Epistles, which is an accurate P. 248. 
description of those now in our hands. He complains of 
various matters found in them, but is careful to add that 
Clement does not openly blaspheme. The way in which he P. 249. 
writes suggests that some ironical meaning lies behind. We 
know the Bibliotheca to have been interpolated, and the sus- — 
picion arises that Cod. 126 was not written by Photius. The 
writer of this “codex” complains, among other things, of 
Clement's use of apocryphal quotations. Two of these 
quotations have been examined, and shown to be of Clement’s Pp. 136 sq. 
own manufacture. Clement’s use of the word rpoorarns forms P. 351 sq. 
another ground of complaint in Cod. 126. The word is used in 
Peregrinus, with which Cod. 126 is found on examination to be P. 250. 
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very closely connected. It is used also in De Spir. Sanct. c. 
xxix., and between this chapter and Cod. 126 a connection has 
been pointed out which we have no right to expect. In the 
page of Philo to which Basil’s language guides us, as has been 
just remarked, we find a singular coincidence with certain 
words found in our Ep. i. 20, and of which again Cod. 126 
complains. 

The relations one to another of our epistles, Cod. 126, and 
De Spir. Sanct. c. xxix., are most unnatural on the supposition 
that we have to do with three independent writers. What is 
the explanation? Erasmus comes to the rescue. He long ago 
expressed his belief that Basil did not write the concluding 
chapters of De Spir. Sanct. We have not concerned ourselves 
with Erasmus’ reasons, which Casaubon is supposed to have 
adequately answered; but we have examined the language of 
De Spir. Sanct. cc. xxix. xxx., and have found convincing proof 
that Basil did not write these chapters, but that they are the 
work of a far later hand. When this fresh light is cast upon 
the singular relations subsisting between these chapters and 
Cod. 126, and between these chapters and our epistles, the 
conclusion seems irresistible that we have to do not with three 
independent writers, but virtually with one, that is to say, either 
with one or with three acting in concert. : 

It must be observed that the singular and damaging facts 
of which we have been latterly speaking have come to light 
simply through the cross-examination, so to say, of some of the 
witnesses for the defence. We have brought them forward, 
not as the principal proof in the argument that our epistles 
were not written by Clement,—though this we might have 
done,—but to support the conclusions to which we are driven 
by the cumulative force of the various sets of coincidences to 
which attention has specially been directed. Our epistles are 
not those epistles which were of old ascribed—the one rightly, 
the other wrongly—to Clement of Rome, but of far later date. 
If this is admitted, everything is at once explained. They 
belong to our “group of writings,” and, as a matter of course, 
betray their connection with Peregrinus, Theophilus, Tatius’ love 
story, and the other members of the group. We have to do 
with a literary Proteus, who at one time derides the vainglo- 
rious Peregrinus, at another portrays primitive purity in faith 
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(or perhaps in mode of living), or lashes with his satire the 
extravagant developments of later times. Again, like the 
chameleon, which adapts itself to the colour of the ground on 
which it finds itself, as the interpolator of Photius’ Bibliotheca 
he gives excerpts from history ecclesiastical or secular, and 
fictitious accounts of documents which were never written, or 
true accounts of writings of which he was himself the author. 
Wearied of these shapes, he assumes the form, it may be, of a 
medical treatise, or laughs at us in an indecent love story. We 
have shown above that the Oratio, printed by H. Stephens in 
1592, is one of the members of the “group,” and that it was 
published by him with the full knowledge of its spurious 
character. We know him to have been equally well aware of 
the true character of the equally spurious Epistola ad Diog- 
netum, the companion of the Oratio. % An interesting light is 
thus thrown upon his reference to Proteus in connection with P. 17. 
his own parodies. 


§ 5. 

We have still to inquire to what period the frauds which have 
been pointed out must be assigned. The character of the various 
documents whose authenticity has been impugned appears 
to us to give no uncertain answer to this inquiry. They might 
have been written in the times of the revival of learning. 

It is difficult to imagine any other period in which they could 
have been written. They are literary not polemical frauds, and 
therefore, as has been shown above, such as we might expect in P: 
days when the keen pursuit of classical learning had but too 
little of any real principle to restrain and guide it. Our 
evidence, however, would seem to be very clear upon this point. 

The addition to Basil’s De Spir. Sanct. was made by the P. 279 
author of the Dedicatio and Proemium to Nicephorus’ Ecclesi- 
astical History. Hewas also guilty of writing the excerpts from 
Diodorus, and of interpolating them into Photius’ Bibliotheca. P. 287. 
On both these points we believe the evidence as nearly to 
approach a demonstration as can reasonably be expected. But 
reasons have been given for supposing that the author of the 
addition to Basil’s treatise was also the author of Phot. Bzd/. Pp. 270- 
126, and, though he may not have been alone in the work, of 
Clement’s Epistles and the other members of our group of 


P. 288 sq. 
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writings. If this be so, then Nicephorus is the literary Proteus 
of whom we are in search. The evidence afforded by his own 
writings that this is actually the case seems to us perfectly 
decisive. We have given no more than seems to us to be 
necessary, but it might be almost indefinitely increased. 

Now it must be observed that in Nicephorus we have 
exactly the person we require. We want a man of 
scholarly attainments, yet still a man who was content to make 
up his sentences out of ancient authors, and to lean upon them 
even for the commonest words and expressions. Nicephorus 
has gained for himself the name of Thucydides Ecclesiasticus, 
and yet it cannot be denied that his Proemium, starting with an 
imitation of Thucydides, is made up most carefully out of the 
language of Diodorus. We want, too, a man capable of writing 
the most arrant nonsense. Nicephorus is known also by the 
name of Theologorum Plinius. We want a man well acquainted 
with all that Eusebius and other ecclesiastical writers have 
written on certain subjects, such as Clement of Rome. Nice- 
phorus wrote an ecclesiastical history, taking his materials from 
Eusebius, Theodoretus, and others. We want a man to whom 
the idea of literary fraud, and the passing off of writings as 
something other than they really are is familiar, and who 
therefore makes provision that his own work shall be able in 
all time to come to maintain its identity. In H. E. i. 43, Nice- 
phorus speaks of it as a common thing for persons to try to 
pass off the writings of another as if they were their own,—a 
fraud the very opposite of, yet still near akin to, that which we 
have been exposing. To make his own work sure, he begins, he 
tells us, each one of the eighteen books into which it is distri- 
buted with a letter of his own name. Nicephorus was thus, it 
seems, fond of his little joke. We can conceive it possible that 
a man of his ingenious turn of mind might hit upon the device 
of establishing the credit of (say) Clement’s Epistles by a mock 
quotation in Basil. It would be hardly possible, indeed, to find 
a man more eminently fitted for our literary Proteus than the 
person who takes such pains to identify himself with Nice- 
phorus Callistus, sometime patriarch of Constantinople, but of 
whom almost nothing is known beyond what the History itself 
acquaints us with. ‘This work is found in one ms. only, which 
is not the original one, if the work was really written by Cal- 
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listus. It is said to have been atone time in the library of M. 
Corvinus, and on the capture of Buda by the Turks, to have Pp. 9, 
been taken to Constantinople, and to have been conveyed 
thence by “a certain Christian man,” and by him sold to the 
library at Vienna. This is possible enough, for Corvinus had 
scribes constantly at work, both at Florence and Buda, and 
he eagerly bought up all Greek mss. which came in his way. P.9n. 
We have thus traced the literary fraud which we have been 
exposing down to the times of the revival of learning. It has 
been already shown that such frauds were the natural outcome P. 3. 
of the spirit in which the study of classical learning was then 
pursued, and that frauds of this kind—not always of small Pp. 5, 6. 
dimensions—were actually attempted. It has also been shown 
that men of dishonest minds turned their attention to Diodorus P. 6. 
Siculus, a fact which accords well with the extraordinary 
interest which, in the case of every member of our “ group of P. 306. 
writings,” an author seems to take in Diodorus. Another 
fact which concerns the period of which we are speaking must 
be noticed. In the year 1470 (not earlier, though possibly 
somewhat later) a Syriac Ms.’ was written which claims quasi- 
canonical authority for two epistles on Virginity, bearing the 
name of Clement, but which are not found in any other Ms., 
and which are not mentioned in any ecclesiastical catalogue. 
These epistles follow,’ in the ms., the Philoxenian version of 
the epistle of S. Jude. The Syriac ms. (S.), which contains 
Clement’s two epistles to the Corinthians, gives the Philo- 
xenian version of the N. T., and places these epistles after S. 
Jude. Both mss. loudly proclaim the date to which they 
ought to be assigned—the one to the year 1170, the other to 
the year 1470. It is interesting to see the likemindedness * of 


1 Purchased at Aleppo for Wetstein, who published the epistles in 1752. 

2 Epiphanius (Her. xxx. 15, p. 139) speaks of ‘‘ encyclical letters,” in which 
Clement “teaches virginity ;” but as he says that these letters were ‘‘read in the 
holy churches,” it is probable that he has in his mind those letters to which 
Eusebius and Jerome refer, of the contents of which we are ignorant if the 
epistles to the Corinthians now in our hands are frauds. The language of 
Epiphanius may, however, be thought to give a reason for the position which 
the scribe of 1470 assigns to the epistles on Virginity in his ms. 

8 Speaking of these unknown and spurious epistles on Virginity, the writer 
of the article on Clemens Romanus in the Dictionary of Christian Biography 
(Smith and Wace) says: ‘‘ After the epistle to the Hebrews, the last in the 
Peshito Canon, the scribe adds a doxology, and a note with personal details (‘ A 
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these two scribes, separated from one another, as it seems, by 
the exact term of 300 years, and to observe that the claim of 
canonical authority for the epistles on Virginity, which, whether 
ancient or not, were certainly never written by Clement of 
Rome, was made (apparently for the first time) at the very 
period when a claim of the same nature was being made for the 
epistles to the Corinthians, which we have found good reason 
to believe to be spurious. There may be nothing in the coin- 
cidence: it is at any rate worth noticing. 


§ 6. 


It must not be supposed from our previous silence that 
we are insensible to the difficulties which lie in the way of 
accepting the conclusions to which we ourselves have felt 
obliged to come. We are well aware that the contents of the 
‘‘ codices,” in which the three mss. of Clement’s Epistles are 
found, raise questions which do not allow of an off-hand 
solution. We are, however, persuaded that if these difficulties 
were tenfold greater than they really are, they could not even 
then in any sort equal the difficulty of supposing that the 
coincidences which have been produced have accidentally 
arisen. No theory except that of “accident,” or some such 
theory as we have advanced, will explain them. These coinci- 
dences are facts which must be explained. It is a fact, too, 
that by some means or other we have contrived, out of the im- 
mense number of Greek treatises in existence, to select a few, 
and upon the coincidences found in these few treatises, to build 


long account of himself, and the circumstances under which the Ms. was written,’ 
Light. p. 15) by which we are enabled to date the ms. A.p. 1470, and then 
proceeds ‘ We subjoin to the epistles of Paul those epistles of the apostles which 
are not found in all the copies,’ on which follow 2 Peter, 2, 8 John, and Jude 
(obs.), from the Philoxenian (obs.) version ; and then, without any break (obs.), 
these letters, with the titles : ‘The first epistle of the blessed Clement, the dis- 
ciple of Peter the apostle,’ and ‘the second epistle of the same Ulement.’” In 
his description of the contents of 8., which contains the whole of the Philo- 
xenian version, Lightfoot (p. 233) says: ‘‘The Catholic Epistles are followed 
immediately on the same page by the Epistles of Clement, the epistle of S. 
Jude with its colophon ending one column, and the First Epistle of Clement 
beginning the next. This latter is headed : The Catholic Epistle of Clement the 
disciple of Peter the Apostle to the Church of the Corinthians. At the close is 
written : Here endeth, etc. Then follows : Of the same, the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians.” This ms. as loudly protests that it was written in the year 1170 
as the first ms. does that it was written in 1470. 
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up an elaborate, and, we venture to think, consistent theory of 
literary fraud at a certain period. Will ingenuity, and dili- 
gence aided by accident, explain the accomplishment of this 
stupendous feat? for stupendous it is, if such are the means 
by which it has been achieved. Ours was, however, a simpler 
task. The treatises and coincidences were found without much 
difficulty, when once the method was mastered upon which the 
treatises, the authenticity of which we have denied, were 
composed. The facts which we have brought to light will 
justify the charge of fraud against these treatises, and especi- 
ally against Clement’s Epistles. What evidence can be brought 
forward in refutation of the charge? Not the difficulties at 
which we have hinted, for they arise for the most part from 
our ignorance. Not the circumstance that a great many 
references by the ancients to Clement’s Epistles are verified in 
ours, for if ours are forgeries this will equally be the case. 
Not the weight of external testimony to the antiquity of our 
Mss., for there is none. Not the fact that these mss. have 
every appearance of belonging to the dates to which they 
are respectively assigned, for this follows necessarily if such 
was the forger’s intention and if he had the skill to carry out 
that intention. It cannot be maintained that a successful 
forgery of a MS. was impossible in times when the transcrip- 
tion of MSS. was an everyday occupation, and imitative 
writing one of the fine arts. The interpolation once so 
common must have necessitated in very many cases the pro- 
duction of mss. apparently older than they really were. 
Constantine Simonides has taught us that a successful forgery 
of Mss. is hardly impossible even in this 19th century. He 
forged, and for a while deceived. It is very instructive 
to turn to the records, which are preserved, of his case (see 
the Report of the Council of the Royal Society of Literature on 
some of the Mayer Papyri and the Palimpsest MS. of Uranius, 
belonging to M. Simonides, London 1863). He failed to 
satisfy the court of inquiry which sat upon his Mss.; but then 
its suspicions had been thoroughly aroused by the man’s 
own conduct. He lived, moreover, in the 19th century, 
when the preparation of Mss. was a long-forgotten trade. 
He, nevertheless, nearly succeeded. Suppose he had kept 
his mss. for some years longer in his own possession, arti- 
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ficially hastening those processes of nature by which the 
marks of age are naturally produced, and the tell-tale tokens 
of recent handiwork are obliterated, and then had caused them 
to be deposited in a library not too often explored, to be one 
day accidentally discovered dusty and time-worn. Is there no 
possibility that they would have been unsuspiciously received, 
and accepted as genuine? There would have been then 
no alteration of a ms. which had been previously inspected, 
an awkward fact that alone, it seems, prevented the volumes 
of Simonides from adorning the shelves of at least one library. 
If Simonides had shown a little more scholarship in the use of 
words, a little more common sense in the “ lining” of his Mss., 
a little more caution in the manipulation of them after they 
had been inspected, a little more craft in bringing them into 
notice, he would have succeeded, it may be, in his evil work. 
It would be easy to point out several persons in earlier times 
who far surpassed Simonides in the qualities essential to a 
successful forger, and whose facilities for perpetrating the 
fraud exposed in the foregoing pages were unrivalled. It has 
been shown that Henry Stephens knew of this fraud, and lent 
himself to it right willingly. He was an accessory after the 
fact certainly, possibly one of the principals; but we must look 
to somewhat earlier times than those of Henry Stephens for 
the person who took the initiative.. 
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NOTE 


Ir was originally proposed to publish an examination of the Epistle to 
Diognetus, followed in the same volume by an examination of the Two 
Epistles to the Corinthians bearing the name of Clement of Rome. The 
introduction and some portions of the investigations relating to the Two 
Epistles were, for certain reasons, put in type in a tentative form. Part of 
this introductory matter, and the whole of these portions of the investiga- 
tions, are now printed as an Appendix. It is thought that it may be of 
some interest to see to what extent later discoveries (the interpolations in 
Photius’ Bibliotheca, the dishonesty of Peregrinus, Tatius’ love story, Galen’s 
treatise, etc.) have confirmed, modified, or refuted earlier conclusions. 

All new matter is printed in small type, and enclosed in brackets. 

The marginal references are to the foregoing pages. 
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S41, 
| Bea two epistles which bear the name of Clement of Rome, 
and which we propose to examine, are so well known, 
that the briefest possible account of their history will here 
suffice. 

1. These epistles are now found in three Mss., of which two 
are in Greek and one in Syriac. 

(1.) They were first printed in 1633, by P. Young, out 
of the Codex Alexandrinus. This celebrated codex was sent, 
in 1628, to Charles 1. by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and takes its name from Alexandria, where Cyril had 
previously been patriarch, and from which city, as is supposed, 
he brought it. This ms. does not give our epistles in a com- 
plete form; for of the 1st Epistle (consisting of sixty-five sec- 
tions) the last sentence of § 57 and the whole of §§ 58-63 
inclusive are wanting; while the 2d Epistle (of twenty 
sections) breaks off in § 12 in the middle of a sentence. 
This Ms. is ascribed to the 5th century, and we shall refer to it 
by the letter A. 

(2.) In 1875, Philotheos Bryennios, Metropolitan of Serre, 
published Clement’s Epistles out of a Ms. discovered in the 
library of the Most Holy Sepulchre at Constantinople. Both 
epistles are here found in a complete form. This MS., which 
we shall call C., claims to be of the 11th century. 

- (3.) The Syriac ms., which we shall call S., professes to be of 
the 12th century, and, like the preceding, contains our epistles 
in a complete form. It was purchased at Paris for the Cam- 
bridge University Library,—soon after the publication of C.,— 
out of a collection of mss. formerly belonging to M. Jules 
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Mohl. Whenever we shall have occasion to refer to this MS., 
our reference will be to Canon Lightfoot’s S. Clement of Rome, 
Appendix, 1877. This ms. claims canonical authority for our 
epistles, and divides them into lessons for public reading. 

2. The editions and considerable notices of our epistles are 
too numerous to mention. The editions of P. Young in 16383, 
and of Bryennios in 1875, have an interest peculiarly their 
own. Of the rest, the edition of Canon Lightfoot in 1869— 
followed in 1877 by an appendix volume, containing the newly 
discovered portions of both epistles, and the various readings of 
the Syriac ms.—is by far the most complete and suggestive ; 
and on this account we shall make considerable use of it in the 
course of our inquiry. The two volumes of this edition are - 
intended to form one book, and the paging is consecutive 
throughout. The appendix volume begins with p. 223. 


§ 2. 


Canon Lightfoot has made a most elaborate analysis and 
comparison of the various readings of the three mss. It will 
be well to notice some of the inferences which he draws :— 


“(1.) In A. C. 8. we have three distinct authorities for the text. 
Each has its characteristic errors, and each preserves the genuine text 
in some passages, where the other two are corrupt. 

“(2.) The stream must be traced back to a very remote antiquity 
before we arrive at the common progenitor of our three authorities. 
This follows from their mutual relations. 

“(7.) Looking at the dates and relations of our authorities, we may 
be tolerably sure that, when we have reached their archetype, we 
have arrived at a text which dates not later, or not much later, than 
the close of the 2d century. On the other hand, it can hardly have | 
been much earlier. For the phenomena of the text are the same in 
both epistles; and it follows therefore, that in this archetypal ms. the 
so-called 2d Epistle must have been already attached to the genuine 
Epistle of Clement, though not necessarily ascribed to him. 

“(8.) But, though thus early, it does not follow that this text was 
in all points correct. Some errors may have crept in already and 
existed in this archetype, though these would probably not be nume- 
rous.—And it would seem also that this text had already undergone 
slight mutilations.” —Lightfoot, p. 244 sq. 


The argument is then this: Our earliest Ms. carries us back, 
indeed, to the dth century; but the comparison of the three 
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mss. leads us to postulate an archetypal Ms. written at the close 
of the 2d century, in which the textual errors would be neither 
numerous nor considerable. The combined evidence of the 
Mss. carries us, in short, very nearly to Clement’s own times. 

Tt does not appear quite obvious why the phenomena, which 
the comparison of the three texts reveals, should set us down 
exactly at the close of the 2d century. Lightfoot was no 
doubt guided in his opinion by the date (A.D. 120-140) which 
he gives for the authorship of the 2d Epistle. Hilgenfeld, 
who believes Clement of Alexandria to have written this 2d 
Epistle, must necessarily place the archetype considerably 
later. We do not, however, dispute the soundness of Canon 
Lightfoot’s main position. We admit, and are prepared to 
argue, that the three Mss. are apparently three distinct wit- 
nesses to the existence of an archetypal Ms., the date of which 
has not yet been accurately determined. We entirely believe 
that such a Ms. did at one time exist. But we do not admit 
that this fact proves the genuineness of our epistles; for if 
these epistles were either early or late frauds, the same pheno- 
mena would be found, on comparison of our three Mss., which 
are now found. 

1. Let us suppose them to have been frauds of the 4th 
century. Transcripts of the ms. then made would follow one 
another in due course; and the whole train of phenomena 
would be produced naturally, which the comparison of our MSS. 
now shows. From these mss. we should infer, as we do now, 
the existence of a more ancient archetype, pointing again by 
some defects to a still earlier original. 

2. If, on the other hand, we suppose our epistles to have 
been late frauds, the three mss. will be forgeries, and must 
have been written by the same man, or at least have been the 
offspring of one and the same mind. In this case the arche- 
type may have been the forger’s own original draft (or some- 
body else’s draft), or possibly only in his thoughts. But 
whether it were there only, or also in writing, the three 
mss. would be carefully referred to this archetype; and the 
departures from it would be so contrived as to imitate what 
would come to pass in the natural order of things. The 
object in forging three MSs. would be to have, as we have now, 
three distinct witnesses to our epistles; and consequently the 
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very same phenomena would be found which now appear in 
A. C. and S. if only the forger’s skill were sufficient. The 
work would not be easy, and it is probable that the forger, 
however careful, would be betrayed into some inconsistencies, 
and we shall show presently that such inconsistencies do exist 
in the case of our epistles. 

It would seem then that the inferences, which are fairly 
enough drawn from the comparison of A. C. and S. with one 
another, cannot be held to prove the genuineness of our 
epistles. 


§ 3. 


3. We have already pointed out (in § 2) that forged mss., 
when compared together, must necessarily present the same 
phenomena as genuine ones. For the forger will have in his 
mind the archetype, from which he intentionally departs from 
time to time. (Guided by his experience of ancient writings, 
he will introduce the mistakes and alterations of which he con- 
ceives that the honest scribe, whose part for the moment he 
plays, would be guilty. If, however, he has writings of con- 
siderable length to forge, or if he has more writings than one 
in hand at the same time, it is more than probable that he will 
fall into some inconsistencies through his forgetfulness of the 
part which, for the time being, he is assuming. These will 
occur, however, not in the forms of the letters, and the like, of 
which his eye would at once inform him, but in the alterations 
of the original text. Something of this kind, it might be con- 
tended, would seem to have actually befallen the Epistles of 
Clement. Dr. Donaldson, in The T, heological Review for Janu- 
ary 1877, has a keen and critical article upon “The New ms. 
(C.) of Clement of Rome.” On p- 40, he calls attention to 
certain differences between A. and C., “a large number of 
which,” he says, “consist in the adoption of different tenses.” 
These, he thinks, must be “ the result of deliberate alteration.” 
On p. 41, after speaking of some instances in which the read- 


ings of C. are, in his judgment, to be preferred, Dr. Donaldson 
writes :— 


‘‘But, strangely enough, when we come to the 2d Epistle, we are 
forced to an opposite conclusion. There is the same deliberate altera- 
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tion; but in all cases the Alexandrian Codex seems to us correct, 
and the Constantinopolitan wrong.” 

And yet the two epistles in A. are said to be by the same hand; 
a remark which applies equally to C., for anything that appears 
in Bryennios to the contrary. On p. 42, Dr. Donaldson points 
out that A. 

“has many Hellenistic forms, where C. has the Attic forms, or 
rather the forms of the xo d:déAexrog;” but he adds, that C. “is not 
altogether free from freaks in this matter.” 

We do not, of course, contend that these things are not capable 
of an honest explanation, or that Dr. Donaldson’s own solutions 
are not admissible. We only urge that the inconsistencies, of 
which we spoke just now as probable, are actually found when 
A. and C. are compared, and that their presence suggests a 
careful inquiry as to how they have arisen. 


§ 4. 


It will now be proper to consider whether the idea of 
forgery, at any rate of a late date, is inconsistent with the 
ascertained history of our MSs. 

We have already said that Cyril Lucar, the reforming 
Patriarch of Constantinople, gave the Codex Alexandrinus, to 
which A. is appended, to Charles 1. in 1628. We need not 
doubt that he brought it with him from Alexandria; and we 
may think, if we please, that he took it with him to Alexandria. 
The ownership of A. cannot be traced back beyond Oyril. 

Canon Lightfooi, in speaking of the commission to purchase 
S., makes the following remarks :— 

“The Syndicate of the Cambridge University Library, when they 
gave a commission for its purchase, were not sanguine enough to 
suppose that the entry in the catalogue would prove correct.—It 
seemed incredible that such a treasure as a Syriac version of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, forming part of a well-known collection, 
should have escaped the notice of all Oriental scholars in France.” 
—P. 282. 


It is not known who was the previous possessor of this “the 
only Syriac ms. in M. Mohl’s collection.” 
With respect to the discovery of C., Lightfoot remarks :-— 


“Tt is strange that this discovery should not have been made 
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before. The library of the Most Holy Sepulchre at Constantinople is 
attached to the patriarchate of Jerusalem in that city, and therefore 
has something of a public character. It has moreover been ex- 
amined more than once by learned men from Western Europe.” 
—P. 225. 


The Canon states that a catalogue of the mss. in this library 
was made by Bethmann, and that no mention of C. is found 
in that catalogue. Dr. Donaldson, in The Theological Review 
(Jan. 1877, p. 36), calls attention to the insufficiency of the 
evidence. He complains that Bryennios “supplies us with no 
external testimony to its antiquity,” and argues that “ when 
a MS. is discovered, all the external testimony that can be 
adduced should be adduced.” Speaking of information which 
might have been given as to the Codex Sinaiticus, he says :— 


“ All this information would be exceedingly interesting in itself, 
and very valuable for posterity. This generation may have perfect 
confidence in Bryennius and Tischendorf. But circumstances might 
arise at a long subsequent period which might awaken doubts as to 
the genuineness of the manuscripts. The appeal to internal evidence 
may prove to be unsatisfactory. And then what is there? It might 
well be urged, that if a Tischendorf were inclined to forge a manu- 
script, he had unrivalled opportunities of so doing. No one was so 
well versed in manuscripts as he. None knew so well all the forms 
of the letters, all the mistakes of copyists, all the various readings. 
And it might also be said that there is no guarantee that the terrible 
results of a discovery of such a practice would be sufliciently 
deterrent. Chatterton was not deterred. Constantine Simonides 
was not deterred. Nor were these influenced by a base love of gain, 
but an eager desire to show their power. A fascination was upon 
them which blinded them to all consequences. We cannot, therefore, 
but think it a grave error both in Tischendorf and Bryennius that 
they have not adduced external testimony to the history of their mss.” 
—P. 37. 


4 


Dr. Donaldson’s remarks forcibly point out the importance 
of the fact that there is no external testimony to the antiquity 
of our three mss. A. C. S. 


§ 5. 


Clement’s 1st Epistle contains a statement which has 
strangely remained unnoticed by antiquity. 
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In Ep. i. 5, Clement speaks of S. Paul as preaching to 
the whole world, and going éxi 70 répma r7¢ dboews. Lightfoot 
translates this expression by “ the extreme west.” He says :— 

“Jn the Epistle to the Romans (xv. 24) S. Paul had stated his 

intention of visiting Spain. From the language of Clement here it 
appears that this intention was fulfilled.” 
In corroboration of this statement Lightfoot refers to Fragin. 
Murat. only. In support of his translation of the Greek ex- 
pression he gives some references. He adds some other inter- 
pretations which have been proposed, and ends his note by 
saying :— 

“Such attempts are a strong testimony to the plain inference 
which follows from the passage simply interpreted.” 

Clement’s words, then, are very important, and stand almost 
alone in early times as throwing any light upon the history of 
S. Paul beyond what the N. T. affords. On this account, 
ever since they were first printed in 1633, they have been con- 
stantly referred to; and yet prior to that time no mention of 
them can be found. We readily allow that the appeal to the 
silence of antiquity is oftentimes precarious. This, however, is 
no ordinary case. The statement concerning the apostle is 
supposed to occur in a document described by Jerome (De Vir. 
Illustr. 15) as— 

“valde utilem epistolam, que et in nonnullis locis publice 
legitur,” 

and with which he was so well acquainted that he adds :— 

“Que mihi videtur characteri epistole, que sub Pauli nomine ad 

Hebreos fertur, convenire.” 
Jerome, nevertheless, preserves a profound silence as to this 
statement of Clement, even when, as in De Vir. Illustr. 5, 
he is giving an account of S. Paul, and actually mentioning 
Clement’s name. In his Comment. in Isa. ix. 1, p. 130, Jerome 
speaks of the extent of S. Paul’s preaching. The quotation 
of Clement would be exceedingly appropriate. He does not 
give it, though on Isa. lii. he quotes Clement by name. See 
also Jer. Isa. xi. 10, 11, p. 163. In his comment on Eph. iii. 
13, Jerome writes concerning S. Paul :— 


““ Videbat quippe se de Jerusalem usque ad Illyricum Evangelium 
preedicasse, ipse Romam, ad Hispanias, vel perrexisse, vel ire dis- 
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ponere. Totus mundus ad doctrinam ipsius de potestate principis 
tollebatur,” ete.—P. 596. 

He makes no mention of Clement’s statement, though in the 
previous chapter (ii. 2), as well as in the following one (iv. 1), 
he quotes Clement, and by name. An argument of exactly 
the same kind might be founded on the comparison of Cyr. 
Jer. Cat. xviii. 8 with Cat. xvii. 26. It is certainly a note- 
worthy fact that Clement’s words should have been so per- 
sistently ignored by antiquity. We cannot help adding that 
we should expect that a forger, with his eye perhaps on some 


local controversy, would here and there err by saying a little 
too much. 


§ 6. 


Some passages which ought to be found in our epistles, now 
that we have them, as is alleged, in a complete form, are not 
found there. 3 

(1.) Pseudo-Justin, Quest. ad Orthod. 74, writes: ¢ TIS 
TUPOUONS nuTKOTHOEWS TO TeA0S gorly 4 di TOD ups xplows Tov 
aocBav, cube Duow ab Vpeped xpodnrav re xed croororwy, ers 
Oe zoel r7g LiBLAAIS, xabas Qnow 6 wancpros Kaguns ev TH TOs 
Kopsv0fovg érsoroay. The 2d Epistle of Clement, as we now 
have it, sufficiently satisfies the first part of pseudo-Justin’s 
reference; but neither the 1st nor the 2d has any mention of 
the Sibyl. To account for this, the possibility of a lacuna in 
some portion of the 2d Epistle has been suggested; so also has 
the possibility of a corruption in pseudo-Justin’s text. Such 
suggestions point out the inference which naturally follows 
from this omission of the Sibyl’s name. 

We must now notice a circumstance which, though it will 
throw little actual light upon this point, will, to say the least, 
do nothing to remove from our minds any suspicions that 
this omission may have given rise to. In Apost. Const. v. 7 
there is an account of the phcenix, which is thought to be in 
part taken from Clement’s Ep. i. 25. It is immediately pre- 
ceded by the lines of the Sibyl to which pseudo-Justin refers.‘ 
If we compare the context in the Apost. Const. with that in 
pseudo-Justin, we see some reason for supposing that the one 
has copied from the other. Thus both writers speak of a 
certain conflict between the Christian and the Gentile. Both 
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speak of the Scriptures, and both call them af ypagué. Both 
of them speak of Daniel, the one before, the other after the 
reference to the Sibyl. Both use the exact word COE3av. 
The one follows the quotation with ¢ roy... weeny, and 
presently ef roivuy... ci werny, the other with wAdws re ei 
... 705 ov warny. The one writes zav 4 adrav rpodyris, the 
other xay ries avradv. The closing words of Quest. lxxiii. 
(that is to say, only twelve lines above the passage quoted) are 
70 bony TOD OvTOS OiDOu MEY TH (WY OTL, HAAG THY TaVTEAT ceveel- 
pecs rod 47) ovros. In the Apost. Const., almost immediately 
after the account of the phcenix, and still in c. 7, we find xa 
Tore ev oy bvra Tov avOpwmov tx OsaDopav érroinosy cevOpwrror, 
bovs avra ryy ~puyzy &x rod un ovros. It is difficult to suppose 
that all these coincidences, taken in connection with the lines 
quoted or referred to, can be accidental. We may think that 
there is something behind the scenes in this reference to the 
Sibyl which is not straightforward. It would be easy to give 
a conjectural explanation. It would be, however, just as 
arbitrary as the conjecture of a lacuna, or a corruption in 
the text. If we prefer to think that both the writer of the 
Constitutions and pseudo-Justin were indebted to the true 
Clement, we shall only make the omission of the Sibyl’s name 
in our epistles a still more important matter. 


[ We have three reasons for believing that pseudo-Justin’s reference 
was fully satisfied in the original draft of Clement’s Kp. i. 

1. Because pseudo-Justin does refer to Ep. i.,—this is the natural, 
if not the necessary conclusion from his words,—and his writings 
were well known to our author. 

2. Becanse the writer of Peregrinus amuses himself with the very 
lines to which pseudo -Justin refers, and which are quoted in the 
Apost. Const. 

In § 29 the writer cites some Sibylline verses which he supposes 
Theagenes to have introduced into his speech in honour of Proteus 
(vid. sup. p. 82). He follows these immediately by a mocking ora- 
cular utterance attributed to Bacis: gyoi 6: 6 Baus olrw opidpa eb 
érsimiv, AAR éaéray x.7.A. The third line begins with 6% rére rovg 
&ddous. The supposed Sibylline verses, which speak of the fire into 
which Proteus was to leap, and of the blessedness which he was thereby 
to attain (compare), begin with &AX éréray, and the fourth line with 
67 rére rdvras. The writer of the Apost. Const. introduces the Sibyl 
ora mug abroig Aéyouon xarce Aw. "ARN Orér’ Hon w2.A. The 
fifth line begins with xa) rére 67. The writer uses éremuy (an 
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uncommon word) a few lines above, The verses are upon the fire 
one day to overtake the world, upon the reward of the godly, and 
the punishment of the ungodly. But this is not all; for both writers 
here speak of the pheenix, the one before, the other after the citation 
of the verses. These coincidences cannot be accidental, and in them- 
selves alone go a long way towards proving that Peregrinus was not 
written by Lucian. Seeing then that pseudo-Justin declares that 
there was in Clement a reference to the Sibylline verses upon the 
destruction of the world by fire,—a declaration which, as we shall 
see directly, is partly borne out by Irenzus,—and that the author 
of Peregrinus jests upon the very verses which must have been in 
Clement if any were there, and that the connection between 
Clement’s Epistles and Peregrinus is of the most intimate cha- 
racter, it is reasonable to conclude that the verses in question, and 
the subject of which they treat, did originally form part of Clement’s 
Ep. 1. 

3. We have a third reason for concluding such to have been the 
case. We believe that the exact spot which these verses occupied in 
Ep. i. can be determined with a considerable amount of accuracy. 

Lightfoot, before the discovery of C., supposed that the close of 
the 1st Epistle dwelt upon the end of all things,—the destruction of 
the world by fire. ‘For such a conclusion,” he says, ‘the threats 
taken from the Book of Proverbs (§ 57) would prepare the way; and 
it would form a fit termination to a letter of warning,” p. 167. The 
close of the epistle would therefore be the natural place to look for 
indications that such an allusion had at one time actually been made. 
But on that very account any indications that might be found would 
be of very small value. We shall therefore make no search in that 
direction. 

In the Apost. Const. the Sibylline verses are in close connection 
with the phenix, for the account of which the writer seems to be 
indebted to the description of that bird which occupies the whole of 
Clement’s Ep. i. 25. In Peregrinus there is a brief mention of the 
phenix. ‘This is followed by a glance at the “resurrection” in the 
writer’s own fashion, and by a scoffing allusion to the miracles some- 
times supposed to have been worked by saints after their death, and 
then by the mock Sibylline verses. These authorities thus mark out 
the neighbourhood of Clement’s § 25 as the position which the 
Sibylline verses once occupied in this epistle. If we may trust 
Peregrinus, they stood after § 25, and not before it. Here, then, we 
have a definite spot marked out for us, but not, as at the close of the 
epistle, by a line of thought which would make the subject of the 
destruction of the world by fire natural and fitting. Indications that 
such a subject was once treated of, if they can be found here, will be 
far more noticeable than if they were found at the close of the 
epistle. 
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Clement’s § 26 contains less than nine lines. Half of these are 
occupied by two quotations; in the remaining lines a coincidence is 
found with the Apost. Const. in its account of the phenix. In the 
first sentence of § 28, Clement has daodrciruuey patrwv tpyav miapas 
exibumias, Wa rd éhéer adrod oxerucbawey amd roy mEeArvran xpindrov 
(A. C.; rot wérrovrog xpimaros, S., Light. p. 423)* Tod yap rig x.7.A. 
The words réy wera. xp. and still more rod méAa. xpiu. would have 
been naturally used if § 27—-which in its opening sentence speaks of 
God as faithful in His promises (éruyyeA‘ass) and just in His judg- 
ments (xpiwaoiv)—had contained an allusion to the destruction of the 
world by fire. On this subject S. Peter’s 2d Epistle is the great 
authority, and 2 Pet. iii. 7 appears to have been in the mind of 
pseudo-Justin, as may be seen from the words quoted above. In 
chap. ii. 20, S. Peter has ¢/ yap dropuyévres r& wiaowara (comp. with 
words just given) x.7.A., in iii. 3, 4 xard rag idiag abriy exibumiags 
(obs.) sopevduevor, nal A€yovres Tod (comp. with words just given) 
x.7.A., in ver. 5 Aavdcéver (obs.) yap adrodg rovro béAovras (obs.), drs 
ovpavol (obs.) jouav exraras, nal v7 e& VOurog xa) Oi” Ddarog ouvecracn 
(obs.), r@ rod Oeod Acyw (obs.), in vv. 7, 8 of de viv odpavel xual 4 yi 
adrot Aéyw rebnouvpioméevor cic, Tupi Tnpolwevos eig Hwépay xpicews xal 
arureing ray doBav c&vdpwarwy (comp. with pseudo-Just.) éy d2 rotro 
Mh AavOaverw x.7,.A.,1n ver. 9 ob Ppadvver 6 Kupiog rig erayyerding 
(comp.. with opening sentence of § 27) x.r.A.,in ver. 10 n&er OF 4 quépa 
Kupiov ws uderrns év vuxri, év 4 of obpavol ... waperstoovras x.7.A. 
These last words recall 8. Matt. xxiv. 33 sq. obrw xal twers, bray ZOnre 
(obs.) xévra (obs.) raiira, ywwoxere Ors éyyis (obs.) gor earl bbpass 
(jxew adroy [Odvarov] ex? rag bupus abréwarov. Peregrin, 44)° dry 
Aeyw it, ob pu wapérdn (obs.) 4 yeved arn, Ews cy mavra radre 
yevnras 6 odlpavis nal n y% wapersdoovras, of OF Adyor Mov ov fu TUpeA- 
éwor. Comp. with that portion of § 27 which is quoted on p. 111. 
Specially observe S. Peter’s ver. 5, and the clever turn which is given 
in Clement to S. Peter’s odpavoi. These coincidences are strong in 
themselves; and if the circumstances under which they are found are 
considered, the conclusion seems almost necessarily to follow that in 
the original draft of Clement’s Epistle the Sibylline verses were con- 
tained, and also some quotation from or palpable allusion to 2 Pet. iii., 
which another hand toned down so as to escape any but the closest 
scrutiny. 

This opinion is to a small extent confirmed by an examination of 
the language of Peregrinus. Pseudo-Lucian speaks of Proteus as 
hoping to become after death dasuova vuxropiaAaxa. No one knows 
exactly what the writer means. Can it be that wxropiAaxa (Xen. 
Anab. vii. 2, referred to on p. 105) is a jesting combination of 
S. Peter’s ws xAtarng év vuxr in ili. 10, with S. Matthew's zo/q guaaxy 
6 xAéarrng in the parallel verse, c. xxiv. 43? Pseudo-Lucian prefaces 
his mock Sibylline verses with @zuyévns d& evayxyos, ws mol Tig Tay 
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Eroipay aanyyerre, nal SiBvdrday Zon mpoeipnnévos wep) rolray nou) ret ern 
yap cropvnwovever. Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 2 wnodjvas (obs.) raiv aposipn- 
wévov (obs.) pyucrav barb réiv ceyiny wpopnray (xpopiris B/BvAAa Apost. 
Const.), and ver. 15 xada¢ (comp. here) xa 6 ayannros nua adenpos 
Tadaos... eypanbev tur, wo nol dy mcoulg THals érioroAMis, AwAGY ev 
abrats wep? rovrwy (obs.). 

On p. 117 the close connection between Clement’s § 27 and, 
Theoph, xxxi. is pointed out. On p. 122, a coincidence between § 27 
and Theoph. iii. is shown. With the words given, comp. 6 duvauer 
rh wn bv eig Td Eiver Tupayayuy, found here in the Apost. Const. in the 
account of the phenix. 

We conclude, therefore, for the foregoing reasons that the Sibylline 
verses, together with an allusion very much in the words of S. Peter, 
originally stood in Clement’s Ep. i. 27. The hand of a reviser 
struck out the verses and toned down the language of S, Peter, so 
that there might be no obvious reference to S. Peter's 2d Epistle. 
Both these things he would naturally do, for he could not prove the 
Sibylline verses to be ancient, and might well suspect them to have 
been written after the times of Clement of Rome, and the 2d 
Epistle of S. Peter is not manifestly used, as the reviser would know 
very well, by any early Christian writer. Both Erasmus and Calvin, 
as we may remember, expressed doubts concerning its authenticity. 
The reviser may have shared their doubts. 

We have not space to state and examine our reasons for supposing 
Clement’s Epistles to have been revised by a somewhat later hand 
than that which originally drafted them. Such an examination would 
pring under review almost the whole of that portion of the two 
epistles which remains untouched in the foregoing pages, as well as 
the whole of the Epistle to Diognetus. The question is of no import- 
ance to the object of the present volume, which is simply to prove 
that a great literary fraud was committed at a very late date. We 
record our opinion, and point to the curious facts connected with the 
Sibylline verses as to some extent a confirmation of it, merely as a 
suggestion to any person who may feel disposed to act upon it. | 


(2.) Treneus (Her. iii. 3. 3) writes :— 


dari rolrov ody rou KAnuevros ordoews ovx bAiyns rors ev Kopivdw 
yevomevng a&deApois, éwéoreiAey 9 ev “Pun Exndnoia inavwrarny ypapny 
rors KopwOlos, sig eipnyny cuwPiBa&louce abrode, nal dvavecdon ryv wiorw 
adrian, nal qv vewor! dad rav droorbAwy rapddooi iAnPel, annuntiantem 
unum Deum omnipotentem, factorem cceli et terre, plasmatorem 
hominis, qui induxerit cataclysmum et advocaverit Abraham, qui 
eduxerit populum de terra Agypti, qui collocutus sit Moysi, qui 
legem disposuerit et prophetas miserit, qui ignem preparaverit diabolo 
et angelis ejus. 
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It was on the strength of this passage that Lightfoot, writing 
before the discovery of C., concluded that the words of pseudo- 
Justin, given on p. 332, referred to the missing portion of 
Clement’s 1st Epistle. He says :— 


“This description corresponds with the contents of our epistle, 
excepting the last clause which I have italicized; and the insertion 
of a statement so remarkable could not have been an accidental error 
on the part of Ireneus. Wotton indeed supposes that these words 
do not give the contents of Clement’s epistle, but that Ireneus is 
describing in his own language the general substance of the Apostolic 
tradition. To this interpretation however the subjunctive prapar- 
averit is fatal, for it shows that the narrative is oblique and that 
Ireneus is speaking in the words of another. It seems then that 
Clement towards the close of the epistle dwelt upon the end of all 
things, the destruction of the world by fire."—P. 166. 


There is nothing, however, in the newly-discovered portion 
of our 1st Epistle to answer to the italicized clause, Still it 
must be remarked that the force of Canon Lightfoot’s argu- 
ments is in no respect weakened by anything that has come to 
light. There is no better reason now than formerly for sup- 
posing “an accidental error” on the part of Irenzus. The 
argument founded on the word preparaverit is precisely what 
it was. So far, indeed, from being weakened, the general 
argument is made far stronger by the new discovery. It is 
now thought to be possible to identify Irenzus’ ixavwrcrny 
ypégny as the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians now in our hands. 
In Ep. i. 62, Clement writes: xepi men rav crqxovrav rij 
Oonoxele, hudv, nul Trav aPEMUwTaTOY . . . innais exeorEiAcpLEy 
juiv. On. this Bryennios refers to the passage from Irenzeus 
quoted above. The writer of the article on Clemens Romanus 
in the Dict. Christ. Biogr. (Smith and Wace) observes: “It 
may be added, that the epithet applied by Irenzus to the 
epistle /za»wrérn turns out to have been suggested by a phrase 
in the letter itself, ‘cavdo ereoreikawev” (p. 558). Whether 
it is quite fair to claim in this way the testimony of Irenzeus 
to our epistle, without a word to show that this testimony 
breaks down utterly in one very important particular, we leave 
to our readers to decide. 

he case stands thus. From the discovery of the new MSs., 
we have stronger reason than formerly for supposing Clement’s 
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1st Epistle to be referred to by Ireneus, and therefore for 
expecting to find in it something answering to the italicized 
clause given above. There is, however, nothing. While we 
believed in the honesty of our epistles, we took refuge in the 
conjecture that _Irenzeus included the 2d Epistle (which might 
perhaps be held to justify his language) with the Ist. We 
had not then observed that Clement’s Mavas éreoreihapey, in 
Ep. i. 62, seems distinctly to point out the 1st Epistle as the 
ixavararn ypupn of Ireneus; nor yet that his apemararon, 
in the same sentence, must have in like manner either sug- 
gested or been suggested by the valde utilem epistolam of 
Jerome, De Vir. Illustr. 15. It seems strange that Irenzeus 
should fix upon the one word, and Jerome upon the other. It 
seems altogether more natural to suppose that the sentence, 
in which these coincidences are found, was written by some 
one perfectly familiar with the two accounts of Clement’s 
Epistles, and who intentionally glances at the one with his izavaic, 
and at the other with his é~eAsmararav. If we entertain the 
idea of forgery, the explanation of the omission, which has 
been pointed out, is so simple that it can hardly be called a 
conjecture. The Greek, which gives the coincidence between 
our epistle and Ireneus, is found only in Euseb. H. L. v. 6. 
The Latin continuation of the quotation is in Irenzus only. 
The forger, we may think, failed to compare, sufficiently at any 
rate, Eusebius and Irenzus. It was one of the pitfalls into 
which a forger was likely to stumble. 

(3.) John of Damascus, Sacr. Par. (Ms. Rupef.) p. 787, 
gives a short passage, as from the 2d Epistle of Clement to 
the Corinthians. It is not, however, to be found in either 
epistle. Lightfoot, in his Addenda, p. 459, writes :— 

“‘T seem to see now that the style of the fragment quoted by the 
pseudo-Damascene betrays a different hand from our author’s. Its 
vocabulary is more philosophical, and altogether it shows more 
literary skill.” 


He therefore supposes the omission to have arisen from some 
displacement of the pseudo-Damascene’s memoranda. 


[The inconsistency in vocabulary and style fully accounts for the 
excision of the passage by the later hand, who in Clement’s Ep. ii. 
plays the part of an author of small literary ability. See the account 
of Ep, ii. in Phot. Bibl. 126, quoted on p. 249.] 
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We shall begin our examination of the Epistles of 
Clement by referring to Diodorus Siculus. He lived about 
B.c. 59. The coincidences, therefore, which we shall bring 
forward cannot be escaped on the plea that Diodorus was 
possibly acquainted with our epistles. But where shall we 
open the two folio volumes of our edition? If the things 
which we have to mention are purely accidental, it cannot 
matter where we open the volumes, nor whether the writings 
which we offer for comparison with the pages of Diodorus be 
the Epistles of Clement or that to Diognetus, the Apologies of 
Justin or the Homilies of Basil. The history of Diodorus is 
as much, or as little, related to one as to another. We shall 
not, however, open the volumes of Diodorus at haphazard, but pP. 202. 
we shall take the hint which Cedrenus (art. 2, “ Diognet.”) 
supplies, and refer to Diodorus’ narrative of the behaviour of P. 200, 
Alexander to the wife and daughters of Darius. This, with 
the portion of history which leads up to it, begins id. xvii. 31, 
p- 182. 

On this page Diodorus writes: arooréhAew orpurnyov ... TI 
Gdixov TiMwplas... Oi Tappyolay axcIDOY TOLEdTNY EOE THY TOD 
Biov xaracrpopay . .. dsomrep dvespororobmevos rais Maxedovev 
aperceic, xak Thy evepryesav ryv’ Arskcvdpov apo oPbarwav Aap- 
Bevev eCyres, orpaurnyov aksoypewy, Tov Osacdeomevov Ty jryewovicy. 
Comp. 3 Mace. iv. 1, wera rapinoiag ; ver. 4, ovrw yop were 
Tinpas xual avolnrov Puyns urd trav xark ToAW oTparnyay P. 229. 
omobupwadoy amoortArovro, wore Em THIS EEKAAOIS THLwplos xuk 
rivas TAY Ey Oper, AawBavovras pO TAY ODOHALaY TOV LOsVOV EAEOY, 
nab oyiCowevous ryv KOdndov Tod Biov xaraorpodyy, Saxpisy 
avrav tpicckbrsov eearocroagy. This looks like obligation on 
one side or the other. Clement, however, writes in Ep. i. 5: 
AaBawe rpo OPbarwav yuwv rors avalos umoorbrove. “O 
Ilézpos x.7.A. No argument can, of course, be founded on 
the use of the expression Aw. po opdad. in itself. Still it 
shows a possible connection of Clement with Diodorus, or with 
3 Mace., or with both. It suggests further examination in ee 
both directions. There are some few indications of Clement’s ~ “* 
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knowledge of 3 Macc. These will be fully considered here- 
after. Our business now is with Diodorus. The earooroAny 
of 3 Mace. may have attracted attention, and have given rise 
to Clement’s &xocréAovg. Such a conjecture no doubt implies 
that, in our opinion, the writer of the epistles did not possess 
that grave and reverent spirit naturally to be looked for in 
Clement of Rome. This charge is perhaps made a little 
prematurely on our part. Sooner or later it must be made. 
It may be thought, moreover, that something of a jesting 
disposition lies in Clement’s selection of cycods as applied to 
the apostles. On the use of this epithet, Lightfoot remarks 


. (p. 406): “ Harnack appositely quotes Clem. Hom. i. 16 60 


cryabos [lerpos xpocmnonous, #.7.A. The Homily describes the 

introduction of Clement to S. Peter, and it was upon the 

mention of his name that the apostle sprung up and kissed 

him, and showed him every mark of attention. The epithet 
éy«bos is thus most appropriate in Clement’s mouth, who, as 

we see above, has S. Peter specially in his mind, and perhaps 

marks his remembrance of that touching scene. 

On the same page (p. 182) Diodorus uses the word zarjy- 
zyoay. In Ep. i. 6, only a few lines, that is, below the coinci- 
dence with Diodorus pointed out above, Clement has éa?... 
Opowov xarnvrncay. We shall have occasion to deal with these 
same pages of Diodorus in our next chapter, and we shall then 
show how dpojov comes to be associated with zaravruy. 

On p. 185 (we shall return to the intervening pages directly) 
Diodorus writes: zal vowious TO DiAcdeApoy ry Puy7s oioew 
aura repiBonrov rapa Ilépoceug dofav; and presently Avoos ryy 
oEMVoTNTE TIS TpooTuains, nak rov mapa Llépcasis roig Baoievas 
xelwevov vowoy vrepBavas. Comp. 70 o¢mroy r7¢ rEepiBonrov Direc 
dering, Ep.i. 47, and wy rapexBaivav rov aprowevov r7¢ Aesroup- 
yius adrod xavova, ev osuvornrs, Hp. i. 41. 

Clement, perhaps, was curious about the word zep:Sdnroc, 
which is found in the LX X. in 2 Macc. ii. 23, and not at all in 
the N. T. In Ud. xiv. 76, p. 701, Diodorus writes: éra¢ wi 
Tov OPEAowevoy TH Dioes Ocverov cemodovs K&bwos yernTo, TAY 
hocBnuarav (amaprywarar, just below), wAX a cH reerpids 
xepiBonrov en Tov Biov, Vx0 reévrav ovesdiCowevos: Eig TocodTO 
(rocodroy, v.l.) 0 Aber arvyias. ... TOAD WaAAoY eéxavour.... 
wEsoypeovg. This is a remarkable passage. Of. &d@o¢ eivos 
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1. 00x dw Erb pews eyévero Osh TOD idlov bavdrou +0 nwerEpov 
crodidoves bDAnwo..., Steph. Rud. Fid. p. 45; and jusic oe 
Cbaios eoouebee cmd rudrns TIS awupriug, Hp.i. 59; and jy Ola 
Epocaru rporern xa avbcdn vrepyorre sic ToaodToy Karovoins 
Linavour, wore TO oevoy nal repsBonrov %.7.A, Ep.i.1. Re- 
turning now to p. 188, we find Diodorus speaking of Alexander’s 
kindness to the family of Darius, and saying roAAav zal xaAwv 
toyav or ’ AdekcvOpov ovrrercAcomavay pundev TovTaY weiCov Darcep- 
ely [LNds uARoy aELov cevearypupns mob muyntns joropinns eivecs. 
We call to mind a parallel passage in Kb. i.3, p. 7: soropinyy ... 
ei yp Tig TAS sis UNUNY TupAdedomMevas TOD ovLTEYTOS xOoWLOL 
apace; and roAav 08 xal meychwy Tav werd TUdTH TpAgEav P. 289. 
kmonshernpevar weypl Tod xab juucs Biov, p. 6. Comp. rorrwy 
ody noel waryechan nck BvDbEav wereslAnPores mpcckeay EmoevocdpcefuapuEr 
bal cov 2 cpyng rupadedomevoy nuiv ris eipnyns CLOTOV, HOk 
creviowpen cig tov Llarétpe nul xriorjy rod obwrurros xoopou, 
nol ToHiG Weyorowperéos xual VrEpBurrovoous auTOv dwpecels TIS 
eiphung evepysotous re xonrndawev, Hp.i.19. In Diodorus, p. 189, 
we have meyadromrpersis Ovoias ... Tinous ToaiS Kloss ExcOTOUS 
Bupecis (Ewuvarptyw mpos rov & apyns Acomorny, Bas. Ps. cxv. 5, P. 130. 
p. 375; weyddos 04 nak vrepBcrrovocs dapeci—dupens wcek vrep- 
Barrobang edepyeorcs, Philo, i. pp. 587, 588). It would certainly 
seem that a great part of Clement’s sentence is made up out 
of Diodorus. There is more to be said, however. The passage 
of Diodorus (p. 188) just quoted, concerning Alexander, re- 
minded us of a saying of Agesilaus to much the same effect, 
recorded by Plutarch, Mor. p. 215. We read through Plutarch’s 
account of Agesilaus on Cedrenus’ suggestion, as we have 
shown in art. 2, “Diognet.” Plutarch writes : eh yop Th xOAOD 
doyov weroinna, TODTO (Lov LLyNLLElov cores, EiOe (uN, OVO O46 WeYTES 
dwdpscdvres, Buvadowy ovdevds a&iav epyee dvreg. Comp. ovdey 
Beévevooy ev cyéay, Ep.i. 49. Four lines above we observe 
76 weyarsiov used also by Plutarch, p. 214. On the same 
page Plutarch has the rare word dsorcyyos, for which see 
Ep. i. 46. 

On p. 184 is c. 33. This chapter might be thought, by one 
on the look-out for such resemblances, to have something in 
common with the scriptural narrative of the taking of Jericho. 
It opens with the mention of spies, and gives a description of a 
battle in which the sounding of the trumpet and the shouting 
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of the armies hold a very conspicuous position. There is a 
verbal coincidence with Josh. vi. 20. Clement must have 
observed this, for there are altogether too many coincidences 
here with his Hp. i. 12 to be accidental. In this section, which 
we shall give entire, Clement speaks of the hospitable conduct 
of Rahab to the spies who had been sent to view Jericho. 


§ 12. 


’ 
A. Aud rior nai Dirokevian 006n “Pan n ropyy. 2. eurewO- 
~ ~ ~ 2 ce 
devrav yap vr0’Inood rod Navy xaracxorav cis ‘lepryo, eyvm o 
Baoireds TI vis Ors Heuer nuracxorEdous THY Ywpay KUTA, 
nal emreurbev cevdpas rove ovaan owsvous avrovs, Orws ovAANP- 
devres bavarwbacw. 3.7 ovv Dirozevos ‘Pad cicdeEamevn avrovs 
éxpurpev gig TO UmrEpwoy UTO THY Awoxurcnv 4. érsorabevrwy 
\ ~ AY ~ vA \ 7 \ Ny > os Mh 
0& Tay Tapa TOD Bucirews xb Asyovray IIpos oe eiojAboy of xare- 
OXOTOL TIS YS Nua, ayoarve avrovs 5. 0 yap Baoirsve ovrw 
7 ¢ Ae ed if ? x (oie 2 Q ~ 4 
neheves, 4 08 comexpiOn Esonrdov wev of cvdpes ovs Cyreire apes pat, 
> > > Ar Ieo~ \ V4 ~ ey~r~ 7 1 5) x 
GAA evbews cen AOov nai TopevorTas TH OOW, VIOdEIxYbOVEH HTOIS 
? i: a ‘N a : : ia f A \ 
evarrnk 6. nok cine xpos rovs avdpas Viwvaoxovee ywwonw sya 
7 va e N € ~ yA Corn \ ~ CA 
ors xvpsog 0 Osos vuav rapaudidwow viv ray yay (A. roruv) 
ravtny 7. 0 yap PO30S zal 6 Tpowos vUaY ExErEns TOIS xUTOI- 
xovow aurgy. 8. ws éav ody yErnras AuBEly adTHY DKS, LaowourTE 
we nad Tov oizov Tod warpos ovr 9. xual ciray adry "Eoros 
OUTaS ws AshaAnnas TUMiv as eo OY ras Toupauryeromsvous ALUMS, 
ouvaces ravTas TOVS GOS TO TO OTsY0S, nek OsiaeowbnoovTos boos 
n € ~ oy] ~ . ? ~ 
yap av evpebaow ew r7¢ oixius, arorodvras. 10. xat xpootberro 
aurh Oodvas onweior, brws énnpencon &x Tov olxov aUTAS xOxZIVOL, 
4a ~ Ly, ~ ~ 
Tpoonhoy wosovrres, Ors Ose TOD aiwuros TOD xupiov ALTpwoIs Fores 
TUT TOS TiorEvovas xual eAwiCovow ext roy Osov. 11. dpare, 
> 3 OF > ~ 
COLT NTO, OTs OV OVOY TIOTIS HAAG noel TpOPyTEla. ev +H yuveesxl 
eyevn ; 
(The text of this section is that of Bryennios. For the sake of 
convenience we have, however, broken it up into paragraphs.) 
Diodorus, c. 33, begins with cay xzarucxorav. Clement has 
the exact word in par. 2. On p. 183, Diodorus has Tpoaebevro ; 
Clement uses the exact word in par. 10. Diodorus, in ec. 33, 


? Comp. with pars. 3,4, 5: rod Bucirtus rode Piroue ixdeomtvous 6 “Epuwv rapacrics 
ixaArss apis why todor, dxodeixvwy, x.7.2., 8 Mace. v. 26. A connection between 
3 Mace. and the pages of Diodorus which we are using is pointed out above. 


‘ 


—w“” 
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has the word? ga@AA&&; so has Clement in par. 5. Diodorus’ 
language here, as also in lid. xi. 22, p. 421, would suggest 
Clement’s interpretation, “in opposite directions.” In some of 

the mss. of Diodorus, in the place last referred to, evaAAa§ is 
omitted. Accordingly, A. has only the first letter of the word 

and the first stroke of the second. We say accordingly, because 

we shall see hereafter not a few instances of the same kind of 
coincidence. Lightfoot calls attention to the construction in 
par. 2: rove ovaAa. x.7.A. Comp. Diod. p. 183, ovaAAnpeeis . . . Pp. 74, 86. 
Tlapwevtova wiv... kxéoreias rpoxarmpoweror ras x.7-A. We 
have already seen roy dsadeEouevor, p. 182; and on p. 187 we 
have séreunbev fra ray Didov... nal rapapudyaouevov TUS HTD. P. 88. 
Diodorus has among the last words of c. 32, p. 184, bso r76 
idias xplotas rposonwasvov trois BeepBciposs ry» vingy. Clement 
ends § 11 with cic zpiwa nal cig onwslwors weouss Toes yeveccis 
yivovrcs. 

It is simply impossible that the coincidences which we have 
now given out of Diodorus with Clement’s Epistles—notably 
with Ep. i. 12—can have arisen accidentally. If any of our P. 265 sq. 
readers are still unconvinced on this point, let them turn to 
chap. ii. We must conclude, therefore, that Diodorus was 
used. 

If, however, Clement made use of Diodorus in Ep. i. 12, 
he must have done so in jest. It is therefore probable that if 
the section be closely examined, other things will be found of 
the same character. 

Josh. ii. supplies Clement with the story of Rahab, but not 
with the language which he puts into the mouths of the various 
speakers. Ver. 6 of that chapter describes Rahab as taking the 
spies éal 76 dame (emi rod démer0g). Clement, in par. 3, takes 
them <¢ig rd dxepaov. His word, oréyos, in par. 9, moreover, is 
not found in Josh. ii., nor, indeed, anywhere in the LXX. P. 4%. 
except in Ep. Jer. 10,° where it is used in a bad sense. From 
these things one would feel disposed to argue that Clement 
had not the Book of Joshua in his hands, or even very clearly 


2 Part of a bedstead is called tveaadeens (crossbar?) in Evang. Thom. A. 13, P. 65. 
p. 144, Tischendorf, 1853, Aquila (Isa. iii. 4) uses the word in the sense of 
‘‘exchanger.” It is not found elsewhere. See note 8 of this chapter. 

3 elves is hereav.l. Accordingly A. reads: rorssyos, Light. p. 65, where see 
his note. 


P. 290. 
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in his mind. Lightfoot pleads “a slip of memory,” and a 
possible lack of “ familiarity with Eastern customs,” as excuses 
for Clement’s inapplicable dxepgov. But, on the other hand, 
we cannot fail to see that Clement takes a very deep interest 
in the contents of Josh. ii. There are not wanting indications 
that he was familiar with its language. The jxwos xuraoxo- 
medous, for example, of par. 2 is exactly found in Josh. ii. 3. 
Besides, on par. 7 the editors point out that Clement “seems 
to have had in his copy of the LXX. (Josh. ii. 9) certain 
words which are wanting in all the best ss., though supplied 
in the Complutensian edition, and represented in the original 
Hebrew.” These things do not seem quite consistent, and lead 
one to suspect that there is more behind than meets the eye. 

We notice that Clement speaks of the scarlet thread (70 
xoxnwwov). There is no reason why he should not, for it is a 
distinctive feature in the sacred narrative. We cannot forget, 
however, that it plays an unpleasant part, if we mistake not, 
in the accounts which the apocryphal gospels give of the 
Virgin Mary. We remark, further, that at the close of § 11 
Clement uses the expression raouss Taig yevenic, as he does also 
in §§ 7, 51. The expression is identified with the Virgin 
Mary, and is therefore of frequent use in the apocryphal 
gospels in connection with her. Having reason to suspect 
some jesting in Clement’s § 12, it is not unnatural to turn to 
the apocryphal gospels, with which Diéognetus (ce. xi. xii.) has 
made us acquainted, for an explanation of it. 

In Evang. Thom. A. 9, p. 142 (we have just referred to p. 
144), we find é vxepaw followed, after three lines, by ad rod 
oréyov. That the writer is conversant with other forms of 
expression is evident, for in the same place he writes recov &r0 
Tov dawaros xara. In Ep. Jer. 10 the words are raig éx? rod 
oreyous ropvaic, with dsaowZovres in the next verse. Clement 
has vr0 70 oréyog cov, xai dsaowbgoovres. There would be, 
of course, a certain appropriateness in using this word of 
doubtful meaning in connection with Rahab; and if we may 
judge from other parts of the apocryphal gospels, the same 
kind of reason guided their writers in selecting this word for 
the place in which we have found it. The words of the Ewang. 


. Thom. are these: zarerqdjoev 0 Inoods &xd rod oréyou, xak 


” a NY, ~ ~ » 
corn Tupa TO Trac TOD Tesdiov, xb expuke Dav weycan xoob 
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direv. In the parallel passage in Evang. Thom. B. 8, p. 153, 
the words are zal creviCovres aveldiCov avrou" o Oe "Inoods iday 
sbbsws xarerhonoey rd Tod dioréyou w.7.A. They seem taken 
in part from Gen. xxiv. 64, 65, xed dvaBrepacu ‘PeBexna roic 
ODbocAmOIG, Eide TOV lownx Hod KUTETHONTEY KO TIS HO[LAAOV. HOE 
Sime TH TOLsds, Tis COTW 6 kvOpamos exsivos 6 mopevowEvos. Ver. 66, 
zal dinyhnouro 6 Tuis TH Ioucx. Ver. 67, cionate 08 lowaz eis 
Tov olnov TIE WnTpOS adTOd: nal cae chy PeBenxoy, wai eyevero 
airod yur4. In the opposite page in Evang. Thom. A., speaking 
of our Lord, the writer says: réuares abrdv 7 wnrnp adrov 
Ldap dvrrjous (Gen. xxiv. 43) zal Pépes ev rH olnw ; and in the 
parallel passage in Evang. Thom. B., ropevowevos 08 ouverpian 7 
Sdpla adrod with xl Ao-Bav after one line, and presently, p. 155, 
Binyhouro 7% Maps 6 “Iwonp. It would certainly seem that 
Gen. xxiv. was used in the Evang. Thom. But Clement makes 
Rahab say: 0s ov obv yarnros AaBeiv abrqy vwucts, OLuowoUTE [LE 
zah cov olzov rod rurpos jnov' xual eixay adry "Eores obrws we 
LAGANOUS NLIV, ws bo OD ras T Opa OLMEVOUS NES. Comp. Gen. 
xxiv. 67, quoted above, and ver. 7 66 éAaBé fue x TOD olxov TOD 
TUTpOG OV, woLh be TIS YS ig eyevnnOny, 06 EAGANOE [Os Clement’s 
words now given remind us of Elijah’s éo» Long jue cevocrce[3ce- 
vopevoy G0 GOD, noth EoTes TOL obras, mee EOY (bh, OD [oT Err ch. 
2 Kings ii. 11. In this chapter we remark 2% xbpsog nab CG 
2.7. several times. In Ep.i. 58, this mode of speech appears. 
It seems to be taken up in the apocryphal gospels again and 
again as a joke. 2 Kings ii., moreover, appears to be used in 
the Evang. Thom. in the very place to which we have just been 
referring. On p. 142, the cursing of Jesus is spoken of, which 
may be compared with that of Elisha, and the dxep#oy spoken 
of may be nothing else than the little chamber (daep#ov) made 
for the prophet; and on p. 143 there is an accident with an P. 43 
axe, leading to a miracle, which one suspects to be suggested 


4 ZH yap 6 Ocds nad Ch 6 xbpios "Inoovs Xpiords xal xd mvevpo ro ayy, Comp. 
ganbig Akyers Bou C6 sds nal dvrws dAnbars Sn dy dpsis ioravpooure, Huang. Nicod. 
xiii. p. 295 (for references to same place see below, c. 4). Basil gives the 
words just quoted from Hp. i. 58 in De Spir. Sanct. 29, p. 61, as a quotation P. 259% 
from Clement of Rome. In the same place Basil refers to Ireneus, Dionysius, 
and Africanus. In c. 2 we show that Dionysius is used in Hp. i. 20, and that 
the doxology from Basil’s quotation of Africanus is used in the same § 20. P. 260; 
Coincidences with Iren. v. cc. 8, 9, to which Basil refers, are found in Ep, 


ii. 14. 


Pp, 281, 
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by Elisha’s miracle. Moreover, on the same p. 143 it is said: 
0 08 OYA0g iay TO yeyovds xpooexbyncay +O meesdior, Aéyovres, 
“Adrnbas wvedwce Osod evoimed ty ra roudiy robrw; while in 
2 Kings ii. 15 it is said: as eidov abrov of viol rav rpodyrav... 
"Exavartravros ro rvede ’Hasod ext “Edsoosd nol... xpooe- 


2. xbynouy wore tal rv yav. Inver. 19, d&rexveiy is used as it 


also is in Orat. iii. 

In the Evang. Thom., part B. is only another version of part 
A., and pp. 143 and 154 are parallel. On p. 154, out of the 
words given as a parallel to Diognet. xi., we observe the words 
aarAnoas Vdwp ex TIS mnyIG éxAnoey eorov. In Ex. ii. an 
account is given of the seven daughters of the priest of Midian, 
and of their coming to the well to water their father’s flock; 
and in ver. 16 it is said: repoyevowevas 08 HyrAouy bus ExAnocey 
ras deSamerds. This supplies the missing rapayevouévovg for 
§ 12, par. 9. (Ex. ii. 14 is quoted in Ep. i. 4; and comp. m7 
aveneiv wwe od Oédress with dray OeAn cvsdret adrqy, Ep.i.21.) The 
apocryphal gospels take an interest in the early part of the 
Book of Exodus because of its account of the midwives (see 
Protev. Jacob. xix. p. 34.sq.). For a reason of the same kind 
they make use of Gen. xxxviii. The words of ver. 20, &réa- 
reihe 0 lobdag. . . xowioncdou, offer a parallel to the half-dozen 
lines p. 154, to which we have already twice referred, where 
we find améoreikev adrov Mapidw... xowiocs Ldap. These 
things come too readily to our hands to be accidental, and we 
therefore cannot but feel certain that there are jesting and 
unpleasant allusions in the words which Clement puts into the 
mouth of Rahab in par. 5. This chapter (Gen. xxxviii.) has the 
expression over and over again, siojAde xpos abr7yy... pos of... 
wpos ue. Evdve &7Adev is said of the birth of Phares. In ver. 4 
is ovAAaBodow; in ver. 10, @ardérwoe. In this § 12, Clement 
has oras ovraAndbevres bavarwbaow. Clement’s words, observe, 
are distinctly chosen by him; for they are not in the sacred 
narrative given in Josh. ii., which steers quite clear of all 
doubtful expressions with regard to Rahab. They are, of course, 
necessary expressions in the narrative of Gen. xxxviii. The 
above conclusion is strengthened by observing that Clement’s 
words, just preceding those which he puts into the mouth of the 
king’s messenger, xpog o& elamAdov of xarcéoxorol TIS YNS Nuwar, 
esuyouye abrovs, seem obviously a recollection of the words of 
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the men of Sodom to Lot rod giaw of cvdpes of siosAdovres xpos 
oh thy vouras eeyays adrovs, Gen. xix. 5. The words in 
Joshua are eayarys Tous cvopus TOUS elowemopeupevous eS TI? 
oiziay cov thy vonre, ii. 3. Clement tells the story of Lot in 
the preceding section (§ 11). The notion that the conver- 
sation of this § 12 is a mere patchwork of bits taken here 
and there, according to the fancy of the writer, is further 
borne out by the consideration of a sentence given to the spies 
in par. 9, which we have already partly discussed. The words 
in Josh. ii. 18 are cov 38 rarépce cov, wal ray punrepce cov, woul 
rovs UdeAovs cov, xual wevre TOV oixov TOD TATPOS Tov GUVEzELS 
pos oeeurny cig TAv oinicy Cov. nod ores was OS coy BEEAON THY 
dopa» rig oiniug cov ew, ev0x0s éaura torus. There is enough 
of resemblance here to show that Clement can recollect when 
he is disposed to do so. And it is none the less plain that his 
words are an amalgamation of Josh. ii. 18 with Ex. ix. 19 yoy 
oby xurckomevooy ovvayauyely Te uThn cov, xub Oou oO goriv &y 
ci rediy. mdvres yop of divOpwmos, noch ra xThn, bow sav evpeby 
ky role wedloss, week pur eioeAdn ek¢ oiniay, weon Oe ex” aUTaH 7 
yonate, rercurnoss. From Ex. ix. 31 appears to be taken 
rupeornxvic, used by Clement (Ep. i. 23, ii. 11°) in what pro- 
fesses to be a quotation. 

If § 12 be now examined, it will be found to be covered to 
a great extent by the references which we have supplied. We 
shall produce, immediately, one whole sentence and something 
more out of Origen; and, hereafter, roses xpoonhoy, for par. 10, 
out of a page of Diodorus, and drohovvra, for par. 9, out of P, 263 sq. 
Heb. i. ' 

Let us consider how the case stands with respect to the 
coincidences already given. 

1. For a certain specified reason the historical Bibliotheca of 
Diodorus is opened at a particular page. There, and in the 
pages immediately following, are found a number of coinci- 
dences with Clement’s Ep. i., and specially with § 12. Acci- 
dental coincidences may, no doubt, be occasionally found, but 
not such as these. These cannot be accidental. Itis therefore 
necessary to suppose that Clement made use of Diodorus. The 
coincidences with this writer are, however, of such a character 
as to lead to the idea that the use so made is of a jesting 


5 Tra cragur.n wapsornxvia (“ripe”). Lightfoot refers to Ex. ix. 31. 


P. 42 sq. 
P. 66. 
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nature. This idea is confirmed by reference to the Evang. 
Thom., which is nothing else than jest from the beginning to 
the end. 

2. When we became of opinion that § 12 of our 1st Epistle 
was not written in a very grave and serious spirit, we made 
some examination of the Evang. Thom. We consulted this 
apocryphal gospel, and a particular page of it, because that 
page had already supplied us with two parallels for Diognet. 
chap. xi. xii. Let us see how the case stands with respect to 
this gospel. 

The Evang. Thom. has two versions, which Tischendorf calls 
A.and B. A certain page of Evang. Thom. B. appears to be 
used in Diognetus. The Evang. Thom. A. (in the parallel place) 
uses the word évwAAdarys (see note 2), deriving the meaning 
apparently from éyaAA&é when used, as in Ep. i. 12, in “the 
somewhat strange” sense, as Lightfoot remarks, of “ crosswise.” 
In the Evang. Thom. A., also, and in the same neighbourhood, 
are found in close companionship two words, which as used by 
Clement (also in § 12) are noticeable. Investigation of the 
language of the apocryphal gospel in its parallel places shows 
that it is taken from various chapters of Holy Scripture. These 
same chapters supply some coincidences with those conversa- 
tional parts of § 12 which confessedly are not drawn from 
Josh. ii., in which chapter they are naturally looked for. It is 
of course admitted that many of the coincidences are of slight — 
importance, and in themselves alone not at all to be relied 
upon. The whole case has, however, to be considered; and 
the aptness with which the coincidences, such as they are, have 
come to hand, must be observed. Many of these resemblances 
may be set aside as unworthy of notice, but there will still 
remain two sets of coincidences—the one with Diodorus, the 
other with the Evang. Thom.—not so summarily to be disposed 
of. Hach of these has its own specially noteworthy features. 
They are not, however, independent of one another, but are 
closely connected in the words évarAcé and garrcurns. It is 
incredible that this double set of coincidences should have 
accidentally arisen. It is incumbent on any one who thinks 
this to be possible, to produce two equally remarkable sets of 
coincidences for a piece of Greek of equal length with 
Clement’s Hp. i. 12, and which he can prove to be purely 
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accidental. He will not then have proved that the coinci- 
dences before us are accidental, but he will, no doubt, have 
shown that they may be. 

The conjecture that the author of the apocryphal gospel 
was acquainted with Clement’s Epistles, we must remark, does 
not meet the case. It does not explain the phenomena which 
Ep.i.12 presents. There is plainly a connection of some kind 
between Clement and the apocryphal gospel. What this is 
does not yet appear, and we do not intend to discuss the question 
further at this time. We shall again and again come across 
the Evang. Thom. in the course of our examination of our 
epistles. For the present we take our stand on the fact, which 
we think we have sufficiently proved, viz. that our Ist Epistle, 
in the form in which we now have it, was not written by 
Clement, Bishop of Rome, but by some later author of an 
unknown age. 

Under this view, then, let us look once more at § 12, and see 
whether we cannot get some further light upon it. ‘There is 
no doubt that the epistle, by whomsoever written, was intended 
to pass as that of Clement of Rome, and to take the place 
which the genuine epistle once occupied. To sustain the 
character, it must seem to bear within it the seeds of succeed- 
ing Christian thought. It must be so carefully written that 
succeeding writers, such as Justin Martyr, Irenzus, and others, 
may seem in their language to be recollecting Clement of 
Rome. It happens that Justin Martyr (Dial. 111°) speaks of 
Rahab, and of the scarlet thread as being a symbol of the blood 
of Christ. Irenzus (iv. 20. 12) speaks also of Rahab. It is 
quite evident that he has Justin before him. He has, how- 
ever, a distinct feature in his remarks, for he speaks of Rahab 
as having been preserved with her whole house “fide signi 
coccini,” adding— 

“ Sicut et Dominus dicebat his qui adventum ejus non excipiebant, 
Phariszis scilicet, et coccini signum nullificant, quod erat pascha, 
redemptio et exodus populi ex Agypto.” 


Origen also writes, in Jes. Hom. iii. 4 (tom. ii. p. 403) :— 


“Sed et ista meretrix, que eos suscepit, ex meretrice efficitur jam 
propheta. Dicit enim, Scio quia Dominus Deus vester tradidit vobis 


6 See Diognet. vii., where Dial. 110 is plainly used. 
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terram hance. Vides (cf. par. 11) quomodo illa, que aliquando erat 
meretrix et impia et immunda, nunc jam Spiritu Sancto repleta est ; 
et de prateritis quidem fatetur, de presentibus vero credit, prophetat 
autem et prenunciat de futuris.” 


Origen’s propheta supplies, then, a third distinct feature. The 
words which Clement, in § 12, par. 6, puts into the mouth of 
Rahab, are a very nearly exact translation of Origen’s. Clement 
writes: ywdoxoven ywdouw byd Ors xbpsos 0 Osos Yay ropa 
di/dwow Suv rv yay (A. reads rors) rabrqy. In Josh. ii. 9 we 
read iaiorupoos Ors ddwxev duiv xbpsos ray yqv, and in ver. 14 
ag bev reepeeda xipsos ayuiv ray woduy. Clement’s language looks 
very much like a combination of vv. 9, 14, which might well 
have been suggested by Origen. A very simple explanation 
of this matter may be offered. Let us suppose the writer of 
our epistle to have had the Latin version of Origen before 
him, or in his mind, and not the Greek. This Latin version 
of Rahab’s words looks as though it might be an amalgamation 
of Josh. ii. 9 with ver. 14. Our writer, we shall suppose, 
wished Origen to be considered as bearing witness to his § 12. 
He therefore himself combined vers. 9, 14, and, having been 
thus induced to vary from the language of Josh. ii. in this 
particular sentence, preserved his consistency by giving no 
part of the conversation in § 12 in the language of Josh. ii. 

Let us now look at the concluding words of § 12, bearing 
in mind the references made above to Justin, Ireneus, and 
Origen. 

He tells us that the spies instructed Rahab to hang the scarlet 
line from her house, and that by so doing they made it plain 671 
bik TOD alwaros Tov xvpiov (Justin) Avrpwoss (Irenzeus) éores 
raow roe miorevovew (Origen) zal eariZovow eri rov Ocov. 
‘Opare (Origen) ayamrnroi, od poovoy xiorig (Ireneus) KAAd 
xpoonreie (Origen) & 7% yuvaind yéeyover. Nothing can well 
exceed the skill with which this sentence is drawn. It will be 
observed that Clement does not say in what respect Rahab 
showed the gift of prophecy. He gives no prominence to 
Origen’s view, and yet he might be claimed as favouring it. 
We remark that Clement’s words meet the views of Justin, 
Trenzeus, and Origen, but they are then themselves exhausted. 
We have to consider whether the passage of Clement is not a 
little too cleverly drawn, and whether the conclusion—when 
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all four passages are brought together, and all considerations 
of authorship and date are put on one side—ought not to be 
that Clement's is the later account. It is beyond dispute very 
like the pithy sentences of Diognetus, which gather into them- 
selves some distinct feature from each of half a dozen different 
parallels. If we adopt the conclusion that our Clement was 
the later writer, we shall find support for it in Justin, who 
speaks of the death of the first-born of the Egyptians. This 
explains how the language of Ex. ix. comes to be used in § 12, 
par. 9. 

We shall continue to use the name of Clement for con- 
venience sake ; but we shall only mean by the name the person 
who wrote or compiled the epistles which are now ascribed ta 
Clement of Rome. 


SPP. Dil X WB; 


It will be necessary now to show that the 2d Epistle of 
Clement is of the same character as the Ist, and that we may 
fairly examine the two together as though they were by the 
same author, and formed but one writing in two parts. 

Photius, Bibl. Cod. 126, speaks of apocryphal quotations as P. 249, 
a distinct feature of the 2d Epistle, and in a less degree of 
the Ist. Accordingly citations of this character are found in 
both epistles. This is, of course, no proof of genuineness. 
Whether the remarks of Photius are really his or not, the 
presence of these citations is as necessary in our epistles as 
the queen’s head upon the coin that claims to belong to the 
reign of Queen Victoria. The presence of this feature proves 
nothing, though the absence of it would be fatal. If examina- 
tion should show that these quotations, or any one of them, are p, 137, 
not from some apocryphal source, but simply manufactures by 
the writer himself, then the very characteristic of Clement’s 
Epistles, which Photius supplies, instead of supporting our 
epistles, will the more fatally condemn them. i 

In Ep. ii. 4 is found the following citation: eirev 6 xvpsos. 
"Edy hire wer sod ournywévos ey TH HOAMa (WOU, Heb (uy TosATE 
TOS WrOAds Mov, amOBAAD vuAs nul Epa vulv “Lardyere oom 
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Ewod, ox olde suas widen tor’, epydron cvolubees. Tn illustra- 
tion of the imagery and language, Lightfoot refers to Isa. xl. 
11; Prov. xxx. 4; S. Luke xiii. 27; and to Justin, Apol. i. 16, 
Dial. 76. He supposes it to be “taken from the gospel of 
the Egyptians,” which is used (by the help of Clement of 
Alexandria) in Ep. ii. 12; and upon this use he founds a con- 
jecture as to the country to which the writer of this 2d 
Epistle belonged. The inference is a just one if the citation 
before us be, what it clearly professes to be, the citation of a 
saying of our Lord out of some apocryphal source. 

What is it, however ? 

Of the words which we have given, S. Luke xiii. 27 will 
supply dui, odx oldu dua ober tort. In Apol.i. 16, Justin 
quotes this verse thus: zai rére pa avroic: Croympelre OT’ 
zuod, epyercu rig vowing. To complete the latter part of the 
citation we only want dxéyere. For this we go to Dial. 76. 
There Justin writes: zal toa avrois “Avaywpeire ur’ emod. 
Kal & darois rbvyors olg xcercedinceCew rove cvakious pun coleaboes 
WErrés, En bpedv- ‘Larcryere cig rd oxbros 70 ekwrepov z.7.A. We 
thus get the drayere; but it is not in the quotation with which 
we are dealing, but in another. It is difficult to suppose this 
to be accidental, and we naturally look for other indications 
that Clement’s eye was upon Justin. In Apol. i. 16, S. Luke 
xiii. 27 is the fourth of several quotations strung together 
without any remarks of Justin’s. S. Matt. vii. 21, 24, 22 
precede. S. Matt. vii. 21 (“Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he 
that doeth the will (6 xoiav ro 6é¢Anuwe) of my Father which is 
in heaven”) is prefaced by @AAd rods nal Ta epya mpurrorras, 
cwbhocobas zon. Kime yap ovrws ovys rag z.7.A. Clement 
prefaces his quotation thus: bs rodro radra nua rpacodrrwr, 
cirev 6 xbpsos x.7-A. He uses Justin’s owbyoecbos in his version 
of part of S. Matt. vii. 21, which he gives in this same § 4, and 
which is this: Od wag 0 Aéyay pos xbpie, xbpse, owOAoeras, GAN 
6 roy thy Oixcsoovrny. The roy ro béAnwa, which Justin 
uses, Clement uses in the sentence following the quotation 
which we are discussing, where he says: rosjoapwev +0 béAnuwe 
ToD xursouvros nas. The evidence, then, that Clement used 
Justin for the latter part of his quotation, is as strong as it can 
be, short of being such as would have exposed the fraud on the 
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first occasion of the comparison of the two writers. The 
expression, however, 0 rosy ray Oixcsoovvyy, which Clement 
selects for his version of S. Matt. vii. 21, is worth a little 
attention. It is a recollection of 1 John ii. 29, as his words a 
few lines before (in § 3) sufficiently show. He writes: rosod- 
TOY OVY EAEOS TOLHOUYTOS BLTOD cig NAS, TPATOY Wey, OTE WEIS OF 
Cares Trois vexpois Ocoig ov Obowsy xuk ov TpocxvvodmwEY aDTOIS, 
GAN eyvapev OF ceeoTod Tov Turépa Tyo KAnOsiacs. Tis n yraoss 
TIS UAnbebus | TO (uy) cepvercbus Tov OF Ov. Eyramev avrov; For 
the latter part compare 671 wav Wedd0g &x Ig HAnbeies OD eoTs. 
Tig cori 0 Leborng (671 Leborne tori xa 0 rarnp avrov, S. John 
vill. 44), ef un) 0 cepvodwevos Ors Inoodo ... was 6 epyodmevos Tov 
Yiov 0808 roy Tarépa eyes, 1 John ii. 21-23. We shall hardly 
question the use of S. John’s Epistle, or the way in which the 
expression roy rurépx r7¢ KAnbeiag was suggested. It is too 
apt to be accidental. What kind, we may well ask, of work is 
this? Not surely the work of a man preparing a homily (such 
as Ep. ii. is supposed to be) for use in church? We shall ask 
the question with more astonishment if we observe that for 
the earlier part of the words now given from § 3, 1 Thess. iv. 
15-17 was used. Compare 671 ywcis of Cavres . . « week 0b vexpok 
ev Xpiora cavaoryoovras rparov exeira z.7.A. ‘This idea is con- 
firmed by the Syriac version, which “ translates” GAA’ éyvapey Pp. 24, 142, 
“as if it had read éreira 02 671” (Light. Add. p. 451). Does 7 a 
any one suppose that half a dozen lines of honest Greek can be 
the victim of two sets of accidental coincidences, if they be 
accidental? If they are not accidental, will any one argue 
that the man who had had the Epistles of S. Paul and S. John 
in his hands, and made such careful use of them, could not 
lave written the quotations from S. Matthew and S. Luke as 
they stand in the gospels, if he had been so disposed? We 
need not, however, be surprised. Lightfoot points out that 
§ 1 of this epistle is coloured by the language, though not by 
the thought, of Heb. xii. 1. Stephens calls this kind of writing P. 14. 
“ parody.” 

Some further considerations will strengthen the position 
which we have taken up as to the use of Justin. In § 2, 
Clement quotes Isa. liv. 1, and writes: él epmmos eddxes elves 
xd Tod Osod 6 Andy judy, vuvi 08 miorebourres TAEiovEs eyevo- 
ele rain Boxovvran exe Ozov. nol erepoe 02 ypudy reyes, “Ora 

Z 
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P.69s8q. 
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obx Frdov xacrkoc Sixalovs, chad awaprwrovs. This last text is 
quoted in Just. Apol. i. 15 (we were just now using § 16). The 
first text is quoted in Apol. i. 53. Justin says: #¢ 62 rpoep7- 
revdn bri rAsioves of ord Tov tbvav miorevONTES TAY amo ’lovdaiav 
zah Sawupedv... enw yap hy wdvra ra ebm aAanbivod Ozov, 
erp Epyois harpebovre ’lovdaios nak Dapwapers, eyovres Tov 
rupe rod Oeod Adyov .. . myvonruy. Clement’s sentence looks 
very much as though it were made up out of Justin. Light- 
foot gives the reference, but not the words of Justin. 

Photius, Bibl. 126, when describing the Epistles of Clement, 
says: ov my 000 arupaxurvrrus avTOY ovoMpmy &y TOUTOIS 
Bruognwe In Just. Dial. 76 (used above), arupuxanoarars, a 
word but rarely found, is usea. The whole sentence, as applied 
to the celebrated Clement of Rome, seems strange. It is very 
emphatic, but perhaps may be thought to “ protest too much,” 
as though something of irony and satire lurked beneath the 
word &mrupuxanduTrws. 

We are now in a position better to appreciate the force of 
the evidence, which we shall proceed to bring forward, as to 
the way in which the rest of the apocryphal citation given 
above was put together. 

In chap. ii. we shall have occasion to refer to Eusebius, 
Comment. in Ps. (uX X.) lxxvi. 6, p. 891. A little above, in the 
same page, we observe dcuxis amuprnoavras avTOLS aTOSAAM) ; 
cf. ol wn woinre TAS EVTOAAS [LOv, KTOBUAD vuas of Clement’s 
quotation. Eusebius is there commenting on LX X. Ps. Ixxii. 1, 
warl, 6 Oeos, axaow cic rér0s, apyiobn 0 Ovjros cov exi rpoBarm 
vous cov; If we refer to this psalm and to this verse of it, we 
find Eusebius, p. 854, quoting it, and saying, wed” Hy xa ele 
rénos ameBAjndnouy. TodTO OF xual O Lwryp avros Tapiorn Aéyay. 
loccxis nbcrnow emiovvayayeiy ro rénve cov, OY Tpomoy Opvic 


¢ 2 24 \ / ¢ \ X, 4 AN > > Ls ta 
28, ErlovvaryEl TH VOTO VEO TAS Trepuyas, xual ove nOcAnoure (S. 


Luke xiii. 35) ;-—yevoueva rpdBare vowye avrod. But ver. 11 
we observe, runs: Wari &roorpepess THY yEipe cov xo THv OeEsce! 
ov &x (Lecov TOD xOATOU Gov cic TEA0¢; Eusebius says: 0 xoA ro: 
Tov Ocovd uyadav sors TAnpns, O10 AéAcxTas. Movoyerys Yids 
ay cig TOV HOATOV TOD TaTpOS, Exeivos &Enynouro. The suggestior 
is now made easy to Isa. xl. 11 “He shall gather the lamb: 
with His arm, and carry them in His bosom.” 

The history of Clement’s quotation may now be sufficiently 
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explained. In Eusebius’ comment on Ps. Ixxvi. we find a 
parallel for the central words of the quotation. That parallel 
is contained in a discussion of a verse from Ps. Ixxiii. In 
Ps. Ixxiii. this verse is again connected with aroBcrAsy and 
followed immediately by the quotation of S. Luke xiii. 35, 
which not only supplies a parallel to the first words of the 
quotation, but is in S. Luke only a little below the verse on 
which the closing words of the quotation are founded. For 
those closing words we have shown that Clement was indebted 
to Justin. Further on, in Ps. Ixxiii., we find the hint for 
Clement’s ép va xoAr@. There is no room here, we must 
remember, for knowledge of Clement on the part of Justin and 
Kusebius. The things which we have pointed out must neces- 
sarily be accidental, or mean what we say they mean. It is 
worthy of remark that Eusebius’ comment on Ps. Ixxiii. was 
just as interesting to Stephens as to Clement. One example 
we will take from the comment on ver. 1, immediately above 


the quotation of S. Luke xiii. 35, where Eusebius says that the 


Jewish nation often fell into sin: ¢i7 eTLOTPEDaY adTOLS CVE 
AcuBaver 6 Ozic... ovdéerore 08 adrove crwbelro gig réAog. In 
his comment on ver. 19, he writes: Lavnobnrs Ig ovvOnune Gov... 
xosyyy Orocdjany aebrois dic rod Xpiorod... KAAG od [bn ... &T00- 
TPAaDIC ras ixernpiac. We remember also the doczic auapra- 
cuvras uvrovs axosarav of the parallel passage in Ps. Ixxvi. 
Stephens, in a prayer, Rud. Fid. p- 312, reminds God that the 
Israelites of old oftentimes provoked Him, and brought down 
upon themselves His chastisements: &AQ’ Olas OGcnIS WET OVOnouS 
Extorpee pos 08, Troadnis ray caw ervyov oint pay... di TOE 
..- ovvdnzus... cumpopas artorpe pas, wore of TOS ada OvdéTOTE 
aracucbus svycs, going on to speak of the better covenant in 
Jesus Christ. 

The foregoing argument may be materially strengthened by 


some further considerations. We see before us in Eusebius « 


an easy suggestion of Isa. xl. 11 ra Bpaysfou adrod ourdzes 
apras ral v TH xOATH avTODdD Bacrdéce. The latter clause, as 
Lightfoot points out, is only found in some inferior ss. of the 
LXX., though it is in the Hebrew original, Aquila and 
Symmachus give it. Aquila, however, reads &py/a instead of 
cpvac. In Clement’s § 5 there is a return to the metaphor of 
the lambs, and apvia is used: Ayes yap 6 Kopsos, "Eoeode ac 
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éxprice ev wsow Abxwv. This might be suggested by Just. Apol. 
i. 16 (used above), oben 82 dvres Abxos cpreuyes (S. Matt. 
vii. 15), Baden wav evdedumévos depmoeres xpoparav. Clement 
has in this § 5 another apocryphal quotation in hand, com- 
pounded of S. Luke x. 3 (or S. Mark x. 16), S. Matt. x. 28, 
S. Luke xii. 4, 5 (“Fear not them that kill the body,” etc.). 
Lightfoot quotes these, and adds the saying as it is read in Clem. 
Hom. xvii. 4, and in Justin, Apol.i.19. We shall now tran- 
scribe this second apocryphal citation as it stands in Clement, 
noting the coincidences with the various forms of the saying 
given in Lightfoot’s note: “M7 goSeicbwouy ” (the gospels) 
“go Gpvice” (Aquila) “rods Abzoug” (suggested by S. Matt. 
vii. 15) “werd 76 crouse” (Justin) adré. xed opel “ wij 
poBetiobe” (S. Matt.) “rods croxrévvorvracs” (the gospels) DILAS 
zo wnday dun “Suvaévovs rose” (Justin and Homily), caro. 
QoBeiabe ror “merce 70 crodavelv” (Justin) owas “ exovre ezou- 
ciav” (S. Luke) “buys xal odmuros” (order of S. Matt.), 
“cod Bade eis yeevvay updos” (Homily; the order original). 
It cannot be denied that Clement’s apocryphal quotations have 
every appearance of being his own careful manufacture. 

We have one thing more to notice with respect to Clement’s 
quotation given at the beginning of this section, and it will 
form a very suitable conclusion. “ For the expression ouvéyew 
ey zoAmw, ‘to gather in the lap,” Lightfoot says, “see LXX. 
Prov. xxx. 4 (xxiv.7).” The verse referred to runs: rig av2y 
sig Tov ovpavoy zoel xareBn; Tis ouvnyatyey cevewous Ee HOATW; TIC 
ouveorperlen Vow ev imation; Tis Exparnoe TeITOY TAY KxpwY T7S 
vig. The third’ of these clauses is parodied in Lvang. Thom. 
B. x. p. 154, where our Lord, being sent to the well for water, 
and having broken the pitcher® (cuverpiS 4 vdpia adrod), is 
said to have taken off His garment (érevddrv) and filled it. 
The fourth clause is dealt with also in the Evang. Thom., and 
on the same page. Joseph is there engaged in making a bed- 


7 The first clause may be thought to be taken up in Hp. i. 28, where an 
extraordinary version is given of Ps. cxxxviii. 7-10, which we discuss at length 
in chap. ii. 

8 From Eccles. xii. 6 (cvvrpiBH ddpia iwi +H xnyy), as the 2v rH xnyx in the same 
line in Huang. Thom. B., the :arncev cod edpeiv of ver. 10 used just below, the 
word ayvécre of Cant. ii. 10 exactly used just above, and various other small 
coincidences (tiAxvcay, rrnciov, x.7.2.) sufficiently show. To the parallel passage 
in Huang. Thom, A. p. 144, we referred in note 2 of this chapter. ° 
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stead, and having found one of two pieces of wood too short for 
his purpose, is directed to place them side by side. The story 
goes: rire xparnous xai 6 Inoods ro erepov cxpov eiAnvoey avrod P. 63. 
THY GAANY TporoAy’ exoinoey xcnsivo icov Tov HAAov ZbAov. It 
is from these fables and this page that the parallels are taken 
which are given in Diognet. xi. xii. The language of the first 
of these inventions is taken partly from Eccles. xii., the closing 
verses of which are parodied in Orat.i.? In § 1 we have shown 
that these pages are connected with Clement’s Ep. i. 12. Is it 
a rash conclusion that the second clause of the verse of the 
Book of Proverbs is taken up in Clement’s 2d Epistle, and that 
this epistle is just as apocryphal as its companion the Evang. 
Thom. ? 


§ 2. 


We shall endeavour to strengthen the conclusion at which 
we have just arrived, by referring to Hippolytus. Canon Light- 
foot (Addenda, p. 470) gives some parallels out of Hippol. Lid. 
adv. Grec. to be compared with Clement’s ii. 17, and says 
that “these resemblances suggest that our Clementine homily 
(Ep. ii.) was known to this writer.” We may assume that a 
connection of some kind is acknowledged between Hippolytus p, 114. 
and Clement, and -have only to consider on which side the 
obligation rests. Of the treatise to which Lightfoot refers we 
shall say only that it deals with the statements of Plato con- 
cerning a future state as these are set forth, in part at least, 
in Awiochus, which bears Plato’s name; that we have given 
a parallel out of the very place to which Hippolytus may be 

thought to refer in Diognet. viii. 1, and that Hippolytus’ soy 
cov rarépav (Oizaiar, Sacr. Par.) y@pov would very naturally 


9 Fecles. xii. ends: rorrd ilhrncey ixnAnciaorng rou evpeiv Abyous OeAnwuros . . 
ol rupee THY crvbeudray ddobnouy tx moisevos tvoc,—riros Adyou, TO Way arouse. ov Osoy 
QoBad, xa ras tvroras airod PirAucoe, br TOUT Tus 6 aWpumos. Ti chmmay To Toinua 
5 @cds dkes tv xpioes x.7.A. Comp. oidty yap ty abrois eipov Soiov 7 Beopirts aire yeep 
ch roy Teintay Sway cudtuara Adcons xa) axpucing tors LvNwtin.— amd AtwpoU To1wtvos Pp.!175, 
.. rep) cov dxruv xpiow... ive ois ‘Omrpov pidoss wibamasr torr yap 4 ruce 191. 
parpwoia, TAiddos re xa) Oduocsias apyn wai riros, yuvn, Orat. 1. Note the double 
meaning of which roinua is capable, the pointed opposition of yuvs to d»4pumos, 
that civénwa (not odvéewa) is used in Orat. 5. For the expression apy xa rtros, 
see Evang. Thom. A. vii. 141. See preceding note. 
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suggest rov rav svosBav yapov of Axioch. p. 371, and which is 
used in Hp. i. 50. As so often Clement might be thought to 
.have combined both passages in his own words. Hippolytus 
writes: @AA@ zal ob Tov Tov TaTéepwv ywpov xo ToOvS Oixockous 
pact, p. 798. In Awioch. p. 371, we have aos mév oby ev 7a 
Cay Salmo cryocbos exéarvevoer, sig tov Tav evoeBav y~wpov oixi- 
Zovras. Clement says: wAd of &y &yamrn reAciabavres xara THY 
ToD Osod yep eyovow ywpov evosBar' of Duvepwbjoorvras ev TF 
ersonxony TH¢ Baoirsias Tov Meod, i. 50. 

In Contr. Noet. xvi. p. 825, Hippolytus writes: aan 7 [Ivedwe 
rourcory 6 Novos; war epsic wos lao yeyévvnras; Tay wer 
HUT OF OINYNOW, WS EyEvynoces, ov Ody EEEsmrEly, AITO TIS EXKOTNS 
nlwepees opav chy xara avOpwrov aiticr, xu THY WEPl TOUTOY oiZ0- 
voice cupiaac ecesmciv ov ddbvacus. Compare 6 rosodros ovv ov 
pararnperas TOD mvevwaros, 0 gorw 0 Xpsoros, and (omitting 
two lines) ovre eesreiv rig Obvaras ore KuAHous 2.7.A., Ep. ii. 14. 
We remark, however, that Theophilus begins Avtol. ii. 12 by 
saying: r7¢ wer ov» ‘EZanwépov ovdsic cvdparay Suvaros zur wziov 
thy enynow (dimynos, just below) xual rv olxovowlay raony 
ESEmTrelv ... GAA Ov0E Ei wUploss Ereos Biwoss TIS... OVdE OUTwS ores 
ixcev0S Tp0s TaLTE Kkias Ti ive x.7.A. If to this we add, Ep. 
1. 49 rig Odvarces sEnyjoucdas; TO WEyursiov TIS xaAAOVAS adTOD 
rig copneros eéeirciv; and, after a few lines, in § 50 odz gorw 
eenynoss’ Tic incevos ev evry evpebqvas x.7.A.,.we have as pretty a 
piece of literary entanglement as can be desired. It is made 
the more interesting by observing that the passage in Theo- 
philus is the preface to the parallel which we have given to 
Diognet. viii.; that the words now given from Ep. i. 50 are 
only two or three lines above the passage which we just now 
saw might have been in part taken from Hippolytus, and in 
part from Awiochus ; and that the parallel for Diognetus from 
Awiochus was also for § viii. 1. We remark, further, that a 
connection between Theophilus and Clement’s Ep. i. is not 
doubtful, since Lightfoot, in dealing with Ep. i. 23, refers to 
“the parallel passage” in Autol. i. 13. 

Looking now at the passages which we have brought to- 
gether, if we suppose Clement’s to be of the earlier date, we 
must further suppose that Hippolytus, with one eye upon 
Clement’s Zp. ii., had the other fixed upon Theophilus in a 
passage where he has Clement’s Ep. i. in his mind. Does it 
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not seem a simpler view, to suppose Clement to be the later 
writer? That he used Hippolytus in one passage and Theo- 
philus in the other? That Hippolytus had some knowledge of 
Theophilus, and that Theophilus was the independent writer ? 
It is of course perfectly useless to argue the question as it 
stands. We must look for further evidence, which is, however, 
close at hand. Theophilus, in the place referred to, as also in 
Autol. iii. 1, uses the word warasorovia, which is not at all of 
common use. Lucian in his Dial. Mort. uses it; and from the 
place where he does so use it we took the parallel which we 
have given to Diognet. vill. 4. To Diognet. viii. 2, observe, we 
have given the passage itself from Theophilus, which contains 
the word, as a parallel. Turning to Lucian, Dial. Mort. x. 8, 
we find that he brings a philosopher upon the scene, and that, 
after a few lines in which the parallel for Diognetus just re- 
ferred to is found, he makes Mercury say: zarédov od zo 
OLE TpaTov... conv wey THv KHAaCovElay xowiCEs.. . mod Epsy 
Hk HEVOOOEILY ».. KAA HOLL LUTULOTOVIAY MEAG TOAAHY, xo 
Ajpov (Diognet. viii. 2) odz OAiryov ... zak noumabeiay O¢... xeel 
opynv, xoh rpudiy... nai TO Wevdos O¢ uwobov, xui Tov TbQor, 
xo TO oisobas Knciven civas Tav dAAwy, and presently arobzwevos. 
Cf. arorsmrovres thy wurasomoviay THY Te Epy nel TO Gis OchvaTOY 
airyov Craos, and, after one line, AdBwwev “Eva, os &y vraxoy 
Oincsos evpebeio wererédn, Ep.i. 9; vanxoov yeveobus, Ep. i. 10; 
and also ramewoQpovyowpey ody, KdEAPol, amrobemevos mraouy 
ahaCovelev nak TODOS nek HPpocbny nas opyas, Ep.i. 13. Any 
one may observe from time to time in Lucian what appear to 
be recollections of the N. T. In the passage just quoted there 
are obvious resembiances to Phil. ii. 8 wydev xarad epidesav 7 
xevodoziav, Aha FH TUrEWODOTLYN GAAMAOLS AyovwEvos darepE- 
yovrus eavrav; and, ver. 8 xual oynwors evpedeig ws avdpwros, 
ETUTEWGIOEY ELUTOY, YEVOLLEV0S VIHxO0S EXP! Oavarov. Observe 
how these two verses fill in the passages just given out of 
Clement. Taking all the circumstances of the case into con- 
sideration, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that Lucian 
was used by Clement, and that he must necessarily therefore 


have copied from Theophilus, and probably from Hippolytus. 
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elise CLARK are now happy to announce the completion of this Series. 

It has been received with marked approval by all sections of the 
Christian Church in this country and in the United States, as supplying what 
has long been felt to be a want, and also on account of the impartiality, learn- 
ing, and care with which Editors and Translators have executed a very difficult 
task. 

The Publishers do not bind themselves to continue to supply the Series at the 
Subscription price. 

The Works are arranged as follow :— 


FIRST YEAR. 
APOSTOLIC FATHERS, comprising 
Clement’s Epistles to the Corinthians ; 
Polycarp to the Ephesians; Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp; Epistle of Barnabas ; 
Epistles of Ignatius (longerand shorter, 
and also the Syriac version); Martyr- 
dom of Ignatius; Epistleto Diognetus ; 
Pastor of Hermas; Papias; Spurious 
Epistles of Ignatius. In One Volume. 
JUSTIN MARTYR; ATHENAGORAS. 
In One Volume. 
TATIAN; THEOPHILUS; THE CLE- 
mentine Recognitions. In One Volume. 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Volume 
First, comprising Exhortation to Hea- 
then; The Instructor; and a portion 
of the Miscellanies. 


SECOND YEAR. 


HIPPOLYTUS, Volume First; Refutation 
of all Heresies, and Fragments from 
his Commentaries. 

IREN AUS, Volume First. 

TERTULLIAN AGAINST MARCION. 

CYPRIAN, Volume First; the Epistles, 
and some of the Treatises. 


THIRD YEAR. 


IREN AUS (completion); HIPPOLYTUS 
foomrlanan); Fragments of Third 
Century. In One Volume. 

ORIGEN: De Principiis; Letters; and 
portion of Treatise against Celsus. 





CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Volume 
Second; Completion of Miscellanies. 

TERTULLIAN, Volume First; To the 
Martyrs; Apology; To the Nations, 
etc. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
CYPRIAN, Volume Second (completion) ; 
Novatian; Minucius Felix; Fragments. 
METHODIUS; ALEXANDER OF LY- 
copolis; Peter of Alexandria; Anato- 
lius; Clement on Virginity; and 
Fragments. 
TERTULLIAN, Volume Second. 
APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, ACTS, AND 
Revelations; comprising all the very 
curious Apocryphal Writings of the 
first three Centuries. 


FIFTH YEAR. 
TERTULLIAN, Volume Third (comple- 

tion). 

CLEMENTINE HOMILIES; APOSTO- 
lical Constitutions. In One Volume. 

ARNOBIUS. 

DIONYSIUS; GREGORY THAUMA- 
turgus; Syrian Fragments. In One 
Volume. 

SIXTH YEAR. 
LACTANTIUS; Two Volumes. 
ORIGEN, Volume Second (completion). 

12s. to Non-Subscribers. 

EARLY LITURGIES AND REMAIN- 
ing Fragments. 9s. to Non-Subscri- 
bers. 


Single Years cannot be had separately, unless to complete sets; but any Volume 
may be had separately, price 10s. 6d.,—with the exception of OricEn, Vol. II., 12s. ; 


and the Harty LituRGIES, 9s. 
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Just published, in demy 8vo, price 98., 


HIPPOLYTUS AND GALLISTUS; 
THE CHURCH OF ROME IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
THIRD CENTURY. 


By J. J. Ian. von DOLLINGER. 


Translated, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
By ALFRED PLUMMER, M.A., 


MASTER OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DURHAM, 


‘That this learned and laborious work is a valuable contribution to ecclesiastical 
history, is a fact of which we need hardly assure our readers. The name of the writer is 
a sufficient guarantee of this. It bears in all its pages the mark of that acuteness which, 
even more than the unwearied industry of its venerated Author, is a distinguishing 
feature of whatever proceeds from the pen of Dr. Déllinger.’—John Bull. 








Just published, in Two Volumes, demy 8vo, price 12s. each, 


A HISTORY OF THE COUNGILS OF THE CHURCH 
To A.D. 429. 
From the Original Documents. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF 


©. J. HEFELE, D.D., BisHop oF RoTTENBURG. 


‘This careful translation of Hefele’s Councils. —Dr. Pusey. 

‘A thorough and fair compendium, put in the most accessible and intelligent form.’— 
Guardian. 

‘A work of profound erudition, and written in a most candid spirit. The book will be 
a standard work on the subject.’-—Spectator. 

‘The most learned historian of the Councils,—Pére GRATRY. 

‘We cordially commend Hefele’s Councils to the English student.’—John Bul’. 





In demy 8vo, 700 pages, price 12s., 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY 


ON THE 


BOOK OF PSALMS, 


WITH A NEW TRANSLATION. 
By JAMES G. MURPHY, LLD., T.C.D., 


AUTHOR OF COMMENTARIES ON THE BOOKS OF GENESIS, EXODUS, ETC. 


‘This work aims, and not unsuccessfully, at bringing out the sense and elucidating 
the principle of each psalm. The notes are plain and to the purpose. It has plenty of 
matter, and is not diffuse.’—Guardian. 

‘Dr. Murphy’s contribution to the literature of the Psalms is a most welcome addition. 
... We have no hesitation in predicting for it a cordial reception from all who can appre- 


meaning of the inspired word.’—Baptist Magazine. 


os a sound and scholarly exegesis, and who are anxious to discover the full and exact 
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Just published, in crown 8vo, price 6s., 


SERMONS 


FOR THE 


CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
ADVENT—TRINITY. 


BY PROFESSOR ROTHE, 


TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM R. CLARK, M.A. Oxon., 
Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of Taunton. 









‘ The volume is rich in noble thoughts and wholesome lessons.’— Watchman. 

‘The sermons before us are wonderfully simple in construction and expression, and at 
the same time remarkably fresh and suggestive. ... It is a mind of real keenness, 
singularly pure and gentle, and of lofty spirituality, that expresses itself in these dis- 
courses.’— Weekly Review. 















Just published, in two vols., large crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. each, 


THE YEAR OF SALVATION. 


WORDS OF LIFE FOR EVERY DAY. 


A BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD DEVOTION. 
By J. J. van OOSTERZEE, D.D. 


‘A work of great value and interest. Tio the clergy these readings will be found full 
of suggestive hints for sermons and lectures; while for family reading or for private 
meditation they are most excellent. The whole tone of the work is thoroughly practical, 
and never becomes controversial.’— Church Bells. 

‘The very best religious expusition for everyday use that has ever fallen in our way.’— 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

‘This charming and practical book of household devotion will be welcomed on account 
of its rare intrinsic value, as one of the most practical devotional books ever published.’ 
—standard. ; 

‘Massive of thought, persuasive, earnest, and eloquent.’—Literary Churchman. 

_ ‘As might have been expected from so clear and vigorous a thinker, every passage is 
‘valuable either as an exposition or a suggestion. —Hrnry Warp BsEcuer in Christian 
Onivn. 












BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 6s., 


MOSES: 


A BIBLICAL STUDY. 


‘ Our author has seized, as with the instinct of a master, the great salient points in the’ 
life and work of Moses, and portrayed the various elements of his character with vivid- 
ness and skill. ... The work will at once take its place among our ablest and niost 
valuable expository and practical discourses.’—Baptist Magazine. 


‘A volume full of valuable and suggestive thought, which well deserves and will 
amply repay careful perusal. We have read it with real pleasure.’—Christian Observer. 
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Dr. LUTHARDT’S WORKS. 


So eee Se SAS eS 


In three handsome crown 8vo volumes, price 6s. each. 

“We do not know any volumes so suitable in these times for young men 
entering on life, or, let us say, even for the library of a pastor called to deal 
with such, than the three volumes of this series. We commend the whole of 
them with the utmost cordial satisfaction. They are altogether quite a 
specialty in our literature.’— Weekly Review. 


APOLOGETIC LECTURES 


ON THE 


FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Fourth Edition. 
By C. E. LUTHARDT, D.D., Lerpzia. 


‘From Dr. Luthardt’s exposition even the most learned theologians may derive in- 
valuable criticism, and the most acute disputants supply themselves with more trenchant 
and polished weapons than they have as yet been possessed of.’—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


APOLOGETIC LECTURES 


ON THE 


SAVING TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Third Edition. 


‘Dr. Luthardt is a profound scholar, but a very simple teacher, and expresses himself 
on the gravest matters with the utmost simplicity, clearness, and force.’—Literary World. 


APOLOGETIC LECTURES 


ON THE 


MORAL TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Second Edition. 

‘The ground covered by this work is, of course, of considerable extent, and there is 
scarcely any topic of specifically moral interest now under debate in which the reader 
will not find some suggestive saying. The volume contains, like its predecessors, a truly 
wealthy apparatus of notes and illustrations. —English Churchman. 














Just published, in demy 8vo, price 9s., 


ST. JOHN THE AUTHOR OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


By Proressor C. E. LUTHARDT, 
Author of ‘Fundamental Truths of Christianity,’ etc. 


Translated and the Literature enlarged by C. R. Grecory, Leipzig. 


‘ A work of thoroughness and value. The translator has added a lengthy Appendix, 
containing a very complete account of the literature bearing on the controversy respect- 
ing this Gospel. The indices which close the volume are well ordered, and add greatly 
to its value.’—Guardian. 

‘)’here are few works in the later theological literature which contain such a wealth 
of sober theological knowledge and such an invulnerable phalanx of objective apolo- 
getical criths’s m.’—Professor Guericke. 





Crown 8vo, 5s., 
LUTHARDT, KAHNIS, AND BRUCKNER. 


The Church: Its Origin, its History, and its Present Position. 


‘A comprehensive review of this sort, done by able hands, is both instructive and 
suggestive. —Record. 
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Just published, in One Volume, 8vo, price 12s., 


Final Causes. 
By PAUL JANET, Member of the Institute, Paris. 


Cranslated from the french by William AMeck, 33.D. 


CONTENTS. 

PRELIMINARY CHAPTER—The Problem. Boox I.—The Law of Finality. CHApPrer 1. 
The Principle.—1. The Facts.—11. The Industry of Man and the Industry of Nature.— 
iv. Organ and Function.—y. Mechanism and Finality.—yv1. Objections and Difficulties. 
—vit. The Doctrine of Evolution. Boox II.—The First Cause of Finality. CHArrer 1. 
The Physico-Theological Argument.—1. Subjective and Immanent Finality. — m1. 
Finality and Intention.—1v. Pure Idea and Creative Activity—yvy. The Supreme End of 
Nature. Appenpix.—t. The Problem of Induction.—m. Cuvier’s Law.—ut. Lesage, of 
Geneva, and Final Causes.—1v. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire and the Doctrine of Final Causes. 
—yY. Final Causes in the Sankhya Philosophy.—vi. Optimism—Voltaire and Rousseau. 


This work of Janet on the Causes Finales is really an event in science, and 
ought to have a large circulation among the educated classes. 














In One Volume, 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


The Doctrine of the Apocalypse, 


And its Relation to the Doctrine of the Gospel and Epistles of John. 
Bry HERMANN GEBHARDT. 


‘ A contribution of decided value to the doctrinal and spiritual exposition of the mystic 
volume, and in this respect worthy of careful study.’—Church Bells. 

‘ The Author has instituted and carried out a thorough and exhaustive examination of 
the Book of Revelation; . . . he has subjected the whole text of that highly symbolic, 


and, to ordinary readers, mysterious and incomprehensible book, toa minute and searching 
serutiny.’—Scotsman. 








In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, price 21s., 


Growth of the Spirit of Christianity, 


FROM THI FIRST CENTURY TO THE DAWN OF 
THE LUTHERAN ERA. 


BY THE 


REV. GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., B.D., 


AUTHOR OF ‘ AIDS TO THE STUDY OF GERMAN THEOLOGY.’ 


‘Mr. Matheson’s work is fresh, vigorous, learned, and eminently thoughtful. — 
Contemporary Review. 
‘This work is a contribution of real value to the popular study of Church History.’ 
—Pall Mali Gazetie. 
‘ These volumes are the work of a very able and pious and cultured thinker.’-—Church 
Quarterly Review. 





In crown 8vo, Third Edition, price 4s. 6d., 


Aas to the Study of German Theology. 


‘The Author has done itis work well, and has given us a real help to the understanding 
of German theology. —Princeton Review. 

‘A work of much labour and learning, giving in a small compass an intelligent review 
of a very large subject. —Spectator. 

‘The writer or compiler deserves high praise for the clear manner in which he has in 
a brief compass stated these opinions.’-—Christian Observer. 
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In crown 8vo, Eighth Edition, price 7s. 64., 


THE SUF ERENG SAVE OsU tia 


OR, MEDITATIONS ON THE LAST DAYS OF THE 
SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 
By F. W. KRUMMACHER, D.D. 


‘The work bears throughout the stamp of an enlightened intellect, under the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit, and of a profound study of the word of God.’—Record. 

‘The reflections are of a pointed and practical character, and are eminently calculated 
to inform the mind and improve the heart. To the devout and earnest Christian the 
volume will be a treasure indeed.’— Wesleyan Times. 

‘The work will be prized by experienced Christians throughout the world; and is 
destined, we trust, to as wide a circulation and as long a life as the gifted Author’s 
“ Blijah.”’—English Presbyterian Messenger. 

‘Having already spoken of it in terms the most cordial and admiring, we have only 
to repeat our testimony to its peculiar excellence. —Church of England Magazme. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Just published, Second Edition, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 


DAV LD TRH EARN G20 Fa SATE 


A PORTRAIT. DRAWN FROM BIBLE HISTORY AND THE BOOK 
OF PSALMS. 


‘Dr. Krummacher’s work on David's life resembles that of his ‘‘ Elijah ” in its eloquence, 
its graphic description, its devout and earnest spirit, and will be widely welcomed.’— 
Evangelical Magazine. 

At the close of two articles reviewing this work, the Christian Observer says: ‘Our 
space will not permit us to consider more at large this very interesting work, but we 
cannot do less than cordially commend it to the attention of our readers. It affords 
such an insight into King David's character as is nowhere else to be met with; it is 
therefore most instructive. 

‘A pleasant household reading-book for many people.’—Literary Churchman. 








In demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 


SERMONS TO THE NATURAL MAN. 


By WILLIAM G. T. SHEDD, D.D., 
Author of ‘A History of Christian Doctrine,’ ete. 


‘These sermons are admirably suited to their purpose. Characterized by profound 
knowledge of divine truth, and presenting the truth in a chaste and attractive style, the 
sermons carry in their tone the accents of the solemn feeling of responsibility to which 
they owe their origin.’— Weekly Review. 





In One Volume, crown 8vo, price 5s., Third Edition, 


EU GEE FROM” TOT Gs ee 
SERMONS ON THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. 
Translated from the German of A. THOLUCK, D.D,, 


Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. 


¢ With no ordinary confidence and pleasure, we commend these most noble, solemnizing 
and touching discourses. —British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 
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In Three Volumes, 8vo, price 31s, 6d., 


Sa @oMoM Nel A. RY. 


ON THE 


GUSPEL,0F oS... JOHN, 


By F. GODET, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY, NEUCHATEL. 


‘This work forms one of the battle-fields of modern inquiry, and is itself so rich in 
spiritual truth that it is impossible to examine it too closely ; and we welcome this treatise 
from the pen of Dr. Godet. We have no more competent exegete, and this new volume 
shows all the learning and vivacity for which the author is distinguished.’—Freeman. 








Just published, in Two Volumes, 8vo, price 21s., 


Bom Or@: ME Ni RANGE EAR Ay 


ON THE 


CNUESH ea k-oand © eis feed BEL tee 


Bye Fi\GO DET, 


DOCTOR AND PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY, NEUCHATEL. 


Translated from the Second French Edition. 


‘We are indebted to the Publishers for an English translation of the admirable work 
which stands at the head of this review. .. . It is a work of great ability, learning, and 
research.’—Christian Observer. 

‘Marked by clearness and good sense, it will be found to possess value and interest as 
one of the most recent and copious works specially designed to illustrate this Gospel.’— 
Guardian. 





Just published, in demy 8v0, Third Edition, price 10s. 6d., 


MODERN DOUBT & CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 


A Series of Apologetic Lectures addressed to Earnest 
Seekers after Truth. 


By THEODORE CHRISTLIEB, D.D., 


UNIVERSITY PREACHER AND PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AT BONN. 





Translated, with the Author’s sanction, chiefly by the Rev. H. U. WEITBRECHT, 
Ph.D., and Edited by the Rey. T. L. Kinaspury, M.A., Vicar of Easton 
Royal, and Rural Dean. 


‘We recommend the volume as one of the most valuable and important among recent 
contributions to our apologetic literature. . . . We are heartily thankful both to the 
learned Author and to his translators.’—Guardian. 

‘All the fundamental questions connected with revealed religion are handled more or 
less fully. The volume shows throughout intellectual force and earnestness. — 
Atheneum. Le, nn / . ’ 

‘We express our unfeigned admiration of the ability displayed in this work, and of 
the spirit of deep piety which pervades it; and whilst we commend it to the careful 
perusal of our readers, we heartily rejoice that in those days of reproach and blasphemy, 
so able a champion has come forward to contend earnestly for the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints.’—Christian Observer. 
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‘This geries is one of great importance to the biblical scholar; and as regards its 
general execution it leaves little or nothing to be desired.’—Edinburgh Review. 


KEIL AND DELITZSCH’S COMMENTARIES 
ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


In 25 Volumes, demy 8vo. 





ViSeee. CLARK have resolved to offer complete sets of this work at the Original 
i Subscription Price of £6, 11s. 6d. Single volumes may be had, price 10s. 6d. 





Just published, in demy 4to, Second Edition, price 25s., 


BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL LEXICON OF NEW 
TESTAMENT GREEK. 


By HERMANN CREMER, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF GREIFSWALD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF THE SECOND EDITION 
(WITH ADDITIONAL MATTER AND CORRECTIONS BY THE AUTHOR) 


By WILLIAM URWICK, M.A. 


‘Tf the reader will search here for that which the Author professes to provide for 
him, he will, we think, never be disappointed. On the contrary, he will feel that Pro- 
fessor Cremer has placed him under deep obligation, and will have veins of rich and 
beautiful thought continually revealed.’—British Quarterly Review. 

‘ We venture to express our conviction that the student will derive from it informa- 
tion which he will in vain seek in any other work of the same description.’—Christian 
Observer. 








Just published, in One large 8vo Volume, Eighth English Edition, price 15s., 


A TREATISE ON THE 
GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK, 


Regueded as the Basis of Netw Cestament Exegesis. 


Translated from the German [of Dr. G. B. WINER]. 


With large additions and full Indices. Second Edition. Edited by Rev. W. 
F. Moutron, D.D., one of the New Testament Translation Revisers. 


‘We gladly welcome the appearance of Winer’s great work in an English translation, 
and must strongly recommend it to all who wish to attain to a sound and accurate 
knowledge of the language of the New Testament. We need not say it is the Grammar 
of the New Testament. It is not only superior to all others, but so superior as to be by 
common consent the one work of reference on the subject. No other could be mentioned 
with it.’—Literary Churchman. 
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Cotteriil, J M 
' Peregrinus Proteus; an investigation into 
certain relations subsisting between De morte 
Peregrini, the two Epistles of Clement to the 
Corinthians, the Epistle to Diognetus, the 
Bibliotheca of Photius, and other writings. 
Edinburgh, T.&T. Clark, 1879. 

avi, 35Tp. - 2hom. 


1. Literary forgeries and mystifications. 2. 
Christian literature, Early~-History and criticism. 
3. Clemens Romanus. cH Epistola ad Corinthios. 
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